r;  Gunman  mows  down  class  of  children  leaving  1 6 dead  with  their  teacher 

Massacre  of  the  infants 
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‘I  heard  a 
short  burst 
of  gunfire.  It 
sounded  like 
a sledge- 
hammer. All  I 
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figure  in  the 
gym.  I saw 
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firing  then 
he  turned 
round  and 
firedatus 
through  the 
window.  He 
was  wearing 
ear  muffs’ 
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— Steven  Hopper,  1 1 , 
of  Dunblane  Primary 


Erfend  Clouston 
and  Sarah  Bomelcy 


Teacher  Gwen  Mayor  and  Class  Pi  of  Dunblane  Primary  School  near  Stirling,  who  were  in  the  gymnasium  when  gunman  Thomas  Hamilton  (above  left),  a former  Scout  leader,  entered  and  started  shooting 


HE  small 
Scottish  town 
of  Dunblane 
was  wracked 
with  grief  and 
horror  last 
night  as  de- 
tails emerged 
of  tiie  killer  who  had  lived  in 
their  midst  until  yesterday, 
when  he  shot  dead  16  small 
children  and  a teacher  in 
three  minutes  of  carnage  in  a 
primary  school  gym. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  aged  43, 
a disgraced  former  Scout  mas- 
ter whose  behaviour  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the 
police,  turned  (me  of  his  four 
guns  on  himself  after  killing 
or  ipjuring  all  but  one  of  a 
class  of  29  five  and  six  year- 
olds  at  Dunblane  primary  j 
school,  near  Stirling. 


Last  night  three  of  the  12 
children  at  hospital  in  Stir- 
ling, Falkirk  and  Glasgow 
were  on  the  critical  list 

As  the  Queen,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  registered 
their  shock  and  distress  at  the 
worst  multiple  murder  this 
country  has  seen,  there  were 
immediate  calls  for  greater 
security  in  schools  and  tight- 
ening erf1  the  laws  on  gun 
ownership,  last  addressed 
after  the  Hungerford  massa- 
cre in  August  1987. 

No  obvious  motive  had 
emerged  yesterday,  but  the 
many  people  who  had  encoun- 
tered Hamilton  drew  a pic- 
ture of  a man  who  was  ob- 
sessed with  small  bojs  and 
embittered  by  rejection.  He 
became  a Scout  leader  in  1973. 
aged  20,  but  was  asked  to 
leave  the  following  year  be- 
cause of  complaints  about  his 
behaviour  at  camp.  He  tried 


many  times  to  get  back  in  to 
the  organisation. 

Later  he  ran  a boys  chib  — 
at  one  time  in  the  school  gym. 
some  say — and  recently,  said 
a neighbour,  he  had  been 
turned  down  as  a voluntary 
worker  for  the  primary 
school  where  be  yesterday 
wreaked  such  bloody  havoc. 

Details  of  Hamilton’s  grue- 
some rampage  were  vague 
last  night,  partly  because  the 
chief  witnesses  were  dead, 
wounded  or  too  young  and 
traumatised.  It  is  believed  the 
gunman  began  firing  his 
weapons  in  the  playground 
not  long  after  school  began, 
then  forced  his  way  past  two 
of  the  25  staff  as  he  walked 
along  a passageway,  past  the 
dining  room,  and  into  the 
gym,  where  45-year-old  Gwen 
Mayor's  class  was  in 
progress. 

Fifteen  children  and  Mrs 
Mayor  died  at  the  scene;  an- 


other child  died  in  hospital.  It 
is  not  known  how  many  bul- 
lets were  discharged  during  1 
the  massacre,  which  the 
police  estimate  lasted  be- : 
tween  two  and  three  minutes. 
Only  one  child  escaped  un- 
scathed. A further  two  pupils 
were  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  whole  school  heard 
gunfire.  The  headteacher, 
Ronald  Taylor,  was  described 
by  police  as  a hero  for  the 
work  he  put  in  to  calm  the 
distraught  pupils  of  the  700- 
strong  school.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  on  the 
scene  and  to  have  called  the 
emergency  services  at  around 
9.30am.  Jack  Beattie,  a senior 
consultant  paeditrician.  who 
arrived  with  the  medical 
team,  said  it  was  the  worst 
carnage  he  had  witnessed  in 
his  19  years  as  a doctor. 

“We  saw  a large  number  of 
dead  and  injured  children 


when  we  arrived  in  the  gym- 
nasium," he  said.  “They  were 
distributed  within  the  room 
in  various  positions,  the  dead 
with  the  injured.  There  were 
a number  of  teachers  comfort- 
ing the  children  who  were 
still  alive  and  ambulance  staff 
who  had  arrived  at  the  scene 
before  us. 

“Tbe  children  were  very 
quiet  They  were  in  shock 
both  because  of  the  injuries 
and  because  of  the  psycholog- 
ical shock.” 

Steven  Hopper,  aged  11,  was 
in  his  classroom  yards  from 
the  gym.  which  only  a little 
earlier  had  been  foil  during 
morning  assembly. "It  was 
right  next  to  my  classroom," 
he  said.  “1  looked  over  and 
saw  the  gunman.  He  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  gymnasium 
and  he  was  just  firing  at 
something. 

"He  was  coming  towards 
me,  so  I just  dived  under  my 


desk  when  be  turned  and 
fired  at  us.  Tbe  firing  was 
very  East  like  someone  hit- 
ting a hammer  quickly.  Then 
there  was  a few  seconds  of  a 
pause  and  be  started  again. 

“It  was  pretty  scary  when 
he  started  firing  at  our  class- 
room window  because  all  the 
glass  smashed  in  and  I got  hit 
by  a piece,” 

As  the  news  reached  the 
town,  parents  began  to  con- 
gregate at  the  school  gates. 
Their  children  were  handed 
back  to  them  in  small  groups, 
but  the  parents  of  the  small 
victims  were  led  to  a private 
room.  Nora  Dougherty,  gover- 
nor at  the  school,  said:  “I 
found  out  it  was  not  my 
daughters.  I felt  relieved  — 
and  then  I felt  terribly  guilty 
that  I felt  relieved.” 

A father  outside  the  school 
gates  cried:  “l  don't  know  if 
my  girls  are  alive  or  dead. 
What  kind  of  a maniac  does 


this?  They  are  just  babies  in 
there."  Janet  Aitken,  mother 
of  an  11-year-old  pupil,  said: 
‘T  have  my  son,  but  many 
don’t  When  I saw  Campbell  I 
just  wanted  to  weep,  but 
many  parents  aren’t  having  a 
reunion  with  their  children.” 

Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  flew  to  Scot- 
land as  soon  as  the  news 
broke.  “I  cannot  find  the 
words  to  express  what  has 
happened  here  today."  he 
said  after  being  taken  to  the 
scene.  He  was  joined  by  the 
shadow  Scottish  secretary. 
George  Robertson,  who  lives 
in  Dunblane.  Mr  Robertson, 
whose  cliUdren  attend  the 
Dunblane  primary,  described 
the  murders  as  “an  act  of  un- 
speakable brutality  and  woe”. 

In  a message  to  Mr  Forsyth, 
the  Queen  said  she  was 
"deeply  shocked  by  the  ap- 
palling news  from  Dunblane". 
She  said:  "In  asking  you  to 


Weird’  man  interested  in  guns  and  boys 


Killerfiercely  defended  rightto  run 
clubs  against  community  disquiet 


Peter  Hertherington 
and  Duncan  Campbell 

THE  man  who  walked 
into  a school  gymna- 
sium and  shot  dead  16 
children  had  two  main  inter- 
ests; boys  and  guns. 

For  most  of  his  adult  life,  he 
had  run  — or  attempted  to 
run  — dubs  far  young  boys. 
Whenever  he  was  crossed  in 
his  attempts  to  run  his  clubs 
he  fought  back  fiercely,  ap- 
pealing to  everyone  from  the 
Queen  to  the  ombudsman. 
Most  recently  he  was  crossed 
when  turned  down  by  the 
school  in  his  application  to  be 
a voluntary  worker. 

Thomas  Watt  Hamilton  was 
bom  in  May  1952.  His  mother 


died  same  years  ago  and  bis 
father  Jimmy,  now  in  bis 
eighties,  lives  in  sheltered 
housing  in  Stirling.  A neigh- 
bour said  the  son  had  forced 
his  father  out  of  the  flat  so  he 
could  have  It  for  himself. 

He  was  barely  20  when  he 
became  a Scout  leader  in  Stir- 
ling in  July  1973  but  his  stay 
was  short-lived:  he  was  asked 
to  leave  in  March  the 
following  year  after  com- 
plaints about  his  behaviour  at 
a Scout  camp.  He  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  be  allowed 
to  re-enter  the  organisation, 
the  last  in  1988.  but  was 
rebuffed  on  every  occasion. 

He  wrote  to  the  Queen  to 
complain  about  his  treat- 
mem.  his  last  letter  being 
sent  last  Friday,  in  which  he 
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again  attacked  tbe  Scouts 
Association  for  having  dam- 
aged his  reputation.  It  is 
understood  that  twice  in 
recent  years,  in  1993  and  1994, 
police  approached  the  Associ- 
ation requesting  information 
about  him. 

Because  be  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Scouts. 
Hamilton  founded  his  own 
organisation,  the  Stirling 
Rovers,  in  the  early  1980s.  But 
he  soon  aroused  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  authorities.  When 
he  attempted  to  hire  a school 
hall  in  Stirling  in  1984  his 
requests  were  turned  down 
by  the  Central  Regional  Coun- 
cil His  appeal  to  the  ombuds- 
man was  granted  on  a 
technicality. 

Only  recently  he  distrib- 
uted a duplicated  letter  to 
parents  in  Dunblane  denying 
that  he  bad  been  molesting 
boys. 

To  neighbours  in  tbe  yellow 


pebble-dash  council  flats  of 
Kent  Road,  Stirling,  he  was  a 
loner  Invariably  dressed  in 
white  shirt  and  anorak  with 
flat  cap  covering  a receding 
headline,  a cross  between 
Donald  Pleasence  and  Doctor 
Spock,  according  to  one. 

The  unmarried  Hamilton. 
who  once  ran  a DIY  shop  in 
central  Stirling  and  later  be- 
came a professional  photogra- 
pher. would  take  parties  of 
children  aged  from  eight  to  12 
to  his  two-bedroom ed  ground- 
floor  flat  while  he  would 
dash  inside  for  photographic 
or  other  equipment,  on  the 

way  to  another  club  trip. 

I Neighbours  Grace  OgiJvie 
and  Kathleen  Kerr,  who  live 
respectively  in  the  same 
small  block  of  flats  and  di- 
rectly opposite,  said  colour 
photographs  of  scantily  clad 
boys  on  trips  to  Loch  Lomond 
or  other  beauty  spots  were  on 
the  walls  of  every  room.  Al- 


though the  police  would  not 
conform  that  Hamilton  was 
known  to  them,  several  neigh- 
bours spoke  of  a police  raid 
on  Kent  Road  within  the  last 
two  years. 

Grace  Ogilvie.  who  has 
lived  on  the  estate  since  1960, 
described  him  as:  "A  queer 
chap:  looked  like  something 
from  Star  Ship  or  something, 
you  know,  Doctor  Spock.  And 
a very  private  person.  He 
didn't  say  very  much." 

Two  or  three  years  ago 
Hamilton  beckoned  her  inside 
and  showed  her  a "home 
movie  lasting  for  45  minutes 
showing  groups  of  boys  pa- 
rading over  a gang-plank  or 
something"  in  swimming 
trunks.  “He  said  it  was  his 
boys  being  trained.  I thought 
it  was  all  very  peculiar.” 

Kathleen  Kerr  remembers 
Hamilton  as  polite  and 
quietly  spoken.  He  had  told 
turn  to  page  2,  column  6 


A funny  noise, 
a pause,  then 
it  started  again 


Edward  Pilkington,  Erlend  Clouston 
Owen  BowcotV Vhrek  Chaudhary  report 


HE  WAS  wearing  ear 
muffs.  That’s  what 
the  ll-year-old  boy 
noticed  as  tbe  man  walked 
towards  him.  He  also  no- 
ticed a funny  noise  coming 
out  of  the  piece  of  metal  he  ! 
was  holding,  like  someone 
hitting  a hammer  very 
quickly.  There  was  a 
second’s  pause,  and  then 
tike  hammering  would  start 
again. 
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Steven  Hopper  was  in  a 
converted  hut  that  was 
doubling  up  as  a classroom 
when  be  saw  the  man  com- 
ing out  of  the  gymnasium 
close  by-  The  boy,  fright- 
ened by  the  noise,  dived 
under  his  desk. 

“I  looked  over  and  saw 
the  gunman.  He  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  gymnasium 
and  was  just  firing  at  some- 
thing. It  was  pretty  scary 
when  he  started  firing  at 
our  classroom  window  be- 
cause all  the  glass  smashed 
in  and!  got  hit  by  a piece." 

In  other  classrooms  of 
Dunblane  primary  school 
the  children  also  heard  the 
fanny  noise.  They  were 
Scared,  and  huddled 
together  in  the  corner  of 


pass  my  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  all  those  who  were 
killed  or  injured,  and  to  the 
injured  themselves.  I am  sure 
I share  in  the  grief  and  horror 
of  the  whole  country." 

John  Major  said:  “They  are 
perhaps  the  generation  that 
has  more  to  look  forward  to  in 
optimism  and  hope  than  any 
before  and  suddenly  this  ap- 
palling act  snuffs  out  that 
opportunity." 

Police  in  Scotland  will  open 
a fetal  accident  Inquiry,  a for- 
mality for  any  unnatural 
death.  They  refused  to  say 
whether  Mr  Hamilton's  pis- 
tols were  automatic,  but  con- 
firmed that  the  gunman  had 
held  the  appropriate  firearms 
certificate. 

Reports,  pages  2-S;  Loader 
comment,  page  8;  Hugo 
Young,  page  9;  Suzanne 
Mooro,  G2  page  5 


the  room  with  their  teach- 
ers, instinctively  protec- 
tive, keeping  guard  over 
them. 

The  headmaster,  Ron 
Taylor,  was  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm.  He  heard 
that  hammering  noise  com- 
ing from  the  gymnasium 
and  ran  to  the  assembly 
hall.  The  sight  that  greeted 
him  was  utterly  horrific. 

Of  the  29  members  of  Pri- 
mary One  class  that  had 
gathered  for  an  exercise 
class  in  the  hall  that  morn- 
ing 16  were  lying  dead  or 
dying.  A further  12  were  in- 
jured. The  class  teacher, 
Gwen  Mayor,  was  dead. 
And  so  was  the  man  who 
had  wrought  this  unimag- 
inable carnage  upon  the 
school,  a 43-year  old  fonner 
Scout  leader,  Thomas  Ham- 
ilton. 

Hamilton  was  a loner 
who  had  been  suspected  of 
improper  conduct  with 
children  when  he  was  a 
Scouts  leader  many  years 
ago.  He  was  a familiar,  if 
solitary,  figure  around  the 
area.  Tall,  balding  and  with 
glasses,  he  always  wore  a 
white  shirt  and  blue  ano- 
rak, often  with  the  hood  up. 

No  one  knows  why  he  left  • 
bis  two-bedroom  house  to 
the  Braehead  district  of 
Stirling  yesterday  and 
headed  for  Dunblane  pri- 
tum  to  page  2,  column  3 
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2 DUNBLANE  MASSACRE 


Hamilton's  flat  in  Stirling,  where  photos  of  scantily  clad  boys  were  on  the  walls  of  every  room  photograph:  cross  bacon 


‘Stewart  got 
hit  in  the  leg 
so  he  just  hid. 
H?s  lucky  the 
man  turned 
the  gun  on 
himself 
before  he  got 
the  rest  of  the 
kids’ 


- Robert  Weir,  father 
of  Stewart  Weir 


‘After  the 
bangs  police 
arrived. 
Isaw 

stretchers. 
Teacher  told 
us  to  try  and 
calm  down, 
but  some  of 
the  children 
were  crying’ 


-Jamie  Christie 
aged  10 
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Ambulances  outside  the  school,  and  police  inspecting  bullet  holes  in  the  window  of  the  gym 


They  heard  sirens.  Slowly  the 


A woman  was 
pacing  up 
and  down, 
crying 
‘Victoria! 
Victoria!’ 


continued  from  page  1 
mary  school.  Hamilton 
knew  the  layout  of  the 
school  In  Docme  Road:  he 
bad  used  the  gym  for  his 
own  youth  club.  Some  time 
just  before  9.30  am  he 
walked  through  the  main 
entrance,  through  the  din- 
ing room,  turned  right  and 
head  straight  for  the  assem- 
bly hall. 

Bad  he  come  minutes  ear- 
lier he  would  have  found 
the  hall  packed  with  chil- 
dren. By  9.30  there  was  just 
Primary  One.  They  were 
the  youngest  boys  and  girls 
in  the  school,  aged  between 
four  and  six  doing  their 
morning  routine  with  45- 
year-old  Mrs  Mayor, 
remembered  yesterday  by  a 
former  pupil  as  "a  brilliant 
teacher,  very  kind  and 
caring." 

By  the  time  he  reached 
the  door  of  the  hall  he  had 
been  spotted  by  at  least  two 
teachers.  They  became  his 
first  casualties.  “It  would 
be  flair  to  say  that  those 
who  saw  him  in  the  corri- 


dor knew  exactly  what  his 
intentions  were.*’  said 
Superintendent  Louis 
Mnnn  of  Strathclyde  Police 
later.  “They  were  given  no 
chance  to  try  and  prevent 
him." 

The  exact  details  of  the 
minutes  that  followed  may 
never  be  known.  The  two 
adults  involved  — Hamil- 
ton and  Mrs  Mayor  — are 
both  dead.  The  only  surviv- 
ing witnesses  are  five-  and 
six-year-old  children,  many 
too  injured  or  traumatised 
to  talk.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  Hamilton,  a keen  mem- 
ber of  a local  gun  club,  used 
four  hand  guns  in  the  mas- 
sacre. It  took  barely  three 
minutes  for  him  to  shoot 
more  than  30  people  — and 
them  himself. 

OUTSIDE  the  school 
gates,  the  quiet  vil- 
lage was  gearing  it- 
self up  for  just  another 
Wednesday-  Perched  on  the 
edge  of  the  Grampians. 
Dunblane  is  a popular  stop 
for  visitors,  attracted  by 


the  tranquillity  of  its  13th 
century  Gothic  cathedral 
and  square.  Through  It 
runs  the  Allan  Water, 
whose  timid  splashing,  on  a 
normal  day,  provides  the 
only  immediate  distraction 
from  the  total  hush  of  a 
weekday. 

A casual  visitor,  survey- 
ing the  patchwork  greenery 
woven  together  by  dry 
stone  walls,  might  be  de- 
ceived by  its  rural  decora- 
tive chazm.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
commuter's  dream  — min- 
utes  from.  Stirling  and  as 
far  from  Glasgow  as  it  is 
from.  Edinburgh  — the  sort 
of  place  people  escape  to  for 
a quiet  life  and  a good  Sun- 
day walk.  “It’s  a very  quiet 
area."  said  one  resident 
yesterday.  “Normally 
there's  absolute  horror 
even  if  a couple  of  houses 
get  broken  into.** 

On  this  bitterly  cold  early 
spring  day  most  commuters 
from  the  town's  7,300  popu- 
lation had  already  set  off 
for  work,  many  dropping 
their  children  off  at  school 


along  the  way.  Gangs  of 
workmen  were  widening 
the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Allan  Water  close  by  the 
mayhem  500  yards  up- 
stream. Closer,  pensioners 
still  wandered  out  of  Tes- 
co’s  swinging  carrier  bags 
of  groceries. 

No  one  beard  any  gun- 
fire. The  first  sign  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  was  when 
residents  heard  the  sirens. 
“I  thought  there  was  an  ac- 
cident on  the  nearby  motor- 
way because  that’s  the  only 
time  we  ever  hear  sirens." 
said  78-year-  old  Mary 
Aitchison,  who  had  walked 
her  seven-year-  old  grand- 
daughter, Laura,  to  the 
school  that  morning. 

But  then  her  daughter-in- 
law  burst  Into  the  family 
home  and  told  her  that 
there  had  been  an  incident 
at  the  school.  Mrs  Aitchi- 
son switched  on  the  radio 
and  television  and  heard 
the  news.  “I  just  held  my 
head  and  thought  about 
Laura.  I'm  still  devas- 
tated," she  said.  By  10.15 


news  had  begun  to  spread 
throughout  the  village  and  ‘ 
a large  crowd  of  parents 
gathered  around  the 
school’s  main  entrance. 
The  local  post  office  man- 
ager, Norman  Roger,  closed 
the  shop,  taping  a notice  to 
the  door  explaining  that  it 
was  because  of  “the  tragic 
incident*’. 

Residents  without 

children  knew  some- 
thing was  seriously 
wrong,  when  the  number  of 
ambulances  blaring  past  I 
rose  rapidly  to  a.  dozen  or 
more.  Soon  there  was  a 
helicopter  ambulance  whir- 
ring overhead.  “I  didn’t 
have  a clue  what  was  going  i 
on.”  said  one  woman  who 
was  passing  the  school  at 
the  time.  “Then  they 
started  bringing  children 
out  of  the  school-  Some 
were  covered  in  blood.  God 
bless  all  those  little 
children.” 

Violet  Goodwin,  who 
lives  yards  from  the  school 
entrance,  saw  two  police  of- 


ficers running  across  a 
grassy  hank.  “Then  there 
was  just  chaos  with  what 
seemed  like  hundreds  of 
police  cars  swarming 
around  the  school,  ambu- 
lances and  a helicopter 
overhead." 

Radio  began  to  spread  the 
terrible  ripple  of  news 
through  the  community. 
Jean  Raye.  the  former 
headteacher  of  Dunblane 
primary,  was  driving  in  her 
car  listening  to  a local 
station.  For  20  years  she 
had  been  in  charge  of  the 
school,  until  she  retired 
three  years  ago. 

A news  flash  came  up.  A 
shooting  incident  had  oc- 
cured  in  Dunblane  and  sev- 
eral children  were  feared 
dead.  Mrs  Raye  stopped  the 
car  and  sought  refuge  in  a 
friend's  house  she  was 
shaking  so  much.  “It's  a 
very  happy  school.”  she 
said  later.  “I  just  kept 
thinking  of  all  the  parents 
whose  children  were  at  the 
school  and  who  would  not 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 


A darkness  falls  on  the  disbelieving  town 


Andrew  O’ Hagan  on  how  a 
world  that  most  thought  was 
somewhere  else  came  home  to 
the  people  of  Dunblane 


MY  niece  Claire  Is  a 
toddler.  She  came 
on  the  phone  yes- 
terday morning, 
full  of  her  everyday  huffs 
and  hilarities.  She  wanted 
chocolate,  there  was  snow 
in  Glasgow,  and  her  sister 
Shannon  had  just  woken  up 
in  her  cot. 

She  spoke  brilliantly 
about  these  things,  and  I 
admired  how  much  her  talk 
had  come  along  in  no  time 
at  all.  They  grow  up  so 
quickly  I thought,  putting 
down  the  phone,  hearing  it 
ring,  picking  it  up  again, 
and  hearing  something 
about  other  children,  some- 
thing as  bad  as  any  piece  of 
news  I’ve  ever  heard.  I 
ended  the  day  in  Dunblane. 


where  sadness  and  fear  at 
the  murder  of  local  chil- 
dren had  everybody 
stunned,  and  where  every- 
body wondered  at  a world 
gone  out  of  its  mind. 

As  darkness  came  about 
last  night,  people  in  Dun- 
blane were  still  welded  to 
the  spot  in  disbelief.  There  is 
a certain  kind  of  disbelief,  as 
there  is  of  anguish,  which 
quite  refuses  the  fixity  and 
simplicity  of  speech.  You 
could  feel  this  last  night 
Sixteen  children  dead,  killed 
by  some  unknowable  crazy, 
some  Thomas  from  Stirling, 
breaking  in  and  ending  their 
lives  as  they  danced  around 
their  school  gym. 

It  is  as  if  the  word  outrage 
was  invented  with  the  sole 


purpose  of  describing  this 
act 

At  the  end  of  the  day  — a 
day  that  had  begun,  here  as 
elsewhere,  with  the  onward 
movement  of  children  — 
there  were  tears  at  Dun- 
blane Cross,  as  local  fire- 
men attached  a flag  on  top 
of  the  borough  hall,  and 
carefully  arranged  it  at 
half  mast.  (There  was  a 
bright  motto  painted  along 
the  side  of  the  engine:  "Pro- 
tecting the  heart  of  Scot- 
land." There  was  another 
one  from  the  same  series, 
tacked  to  a board  outside 
the  cathedral:  “Scbool's 
Out,”  it  read.  “After-school 
care  for  Scotland’s  chil- 
dren.” People  could  hardly 
bear  to  look  at  these  signs, 
little  noticed  or  thought 
about  before,  whicb  ap- 
peared now  like  taunts.) 

Panic  bad  taken  bold  ear- 
lier, as  the  news  spread, 
and  mothers  came  running 
through  the  town,  desper- 
ate for  news  of  their  own. 
They  were  taken  batik  to 


their  houses,  many  of  them 
to  bungalows  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  while  the 
town  centre  filled  with 
reporters.  Most  of  the  shop- 
keepers went  home  too.  A 
message  had  been  pinned  to 
the  door  of  Harding’s  news- 
agent in  Stirling  Street. 
“As  a result  of  the  tragic 
incident  which  has  oc- 
curred in  Dunblane  today.” 
it  said,  “we  have  closed 
early  as  a mark  of  respect. 
Normal  opening  hours  will 
resume  tomorrow." 

People  here  imagined  the 
world  of  violence  was  a 
world  elsewhere:  it  was  on 
video,  it  was  in  New  York  or 
Africa,  in  London  and  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  per- 
haps. It  was  miles  away,  in 
other  worlds  and  very  little 
of  it  they  used  to  say.  could 
be  found  in  Dunblane. 

But  anyone  who  saw  the 
faces  of  Dunblane's  moth- 
ers yesterday  — eyes  fixed 
in  a glare  of  pore  fear  — 
will  never  again  donbt  the 
presence  of  violence  in  the 
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most  surprising  of  Britain's 
places,  or  the  fact  of  its  In- 
creasingly widespread  and 
random  nature.  Such 
events  can  no  more  be 
thought  of  as  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  way  we 
live  here.  No  place  can 
really  prepare  for  sneb 
madness,  but  schools  in 
places  less  quiet  than  Dun- 
blane have  already  ac- 
cepted the  need  to  do  so. 
Against  their  will,  against 
the  sense  of  openness  and 
decency,  many  communi- 
ties are  being  forced,  like 
Dunblane's  to  see  the 
frightening  proximity  of 
violence  in  these  times. 

At  the  base  of  the  town's 
main  hill,  a man  stood  be- 
side me,  watching  the  town 
lights  coming  on.  "In  Sara- 
jevo, yes,  maybe.  But  here 
in  Dunblane.  It's  just  be- 
yond thinking  about.”  Up 
on  Tannahill  Terrace  over- 
looking the  town  centre 
you  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  crows.  This  is 
where  most  Dunblanians 


live  — good  houses,  wide 
gardens,  a bit  of  paving,  a 
berth  for  the  car  — and  you 
see  a little  local  pride  in- 
scribed into  the  look  of  the 
place,  typified  by  the  line  of 
rubbish  bins  arranged  so 
carefully  down  the  street. 

It  must  have  looked  just 
the  same  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  but  it  couldn't 
have  felt  like-  it  did  at  the 
end.  The  lamps  of  the  world 
were  down  in  the  town 
now,  but  here  it  was  still  it 
was  freezing,  and  you  could 
almost  taste  shock  and  dis- 
gust in  the  air.  The  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  Dunb- 
lane's infant  class  were  in 
their  houses,  or  in  the 
houses  of  friends,  but  the 
feeling  was  of  a place  that 
would  enjoy  no  rest 
tonight  a community,  in- 
deed, that  would  never  for- 
get this  horrible  interrup- 
tion of  their  restfhl  lives.  A 
man  came  walking  with  a 
dog.  “Why  did  It  happen?” 
he  murmured  to  no  one, 
“why  did  it  happen?” 


Respected  teacher  who  died 
doing  the  job  she  loved 


Angella  Johnson 


GWEN  Mayor  was  an  "ex- 
perienced and  highly 
regarded"  teacher  who 
shared  her  musical  and  arts 
skills  as  well  as  her  enjoy- 
ment of  sports  with  pupils. 

Anne  Wallace,  the  civic 
leader  of  Stirling-based  Cen- 
tral Region  council,  spoke 
highly  of  the  teacher  whose 
family  were  last  night  strug- 
gling to  come  to  terms  with 
her  murder. 

At  their  home  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Bridge  of  Allan,  Mrs 
Mayor's  husband.  Rodney, 
was  comforting  the  couple's 
two  student  daughters,  Es- 
ther. aged  21,  and  Deborah, 
aged  20.  It  is  understood  they 
were  too  upset  to  meet  a min- 
ister who  visited  the  house. 

Mrs  Mayor,  aged  45,  had 
been  teaching  at  the  school 
since  October  1988  and  ac- 


cording to  colleages  was  well- 
liked.  She  went  to  school  in 
Lancashire  before  qualifying 
from  Nottingham  College  of 
Education  In  1971.  She 
worked  in  a number  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  then  took  a 
career  break  to  bring  up  her 
children  In  1974. 

But  her  love  for  children 
drew  her  back  into  the  educa- 
tional fold  and  in  August  1980 
she  started  teaching  again. 
Initially  in  learning  support 
and  then  as  a nursery  class 
teacher  at  Bores  tone  primary 
school  Centra]  Region. 

• Children  injured  in  the 
shooting  included  two  boys 
who  are  critical  but  stable  at 
Stirling  Royal  Infirmary;  and 
one  girl  and  two  boys  in  a 
similar  condition  at  YorkhiU 
Specialist  Children’s  Hospi- 
tal Glasgow.  Seven  others 
and  two  teachers  also  needed 
hospital  treatment,  including 
surgery. 


Killer  doted  on 
guns  and  boys 


continued  from  page  1 
her  he  "initiated"  boys’ 
groups  at  Bannockburn  near 
Stirling,  Tillicoultry  close  by, 
and  at  Dunblane,  where  he 
used  the  school  hall  for  camp- 
ing weekends. 

Even  on  his  trips,  he 
aroused  suspicions.  A former 
warden  of  a Loch  Lomond 
campsite  said  he  had  barred 
Hamilton  from  his  site  after 
police  questioned  him  about 
his  behaviour.  John  Robert- 
son, a retired  employee  of  the 
Camping  and  Caravanning 
Club,  said  detectives  arrived 
at  the  MUlarochy  campsite 
five  years  ago  after  a com- 
plaint from  the  parents  of  one 
of  the  boys. 

“The  police  turned  up  to 
question  him  at  least  twice.” 
Mr  Roberston  said.  “They 
also  spoke  to  the  boys  he  had 
in  his  charge.  When  the  CTD 
came  on  the  site  they  were 
quite  angry  with  him.  They 
were  gunning  for  him,  I got 
the  Impression  that  they 
knew  him  of  old  ...  He  was 
also  a very  touchy,  tactile  per- 
son and  was  forever  putting 
his  arm  around  the  boys.  I 
could  never  understand  why 
parents  put  their  kids  in  his 
Charge." 

Hamilton  was  seen  washing 
the  minibus  outside  the  flat, 
almost  daily,  before  groups  of 
men  of  varying  ages  arrived. 

Stirling  regional  councillor 
Frena  Davidson,  who  lives  in 
Dunblane,  said  parents  had 
expressed  growing  concern 
about  Hamilton's  activities. 

"What  he  did  latterly  was  to 
make  the  boys  strip  to  their 
waist  and  change  into  striped 
underpants  and  then  he 
would  take  photographs  of 
them  before  they  embarked 
on  their  sports  activities," 
she  said. 

"One  mother  said  her  son 
was  frightened  just  to  see 
him,  but  he  would  never  tell 
her  why  he  was  so  frightened. 
He  refused  to  speak  about  it” 

Mrs  Davidson  said  Hamil- 
ton used  to  take  boys  on  ad- 
venture trips  to  an  island  in 
Loch  Lomond.  “One  lady 
whose  son  went  on  one  of  the 


trips  said  that  she  gave  her 
son  a stamped  addressed  en- 
velope so  he  could  write 
borne,  but  he  was  not  allowed 
to  send  the  letter.” 

The  council  and  the  police 
were  aware  of  the  disquiet 
surrounding  Hamilton's  ac- 
tivities, "but  we  couldn't 
prove  anything  and  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do.  It  was 
dreadful  when  I beard  his 
name  being  mentioned  this 
morning." 

She  added  that  when  Hamil- 
ton was  in  dispute  with  the 
council  over  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  hours 
he  worked  with  the  children, 
he  called  at  the  homes  of 
many  councillors  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  support 

“1  remember  it  well  be- 
cause it  was  Hogmanay  — 
New  Year's  Eve  — and  I 
couldn't  believe  that  anyone 
would  call  round  at  that 
time.’’ 

Freelance  photographer 
Sandy  Leathley  told  how 
Hamilton  once  offered  to 
show  him  two  handguns  and 
live  ammunition,  but  he  de- 
clined the  offer.  "He  seemed 
to  me  to  be  very  proud  that  he 

had  the  guns,” 

Mr  Leathley.  of  Stirling, 
said  Hamilton  employed  him 
as  a photographer  for  sis 
weeks  about  two  years  ago.  to 
work  for  a photographic  firm 
in  Stirling.  The  work  in- 
cluded taking  portraits  and 
photographs  of  youngsters  en- 
gaged in  sports  at  three  boys 
clubs  run  by  Hamilton  at 
local  schools. 

A local  journalist  said: 
“Over  the  years  he  had  ap- 
proached us  to  get  publicity 
for  his  boys  clubs,  but  we 
were  not  happy  to  do  that 
Our  gut  feeling  was  that  we 
were  not  happy  with  the  situ- 
ation. He  made  your  flesh 
crawl.  He  was  always  rubbing 
his  hands  and  walked  with  a 
stoop.” 

Robert  Ure,  another  neigh- 
bour, said  he  moved  to  Kent 
Road  about  four  years  ago. 
"The  first  thing  you  beard 
from  people  here  was  that  the 
guy  was  weird.” 
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‘I  found  out  it 
was  not  my 
daughters. 

I felt 

relieved  — 
andthenl 
felt  terribly 
guilty  that 
I felt 
relieved’ 


- Nora  Dougherty 
school  governor 


‘I  have  my 
son,  but  many 
don’t.  When  I 
saw  him  I Just 
wanted  to 
weep.  Many 
are  not 
having  a 
reunion  with 
their 
children’ 


- Janet  Aitkerv 
mother 


A shocked  child  is  led  away  from  Dunblane  Primary  School  yesterday.  Older  children  in  nearby  classrooms  had  dived  under  desks  as  the  shooting  started  photograph  muroo  macleoo 


They  started 
bringing 
children  out 
the  school. 
Some  were 
covered  in 
blood.  God 
bless  all 
those  little 
children’ 


- Unnamed 
witness. 


‘I  Just 
thought  he 
was  rather 
queer.  He 
sort  of 
creeped 
along  the 
hedge.  He 
Just  seemed 
to  walk  at  the 
one  pace’ 


- Grace  Ogilvie 
neighbour,  on  killer 


terrible  ripple  of  news  spread 
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continued  from  page  2 
know  whether  it  was  their 
child  who  had  been  killed.'' 

Back  at  the  primary 
school  in  Dotme  Road  those 
parents  had  begun  to  arrive, 
drawn  by  the  earliest  whi- 
sperings and  confused 
rumours  and  anxious  to  dis- 
pel fears  for  their  children. 

A woman  was  seen  out- 
side a hotel  close  to  the 
school  pacing  np  and  down, 
screaming  “'Victoria!  Vic- 
toria!” Other  parents  were 
in  tears,  pleading  with 
police  officers  to  know 
their  children’s  fate.  “I 
could  hear  mothers  crying 
and  screaming  as  they 
walked  along  Donne  Road,” 
said  a resident  **Zt  was  a 
horrific  scene  — there  was 
total  pandemonium.” 

As  the  crowd  grew,  police 
began  taking  parents  in 
groups  of  10  into  the  school 
offices  to  check  their  names 
against  a list  of  those  chil- 
dren known  to  have  been 
injured  or  died.  It  must 
have  been  the  longest  and 
the  most  tortuous  walk  of 


their  lives.  The  look  of 
relief  on  the  faces  of  most 
parents  spoke  for  Itself.  But 
their  joy  was  dampened  by 
the  chilling  sight  of  some 
^parents  being  led  gently 
into  a separate  room  to  be 
told  their  child  was  on  the 
list-  “I  have  my  son.  but 
many  don't,”  a mother 
said. 

George  Robertson,  the 
shadow  Scottish  secretary 
and  Labour  MP  for  Hamil- 
ton, who  lives  In  the  same 
street  in  Dunblane  ;as  the 
school,  saw  many  of  the  dis- 
traught relatives  inside  the 
schooL  It  was,  he  said  later, 
a sight  that  would  live  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A COUPLE  of  hours 
after  the  shooting, 
young  children, 
dressed  in  the  school's  uni- 
form of  red  sweatshirts  and 
black  trousers  or  skirts, 
began  to  be  led  away  in 
tears  by  their  parents-  A 
girl  sucked  her  thumb  for 
comfort  as  her  mother  held 
her.  Many  of  the  children 


still  gripped  jotters  and 
school  bags.  The  stream  of 
tiny  faces  were  desperately 
scanned  by  clusters  of  wait- 
ing adults.  “My  son  Gordon 
is  in  there,"  said  a man  who 
had  been  working  in  casu- 
alty at  the  Royal  Infirmary 
in  Stirling  when  he  heard 
the  news.  He  was  balancing 
a tearful  red-haired  girl  on 
his  arm. 

A sobbing  father  heard 
the  news  and  phoned  the 
police  but  they  were  unable 
to  help.  **I've  come  to.  the 
school  but  they  won't  let  us 
In.  I don't  know  If  my  girls 
are  alive  or  dead.  What 
kind  of  a maniac  does  this? 
They  are  just  babies  in 
there.”  Round  him  parents 
and  grandparents,  aunts 
and  uncles,  hugged  one  an- 
other in  silent  embraces. 
For  long  periods  the  only 
noise  was  the  sound  of  tiny 
Wellington  boots  splashing 
through  puddles. 

The  lucky  children  were 
happy  to  tell  their  stories, 
and  as  they  did  so  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  havoc  that 


had  occnred  inside  the 
walls  of  Dunblane  primary 
school  began  to  emerge. 
“Half  of  us  were  crying  and 
sitting  with  hankies,  and 
half  were  cuddling  each 
other.”  said  Katherine 
McEwan,  aged  11,  from  Pri- 
mary Six.  “Miss  Ross  was 
trying  to  keep  us  calm." 

Some  escaped  only 
through  chance.  Moham- 
med Zahid's  daughter, 
Sun  a.  had  been  due  to  at- 
tend yesterday’s  gynasium 
class.  Unknown  to  her 
father,  she  had  fallen  ill' 
and  Mrs  Zahid  had  kept  her 
at  home. 

But  Sima’s  sister,  Hama 
Zahid,  aged  10,  was  at  the 
school  yesterday  morning. 
As  she  emerged  through 
the  gates.  Huma  choked  out 
her  recollections.  ’T  heard 
eight  gunshots,  so  every- 
body got  nervous  and  they 
ran-  Then  the  police  came 
and  everything  got  noisy 
and  1 was  scared.  Every- 
body kept  running  to  the 
window  to  see  what  was 
happening.” 


BY  NOW  a full  medical 
emergency  routine  in- 
volving 50  ambulance- 
men and  paramedics  was  in 
operation.  The  first 
“sketchy  details"  of  the 
shooting  reached  the  Scot- 
tish abidance  service  at 
9.38  am.  Four  ambulances 
were  scrambled  from  Stir- 
ling, reaching  Dunblane  in 
about  10  minutes. 

A team  of  seven  doctors 
led  by  Dr  Jack  Beattie,  a 
senior  paediatric  consul- 
tant from  Stirling  Royal  In- 
firmary, drove  to  the  school 
to  give  emergency  medical 
treatment  at  the  scene. 

Dr  Beattie  found  the 
wounded  children  being 
comforted  by  teachers.  He 
was  struck  by  the  quiet. 
“They  were  in  shock  both 
because  of  the  injuries  and 
because  of  the  psychologi- 
cal shock. 

“We  were  there  as  profes- 
sionals needed  to  treat  inju- 
ries and  help  the  children. 
We  went  into  auto-pilot  and 
got  on  with  the  job,"  said 
Dr  Beattie,  aged  43,  with 


three  children  of  his  own. 

“We  all  went  to  individ- 
ual children  and  decided 
who  had  immediate  prior- 
ity for  the  first  wave  of 
evacuation.  Some  children 
had  several  wounds.  I have 
no  idea  of  the  types  of  bul- 
lets that  were  used.  The 
local  family  doctors  from 
Dunblane  who  had  come  to 
the  school  were  already 
giving  help.  Most  of  the 
children  were  provided 
with  emergency  fluid 
replacement  and  oxygen”. 

Last  night  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  school 
will  remain  closed  until 
Monday.  But  as  night  fell 
the  enormity  and  pure  hor- 
ror of  an  incident  which 
brought  every  parent's 
nightmare  into  terrifying 
reality  began  to  sink  in. 
The  clutter  of  emergency 
vehicles  and  parents'  cars, 
outside  the  school  gates 
began  to  clear.  The  village 
was  very  quiet,  as  it  is 
every  Wednesday  night. 
But  this  silence  was 
different 


It  took  barely 
three  minutes 
to  shoot  more 
than  30  people 
— and  then 
himself 
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‘Everyone  who 
came  in  from 
the  hospital 
was  crying’ 


The  medics 


Dunblane  shooting 


The  wounded  were 
taken  to  the 
Stirling  Infirmary 
and  other  local 
hospitals  and  by 
air  ambulance 
to  the  Royal 
Hospital  tar 
Sick 
Children 
Glasgow. 


Gymnasium 

A!  9.30am.  Thomas  Hamilton  entered  the 
main  entrance  and  walked  to  the 
gymnasium.  There  he  shot  and  killed  the 
teacher  and  15  ot  the  29  pupils  pressnt. 
wounding  15  others. 


Counselling 
offered  to  staff 
after  trauma  of 
999  response 


Owen  Bewcott 


NEWS  of  the  Dunblane 
shooting  reached  the 
Scottish  ambulance 
service  at  9.38am  yesterday 
when  police  at  the  scene 
made  a 999  call.  Four  ambu- 
lances were  immediately  des- 
patched to  the  town,  reaching 
the  scene  in  around  10 
minutes. 

“The  first  crews  who  ar- 
rived were  obviously  trauma- 
tised by  what  they  saw,”  an 
ambulance  spokeswoman 
said  yesterday.  They  immedi- 
ately railed  for  extra  help. 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre reached  Stirling  Royal 
Infirmary  a team  of  seven 
doctors,  supported  by  nurses 
and  paramedics  and  led  by  Dr 
Jack  Beattie,  a paediatric  con- 
sultant, drove  to  the  school  to 
give  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment at  the  scene. 

A total  of  16  ambulances 
ferried  casualties  from  Dun- 
blane to  Stirling  Royal  Infir- 
mary, five  miles  to  the  south. 
A mobile  communications 
centre  was  sent  to  the  town  to. 
co-ordinate  the  operation. 

The  Scottish  ambulance 
service  has  sis  aircraft  at  its 
disposal.  Paramedics  at  the 
scene  called  one  helicopter  to 
pick  up  3 critically  ill  girl. 
She  was  flown  to  the  Scottish 
Exhibition  and  Conference 
Centre  in  Glasgow,  from 


where  a medical  team  took 
her  to  the  nearby  Yorkhill 
children’s  hospital  in  the  city. 
Last  night  her  condition  was 
still  said  to  be  critical. 

Around  50  ambulancemen 
and  paramedics  were  in- 
volved in  the  operation, 
which  delivered  the  first  ca- 
sualties to  the  Stirling  Royal 
Infirmary  shortly  before 
10.30am. 

“Many  of  our  paramedics 
and  amhuianne  drivers  came 
in  to  work  on  their  day  off,” 
said  the  ambulance  spokes- 
woman, “and  local  doctors 
came  in  to  the  school  from  the 

surrounding  area. 

“The  injuries  the 
ambulancemen  saw  in  the 
school  gym  were  extremely 
traumatising  and  we  will  be 
offering  counselling  to  those 
of  the  staff  who  need  it 
“As  well  as  the  shock  of  the 
scene  they  had  to  cope  with 
the  distraught  parents  arriv- 
ing at  the  school.” 

Thirteen  children  and  three 
adults  were  taken  to  Stirling 
Royal  Infirmary.  One  child 
died  shortly  after  admission, 
and  seven  others  underwent 
emergency  surgery. 

Mohammed  Nakhaei,  who 
runs  a flower  shop  in  the  hos- 
pital. said:  “There  were 
streams  of  ambulances  and 
police  cars  with  their  sirens 
going,  and  they  kept  coming 
every  five  minutes.  Everyone 
who  came  in  here  from  the 
hospital  was  crying." 

A policeman  posted  outside 
the  hospital’s  accident  and 
emergency  unit  said:  “Every- 
one is  totally  shocked.  All  the 
early  shift  from  the  police 
station  have  been  kept  on  for 
the  afternoon  and  they  have 
drafted  in  extra  officers  from 
other  forces  to  support  us.” 
Many  off-duty  hospital  staff 
went  to  the  infirmary  as  soon 
as  they  heard  the  news,  offer- 


ing their  help.  For  many  in 
the  first  hours  of  the  emer- 
gency there  was  the  fear  that 
hospital  staff  might  know 
victims. 

“Some  of  the  staff  were  visi- 
bly very  shaken,”  Stephen 
Houston,  a spokesman  for  the 
hospital,  said. 

“Some  had  heard  that  the 
school  where  they  had  chil- 
dren was  at  the  centre  of  the 
incident." 

All  day  surgeons  and  oper- 
ating-theatre staff  carried  out 
emergency  procedures.  The 
hospital  has  nine  operating 
theatres.  The  accident-and- 
emergency  unit  was  dosed 
for  much  of  the  day  to  allow 
staff  to  concentrate  on  the 
emergency. 


Three  of  the  children  and 
an  adult  who  were  initially 
taken  to  the  Stirling  Royal  In- 
firmary suffering  minor  inju- 
ries were  later  transferred  to 
Falkirk  District  Royal  Infir- 
mary eight  miles  away.  Two 
other  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  Yorkhill  hospital  in 
Glasgow  for  specialist 
treatment 

While  the  ambulance  ser- 
vice and  the  hospital  were 
treating  survivors,  the  local 
authority.  Central  Regional 
Council,  began  dealing  with 
the  aftermath  of  the  killings, 
sending  around  30  social 
workers  and  child  educa- 
tional psychologists  to  coun- 
sel grieving  relatives  and 
friends. 


Guns  and  access  top  of  agenda 


Politics 


Shocked  MPs 
pull  back  from 
knee-jerk 
response 

Patrick  Wlntour 


CALLS  for  tougher  gun 
laws  and  stricter  school 
security  are  likely  to 
dominate  the  political  agenda 
in  the  wake  of  the  Dunblane 
tragedy.  But  most  politicians 
yesterday,  openly  displaying 
their  grief  and  shock,  held 
back  from  knee-jerk  responses. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
shadow  Scottish  secretary 
George  Roberston  asked 
Labour  MPs  not  to  make  any 
political  remarks  about  the 
tragedy  yesterday. 

George  FouDws.  MP  for 
Doon  Valley  said  yesterday 
was  a day  for  grieving,  but 
added:  “Once  it  has  settled 
down,  questions  will  have  to 
be  asked  about  whether  there 
needs  to  be  a change  in  the 


gun  laws.  How  was  he  able  to 
get  hold  of  weapons  with  such 
catastrophic  effect?” 

The  Labour  MP  for  Darling- 
ton. Alan  Milbum.  last  year 
called  for  new  curbs  on  gun 
licences  in  the  wake  of  the 
fatal  shooting  by  a gun  fa- 
natic of  his  15-year-old  step- 
daughter. Police  revealed  that 
the  man  had  won  a court  case 
against  them  to  keep  his 
weapons  two  years  earlier. 

Scottish  Labour  MPs,  sane 
of  whom  had  met  the  mur- 
derer, described  him  as  “a 
well-known  local  weirdo”  who 
was  in  frequent  correspon- 
dence with  the  authorities. 
Privately  questions  were  being 
asked  bow  such  a man  had 
free  access  to  a gun  club  when 
questions  had  been  raised  over 
his  character  by  the  council 
banning  him  from  holding  a 
licence  to  run  youth  clubs. 

But  MPs  were  also  calling 
for  tighter  restrictions  on  ac- 
cess to  schools,  as  the  cross- 
party moral  majority  wing  at 
Westminster  urged  tighter 
roles  on  TV  violence. 

Mr  Robertson,  for  20  years 
a resident  of  Dunblane  with 
three  children  educated  at  the 
school,  and  the  Scottish  Sec- 
retary, Malcolm  Forsyth,  the 
constituency  MP,  flew  to  the 


George  Foulkes:  ‘Questions 
mast  be  asked’ 


town.  Both  men,  looking 
drawn  and  their  voices  break- 
ing, expressed  their  shock  at 
a press  conference  near  the 
school.  Mr  Forsyth,  due  to 
make  a Commons  statement 
today,  said:  “It  is  the  last 
place  in  the  world  where  one 
would  expect  a tragedy  of  this 
kind  to  occur,  if  one  would 
expect  it  to  happen  anywhere 
atalL” 

Mr  Robertson  said:  “I  live 
here.  All  my  children  went  to 


the  school.  It  is  an  act  of  un- 
speakable brutality.  It  is  very 
hard  to  come  to  terms  with 
...  I am  bound  to  know  many 
of  the  casualties”. 

John  Major,  in  Egypt  for  a 
one  day  anti-terrorism  confer- 
ence said:  ‘This  is  a sicken- 
ing and  evil  act  that  almost 
passes  belief.  Those  children 
were  in  school.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  anything, 
they  were  aware  they  should 

have  been  safe.” 

The  Labour  leader  Tony 
Blair  said:  “These  are  little 
children  who  at  the  weekend 
would  have  been  playing  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters  and 
mothers  and  fathers.  They 
went  to  school  today  with  the 
whole  of.  their  lives  In  front  of 
them  — now,  nothing". 

Archie  Kirkwood,  Lib  Dem 
MP  for  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wickshire, said:  “Violating 
the  sanctity  of  a primary  one 
classroom  really  heightens 
the  horror  of  this  event  and 
prompts  the  question:  is  there 
really  nowhere  that  Is 
sacrosanct?" 

Scottish  National  Party 
leader  Alex  Salmond  ex- 
pressed the  sympathy  of  his 
party  to  the  bereaved  “in  an 
incident  which  defies  belief 
and  description”. 


Film  company  delays  video  release  of  Natural  Bom  Killers 


The  screen 


Campaigners 
reignite  debate 
about  impact 
of  TV  violence 


Patrick  Wlntour 
and  Madeleine  Bunting 


WARNER  Brothers  yester- 
day deferred  the  video 
release  of  Oliver  Stone’s  con- 
troversial film  Natural  Born 
Killers,  in  which  a couple  go 
on  a two-week  random  killing 
spree. 

The  killings  yesterday  at 


Dunblane  have  rekindled  the 
debate  about  the  impact  of 
violence  seen  on  television 
and  at  the  cinema  and  are  cer- 
tain to  unleash  a torrent  of 
self-searching  about  moral 
and  social  breakdown. 

The  decision  to  hold  back 
the  film  by  Warner  Brothers 
Videos,  conveyed  yesterday 
to  David  Alton,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  who  has  ted  the 
campaign  to  prevent  its 
release,  will  strengthen  the 
hand  of  campaigners  who 
urge  control  over  violent 
videos. 

Michael  Heap,  managing  di- 
rector of  Warner  Brothers, 
told  Mr  Alton  by  phone  from 
California  that  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  release  the 
film  at  this  stage  in  the  light 
of  the  Dunblane  massacre. 

More  than  80  MPs.  includ- 


ing former  ministers,  had 
planned  to  table  an  Early  Day 
Motion  condemning  the  video 
release  — due  on  March  22  — 
after  it  was  given  a certificate 
by  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Classification,. 

A furious  Mr  Alton  said:  “If 
this  film  is  not  appropriate  to 
be  released  as  a video  because 
of  this  horrific  incident,  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  be  shown 
at  any  time.  All  the  evidence 
shows  that  these  videos  lead 
to  a culture  of  violence  and 
we  need  to  stop  it” 

Mary  Whitehouse.  former 
chairwoman  of  the  National 
Viewers  and  Listener's 
Association,  said  yesterday 
that  the  use  of  violence  as 
entertainment  desensitised 
people.  “There  have  always 
been  lonely,  bitter  individ- 
uals. The  difference  now  is 


that  they  are  particularly  vul- 
nerabte  to  the  images  of  via 
fence  as  entertainment  which 
is  an  approved  and  accepted 
part  of  our  society." 

But  David  Selbourne,  a 
writer  on  civil  ethics,  argued 
that  the  killings  were  a 
ghastly  illustration  of  social 
breakdown  in  which  Individ- 
uals could  become  totally  es- 
tranged from  their  fellow 
human  beings. 

“Out  of  estrangement 
comes  a sense  of  individual 
entitlement  without  moral 
restraint  to  impose  your  own 
ego  an  others,"  he  said.  “We 
have  become  habituated  to . . . 
a gush  of  blood  from  an  ixmiy 
cent  body  on  the  screen.  If 
you  gaze  on  these  things  in 
isolation . . . with  no  bonds  of 

family  or  friends,  you  come  to 

think  this  is  a human  norm.” 
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A weeping  schoolgirl  is  consoled  by  two  friends  as  they  walk  away  from  Dunblane  primary  school  photograph:  ian  waldie 


Cl  was  deeply 
shocked ... I 
am  sure  I 
share  in  the 
grief  and 
horror  of  the 
whole 
country.’9 

— The  Queen 

‘They  are 
perhaps  the 
generation 
that  has  more 
to  look 
forward  to 
than  any 
before  and 
suddenly  this 
appalling  act 
snuffs  out  that 
opportunity9 

— John  Major 


They  went  to 
school  today 
with  the  whole 
of  their  lives  in 
front  of  them 
— now, 
nothing9 

To  n y B I a i r The  scene  outside  the  school  after  yesterday’s  massacre 
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Security  hopes  shattered 


Prevention 


Bars  and  bolts 
no  protection 
against  extreme 
violence 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


1NISTERS  are 
| expected  to  in- 
troduce tougher 
measures  to 
protect  pupils 
against  intruders  soon  but 
they  were  under  no  illusion 
last  night  that  school  perime- 
ters could  be  strengthened 
enough  to  prevent  entry  by  a 
determined  gunman. 

A working  party  set  up 
after  the  murder  in  December 
of  Philip  Lawrence,  the  west 
London  head  teacher,  will 
present  its  report  to  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  be- 


fore the  end  of  the  month. 
Officials  briefed  Mrs  She- 
phard on  Dunblane  last  night 
but  she  is  not  expected  to 
make  policy  pronouncements 
before  the  final  report. 

Recommendations  are 
likely  to  include  changes  In 
school  design  to  restrict  ac- 
cess to  a single  point  which 
can  more  easily  be  super- 
vised. including  doors  opened 
by  combination  number 
codes,  where  appropriate. 
Better  staff  training  and  more 
widespread  installation  of 
closed-circuit  television  to 
provide  night-time  security 
may  also  be  proposed.  In  an 
interim  report  this  month, 
the  working  party  of  teacher 
union  leaders  and  local  au- 
thority representatives 
recommended  that  it  should 
become  unlawful  to  carry 
knives  or  other  offensive 
weapons  in  schools  and  the 
police  should  have  extra  pow- 
ers to  search  fbr  them. 

Officials  warned  yesterday 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  25,000  schools  under 
armed  guard.  “Despite  the 
ghastliness  of  this  incident,  it 
is  important  not  to  panic  and 


Philip  Lawrence:  Stabbing 
prompted  inquiry 

introduce  measures  which 
will  not  be  justified.  We  have 
to  strike  a balance.  We  want 
schools  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
community  and  to  attract 
parents  in,"  said  Robin 
Squire,  the  schools  minister. 

Fred  Forrester,  leader  of 
the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  the  main  Scottish 


teaching  union,  said  the  inci- 
dent at  Dunblane  was  far 
more  horrific  than  anything 
teachers  had  in  mind  during 
their  repeated  calls  for  a secu- 
rity review.  "Restricting  the 
number  of  entrances  is  a par- 
ticularly obvious  point”  but 
if  a school  had  several  en- 
trances to  several  buildings, 
access  was  difficult  to  controL 

In  spite  of  the  enormity  at 
the  tragedy,  there  was  an  ugly 
spat  between  the  two  largest 
English  teaching  anions 
about  how  the  Government 
should  respond. 

Nigel  de  Grucby.  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  the  incident  heightened 
the  need  for  schools  to  take 
security  seriously.  ‘'No  school 
is  safe.  It's  not  just  the  inner 
city  schools  that  are  at  risk. 
Unfortunately.  the  publicity 
arising  from  Incidents  of  this 
kind  makes  schools  easy  tar- 
gets fbr  such  matters,"  he 
said. 

But  Doug  McAvoy.  general 
secretary  of  the  rival 
National  Union  of  Teachers, 
accused  Mr  de  Gruchy  of 


frightening  parents  to  get  free 
publicity. 

“I  am  appalled  at  the  line 
he  took.  It  is  irresponsible  to 
suggest  our  schools  are  not 
safe.  To  make  such  a sugges- 
tion flies  in  the  face  of  all  the 
evidence  and  is  simply  a 
cheap  means  of  gaining  pub- 
licity. It  is  unprofessional  and 
against  the  interests  of  pupils, 
parents  and  teachers.” 

Mr  de  Gruchy  replied:  “Mr 
McAvoy  has  totally  misinter- 
preted what  1 said.  My  mes- 
sage was  that  no  school  can 
afford  to  treat  itself  as  safe, 
and  everybody  has  to  take  se- 
curity far  more  seriously,  be- 
cause it  could  happen 
anywhere." 

Earlier  Mr  McAvoy  quali- 
fied a call  for  improved  school 
security  with  advice  that  the 
incident  should  be  kept  in 
perspective.  “This  is  so  excep- 
tional that  to  use  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  people  might 
expect  to  happen  Is  to  exag- 
gerate it,"  he  said. 

Recommendations  for  con- 
trolling access  were  proposed 
In  a review  by  Lord  Elton  in 
1909,  repeated  by  the  Health 
and  Safety  Commission  in 


1990  and  reinforced  by  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  murder  of 
Nikki  Conroy  at  a Middles- 
brough school  in  1994. 

George  Varvana,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers,  said  im- 
proved security  could  provide 
only  limited  protection.  "The 
person  who  killed  these  chil- 
dren did  not  need  to  gain 
entry  to  the  school  to  do  what 
he  did.  He  might  have  opened 
fire  into  the  playground 
through  the  school  railings. 

“Tragically,  as  society  has 
devolved  responsibility  for 
children  on  to  ‘schools,  they 
have  become  focal  points  for 
the  community  — and  for  the 
unstable  elements  within  it” 

Educational  psychologists 
said  parents*  confidence  in 
schools  as  places  of  security 
second  only  to  the  home 
would  be  irrevocably  shaken 
after  the  shooting. 

Extra  bars  and  bolts  may 
increase  the  physical  safety  of 
schoolchildren,  but  the  loss  of 
psychological  security  may 
take  longer  to  repair,  Marga- 
ret McAllister,  an  educational 
psychologist  based  near  Edin- 
burgh, said. 


First,  dreadful 
lesson  that 
thegrieving 
must  learn 


Counselling 


No  way  exists 
for  righting  a 
horrific  wrong, 
say  doctors 


Martin  Wabiwrfgtit 


“I 


Fantasies  turn 
to  awful  reality 


The  killers 


Studies  suggest 
frustration  and 
failure  motivate 
mass  murderers 


Chris  MihiD 

Medical  Correspondent 


CARNAGE  of  the  sort 
seen  yesterday  at- Dun- 
blane is  often  planned 
for  weeks,  with  the  killer 
making  preparations  as 
thou|di  going  on  a military 
mission,  forensic  psycholo- 
gists said  yesterday. 

Such  killers  were  unlikely 
to  be  mentally  ill.  In  some 
cases  the  act  was  seen  as  a 
final  attempt  to  win  fame  and 
recognition  after  a lifetime  of 
low  achievement  and 
rejection. 

Gerard  Baiies.  of  the  Nor- 
vick  c lineal  forensic  unit  in 
Norwich,  said  that  the  prime 
question  of  “why?"  was  al- 
most impossible  to  answer. 

"It's  put  down  to  mental  ill- 
ness. but  studies  of  multiple 
murderers  and  serial  killers 
have  shown  they  are  not  men- 
tally ill  in  the  strict  sense  of 
being  a schizophrenic  or 
manic  depressive. 

"Where  you  look  in  terms 
of  background  is  at  things 
like  isolation,  a loner,  poss- 
ible desire  for  revenge,  desire 
for  status,  a desire  to  be  fam- 
ous, or  if  not  that  then  infa- 
mous, a desire  to  be  a soldier 
or  a commando  who  idolises 
guns. 

"Sometimes  there  is  a 
direct  link  where  the  person 
has  been  an  ex-pupil,  with  a 
sense  of  frustration  or  failure, 
but  it  is  not  clear  what  brings 
this  together  so  they  will  go 
and  do  something  like  this." 

Mr  Baiies  added;  “I  would 
be  very  suprised  if  the  Indi- 
vidual hadn't  had  thoughts, 
fantasies,  images  in  their 


head  — this  sort  of  thing 
brewing.” 

It  was  very  difficult  to  pick 
up  such  signs  in  advance,  but 
there  was  often  a sense  of 
preparation  in  the  preceding 
days  or  weeks.  "They  might 
visit  a gun  range  more  often 
or  stockpile  ammunition.  It's 
as  though  they  are  preparing 
for  a mission.  This  is  it  — this 
is  the  final  thing,  the  status 
they  have  sought,  they  have 
achieved  their  purpose  as 
they  see  it  — so  they  kill 
themselves." 

Dr  Clive  Meux,  a senior  lec- 
turer at  the  Insitute  of  Psychi- 
atry, London,  and  a consul- 
tant at  Broadmoor  Hospital, 
said  previous  studies  had  di- 
vided mass  killers  into  classi- 
fications including  "spree 
killers"  and  "pseudo-com- 
mandos" but  the  true  reasons 
for  their  acts  remained  elu- 
sive. "Why  is  the  most  impor- 
tant question,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  answer.” 

Dr  Meux  explained:  "Some 
individuals  are  psvchotic,  but 
many  are  not  mentally  ill  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

He  added;  "They  obviously 
have  major  problems  commu- 
nicating their  feelings  and 
are  likely  to  have  all  sorts  of 
anger  and  aggression.  Instead 
of  shouting  at  someone  they 
do  something  awful  to  an- 
other group  of  people. 

"Sometimes  people  have 
over-controlled  personalities, 
so  that  they  hold  everything 
in  and  then  it  explodes.” 

Ian  Stephen,  a freelance  fo- 
rensic psychologist  who  ad- 
vises the  TV  series  Cracker, 
said  the  facts  emerging  about 
the  gunman  matched  the  pro- 
file of  a lonely,  vengeful  man 
trying  to  prove  his  impor- 
tance. “He  sounds  very  much 
the  'omnipotent'  type  feeling 
people  were  not  giving  him 
the  attention  he  needs.  In 
writing  to  the  Queen  he  is 
saying.  ‘I'm  important  — Fil 
teach  you  to  pay  no  attention 
to  me  and  to  mock  me'. 
There's  a desire  to  prove  his 
own  status."  He  added  that 
the  sexual  element  was  quite 
unusual  in  such  cases. 


Dunblane  joins  roll  of  carnage 


Slaughters 


Sixteen  deaths 
at  Hungerford 
head  catalogue 
of  other  killings 


Gary  Yoioige,  Alex  Duval 
Smith  In  Paris  and  Mark 
Tran  m New  York 


ISTERDAY'S  tragedy 
in  Dunblane  is  the  latest 
in  a long  and  bloody  line 
of  in  discriminate  slaughters 
in  Britain  and  abroad. 

□ Hungerford 

August  1987:Michael  Ryan 
gunned  down  16  people,  in- 
cluding his  mother,  and  in- 
jured ll  with  a semi-auto- 
matic Armalite  rifle  in  the 
Berkshire  market  town  in 
1987.  He  killed  liimself  after 
being  cornered  in  a compre- 
hensive school. 

G Holywood 

June  1994:  A former  pupil 
launched  a flame-thrower 
attack  on  children  taking  A- 
level  exams  at  a school  in 
Holywood.  County  Down, 
which  left  three  horrifically 
scarred  and  burnt  several 
others.  Graham  Bell,  aged  46, 
an  unemployed  electronics  ex- 
pert and  amateur  stuntman, 
said  he  had  a grudge  against 
the  school  for  giving  him  Inad- 
equate career  advice. 

□ Middles  brongh 

March  1994;  A masked  man 
burst  into  a comprehensive 
school  classroom  in  Middles- 
brough, forced  children  to 
kneel  down,  and  then  stabbed 
12-year-old  Nikki  Conroy  to 
death.  Two  other  girls  were 
injured,  one  stabbed  15  times. 
Stephen  Wilkinson,  aged  30, 
blamed  the  attack  on  his  alter 
ego.  He' was  sent  to  a secure 
hospital  The  judge  ordered 
him  never  to  be  released. 

O France 

May  1993:  A man  with  ex- 
plosives strapped  to  his  body 


A house  ablaze  during  Michael  Ryan’s  rampage  through 
Hungerford  in  1987  photograph:  coun  shepherd 


Hall  Garth  School,  Middlesbrough,  where  Nikki  Conroy 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  1994  photograph  carl  rutnerforo 


held  hostage  four  teachers 
and  20  three-  and  four-year- 
old  pupils  at  a nursery  school 
in  Neuilly  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  Eric  Schmit,  who  had 
demanded  100  million  francs 
(£13.3  million),  was  shot  dead 
by  police  after  a 32-hour  siege. 


None  of  the  children  or  teach- 
ers were  killed. 

July  1989:  A French  farmer 
shot  and  killed  14  people  in- 
cluding members  of  his  fam- 
ily in  the  village  of  Luxiol, 
close  to  the  Swiss  border.  He 
was  captured  by  police. 


□ United  States 

January  1989:  Patrick 

Purdy,  a disturbed  welder, 
fired  more  than  100  rounds 
from  his  AK-47  into  the  play- 
ground of  his  former  school 
in  Stockton,  California,  kill 
ing  five  children  aged  be- 
tween six  and  nine,  and 
wounding  30.  All  were  refu- 
gees from  South-east  Asia.  He 
then  killed  himself. 

December  1993:  A gunman 
walked  through  the  aisle  of  a 
rush-hour  train  in  Garden 
City,  just  outside  New  York, 
and  randomly  shot  at  passen- 
gers, killing  four. 

July  1993:  A man  carrying 
two  semi-automatic  weapons, 
a handgun  and  a bag  with 
hundreds  of  bullets  walked 
into  a law  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  opened  fire,  killing 
nine  people.  He  then  shot 
himself. 

December  1987:  Former  US 
Air  Force  sergeant  Gene  Sim- 
mons killed  14  of  his  relatives 
on  Christmas  Day  in  Russel- 
ville,  Arkansas. 

□ Sweden 

June  1995:  A 24-year-old 
army  shooting  instructor 
killed  seven  people,  including 
five  women,  in  the  central 
town  of  Falun,  after  a dispute 
with  a woman  in  a 
restaurant. 

□ New  Zealand 
November  1990:  A gun- 

wielding  loner  killed  ll  men, 
women  and  children  in  the 
tiny  seaside  village  of  Ara- 
moana  in  a rampage  lasting 
24  hours.  He  was  killed  by 
anti-terrorist  police. 

n South  Africa 

November  1989:  Former 
policeman  Barend  Strydom,  a 
rightwing  extremist,  killed 
seven  blacks  in  the  centre  of 
Pretoria,  He  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  1989,  but  released  in 
1992  as  part  of  a general 
amnesty. 

□ Canada 

December  1989:  Marc  Le- 
puie,  a 25-year-old  war  movie 
fen.  shot  dead  14  young  women 
at  the  University  of  Montreal, 
then  killed  himself.  “You’re  all 
a bunch  of  feminists."  he 
yelled  as  he  opened  fire. 


DON’T  think  you 
ever  cope  with  it" 
says  Peter  Conroy, 
the  devastated 
father  of  12-year-old  Nikki 
whose  classroom  murder  in 
Middlesbrough  filled  the 
nation  with  horror  two  years 
ago.  “It  doesn't  get  any  easier. 
The  pain  charges  context  but 
it  never  goes." 

His  tearful  reaction  to  the 
horror  of  Dunblane  under- 
lines the  dreadful  lesson 
which  counsellors  and  doc 
tors  have  gently  started 
bringing  to  the  traumatised 
town.  Every  normal  and  inge- 
nious way  of  making  sense  of 
the  world  will  have  been  shat- 
tered for  the  children  and 
families,  as  thoroughly  as  the 
torn  bodies  of  the  victims. 

Doctors  shrink  from  the 
dreadful  prognosis  of  offering 
naught  for  our  comfort,  but 
they  do  not  try  to  pretend  that 
life  for  the  bereaved  and  the 
small,  uncomprehending  wit- 
nesses will  feel  safe  and  com- 
fortable for  years,  or  ever. 

Aberfen  still  has  villagers 
who  will  not  talk  about  the 
wall  of  slurry  which  took  116 
children,  almost  a whole  gen- 
eration, when  it  swept 
through  the  school  in  1966. 
Parents  of  young  victims  of 
the  Herald  of  Free  Enterprise 
tragedy  at  Zeebrugge,  nine 
years  ago,  continue  to  long 
for  the  opportunity  they 
never  had  to  say  goodbye. 

The  fundamental  cruelty 
for  survivors,  and  especially 
young  children,  is  wanting 
the  impossible:  to  set  the  ter- 
rible wrong  to  rights.  Simon 
O’Loughlin.  one  of  a team  of 
doctors  and  counsellors  called 
In  when  12  pupils  from  Hag- 
ley  High  School  in  Warwick- 
shire died  in  a crash  on  the 
M40,  found  this  the  hard  but 

essential  first  point  to  make. 

“All  of  us  have  a tremen- 
dous need  to  remedy  what  has 
gone  so  disastrously  wrong," 
he  says,  2V,  years  on  from  the 
tragedy.  “But  that  cannot  be 
done.  We  can  only  encourage 
the  slow  and  painful  process 
of  gradually  restoring  some 
sense  of  equilibrium,  even 
though  in  some  cases  that  can 
never  completely  happen.” 

The  second  individual  Cal- 
vary for  the  bereaved  is  to 
recognise  that  “normal  life” 
must  be  tried  for,  routines 
restored  even  when  the  stron- 
gest impulse  is  not  to  let  their 
child  go  to  Dunblane  primary 
again.  Anne  Gold,  whose  joint 
book  on  school  trauma  with 
Bill  Yule,  consultant  child 
psychologist  at  London’s 
Maudsley  hospital,  was  sent 
to  every  school  two  years  ago, 
puts  her  emphasis  on  this. 

‘’We  cannot  deny  what  has 


happened,  but  what  does  it 
say  to  young  children  if  the 
school  does  not  get  back  to 
normal?  Life  docs  go  on  and 
that  is  the  message  from  nor- 
mal school:  there  is  life.  We 
are  here,"  she  says. 

"Staff  and  everyone  helping 
will  be  very  careful  and 
watch  each  child  closely. 
There  will  be  nightmares  and 
awful  fear  and  shock.  But  al- 
though this  will  be  frighten- 
ing. it  is  quite  natural.  It  is 
probably  what  the  body  has  ro 
go  through,  as  we  try  to  get 
back  to  normality  again." 

Mrs  Gold  adds:  “In  any  di- 
saster, post-iraumatic  stress 
affects  some  people  and  not 
others,  according  to  individ- 
ual circumstances." 

Mr  O'LoughJin,  consultant 
psychologist  at  Kiddermin- 
ster general  hospital,  found 
that  communal  activities, 
centred  on  the  crash  victims 
but  in  a positive  way.  were  a 
form  of  therapy. 

Anne  Gold  believes  in  “chil- 
dren working  together,  per- 
haps on  a memorial  to  their 
friends  who  have  died  That 
would  be  painful  but  healing. 
It  would  say:  we  remember 
you,  and  carry  on." 

The  parents  at  Hagley,  like 
the  families  of  the  four  sixth- 
formers  killed  in  the  Lyme 
Bay  canoeing  disaster  three 
years  ago.  also  found  relief  in 
campaigning  to  prevent 
future  tragedies:  pressing  for 
seatbelts  In  school  minibuses 
and  much  stricter  regulation 
of  adventure  holiday  centres. 

Carolyn  Langley,  whose 
daughter  Claire  was  one  of 
those  drowned,  recalled  the 
“sense  of  achieving  some- 
thing” after  a meeting  with 
the  then  Education  Secretary. 
John  Patten. 

Dunblane  does  not  appear 
to  have  this  option,  apart 
from  despairing  cries  for 
more  locks  and  more  mis- 
trust. Their  children's  killer 
is  also  beyond  vengeance. 

Peter  Conroy  says:  “The 
fact  that  he  is  dead  is  going  to 
perhaps  cause  problems  for 
the  families.  They  will  never 
know  why  he  did  this." 

He  and  his  family  know  in 

gruesome  detail  about  the 
workings  of  the  deranged 
mind  of  Nikki’s  killer. 
Stephen  Wilkinson,  after  sit- 
ting through  a long  week  of 
psychiatric  evidence  in  Leeds 
crown  court. 

But  the  experience  leaves 
him  adding  the  rider:  “It  may 
be  a blessing  for  the  children 
left  in  the  class,  knowing  that 
he  will  not  turn  up  again.  In 
our  case  (with  Wilkinson 
young  and  alive  in  secure 
psychiatric  care]  that  isn’t 
necessarily  true.” 

Mr  Conroy's  conclusion  is 
also  bleak:  "Sadly  today,  you 
can't  guarantee  that  if  your 
son  and  daughter  go  to 
school,  they  will  come  home 
again." 

It  is  echoed  by  Anne  Gold, 
and  the  title  of  the  book  she 
wrote  with  Prof  Yule:  Wise 
Before  the  Event  The  40,000 
copies  distributed  by  the  Ca- 
louste  Gulbenkian  Founda- 
tion take  the  hard-headed  and 
uncomfortable  line:  disasters 
in  schools  will  happen.  You 
must  be  prepared. 
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Dunblane  — the  town  of 7,000  people  is  popular  as  a commuter  base  for  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  or  Stirling 


DUNBLANE  MASSACRE  5 


Police  urged  Howard  to  act  on  swelling  arsenal 


Amnesty  sought  as 
gun  numbers  grew 


Gun  control 


3 million  arms 
are  circulating, 
many  without 
registration 


Duncan  Campbell 


SENIOR  police  officers 
wrote  to  tbe  Home 
Secretary  last  year 
recommending  a guns 
amnesty  because  of  concern 
over  tbe  growing  number  of 
weapons  In  circulation.  More 
than  800,000  firearm  certifi- 
cates are  issued  annually  but 
it  is  estimated  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  3 million  fire- 
arms in  circulation. 

Fatalities  from  shootings 
account  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  homicides.  The  latest 
annual  figures,  for  1994,  show 
there  were  68  killings  with 
firearms,  a figure  that  has 
remained  fairly  stable 
throughout  the  nineties:  there 


were  74  homicides  by  shoot- 
ing in  1993  and  53  in  1991. 

There  were  122S77  offences 
involving  firearms  in  1994 
and  2,203 non -fetal  injuries. 

There  were  140,200  firearms 
certificates  issued  in  1994,  a l 
per  cent  increase  on  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  670,000  shot- 
gun certificates  issued. 

The  rules  for  the  granting 
of  firearms  certificates  were 
laid  down  in  the  1968  Fire- 
arms Act  and  the  1988  Fire- 
arms (Amendments!  Act, 
which  was  passed  after  the 
Hungerford  killings.  This  pro- 
hibits people  who  have  been 
jailed  for  more  than  three 
years  from  having  a certifi- 
cate. People  wbo  have  been 
jailed  for  between  three 
months  and  three  years  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  a certifi- 
cate after  a wait  of  five  years. 

Certificates  are  issued  by 
the  police  although  there  are 
moves  to  privatise  this  duty 
or  pass  it  to  another  agency. 

People  applying  for  a 
licence  must  satisfy  the  au- 
thorities that  they  have  a 
good  reason,  that  they  can  be 
trusted  with  weapons  and 
that  the  public  safety  will  not 
be  threatened.  Applicants 


have  to  undertake  to  keep  the 
weapons  in  a safe. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that 
Britain’s  restrictions  on 
ownership  are  among  the 
strictest  in  the  world.  Laws 
introduced  in  1920  were  tight- 
ened after  the  shooting  of 
three  police  officers  In  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  west  London,  in 
1966.  But  many  weapons  have 
not  been  registered. 

A spokesman  for  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers  said  yesterday  that  a 
guns  amnesty  has  been  under 
“active  discussion"  since  last 
year.  Administratively  and 
legislatively,  such  au  am- 
nesty is  more  complex  than 
the  recent  knives  amnesty. 
However,  an  amnesty  after 
the  Hungerford  massacre 
brought  in  42,725  firearms. 

John  Wilson,  of  tbe 
National  Pistol  Association, 
said  that  anyone  seeking  to 
join  one  of  the  country's  2,000 
shooting  clubs  would  need  the 
support  of  two  other  members 
and  serve  a probationary 
period  of  six  months. 

“We  are  all  absolutely  ap- 
palled and  mystified  by  what 
has  happened  in  Dunblane," 
Mr  Wilson  said. 


‘Safe’  haven  for 
city  parents 


The  town 


Peaceful  air 
of  prosperity 
a magnet  for 
young  families 


Donald  MacLeod 


AMONG  parents  who  ran 
in  tears  to  Dunblane, 
primary  school  yester- 
day morning  must  have  been 
many  who  had  moved  there  to 
find  good,  safe  schools,  away 
from  the  cities. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  lit- 
tle town  of  7.000  as  a com- 
muter base  for  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh or  Stirling  was 
reflected  in  a school  which 
was  bursting  at  the  seams  j 
with  720  pupils,  including 
nursery  children. 

The  two-storey  1960s  build- ; 
ing  is  surrounded  by  tempo-  | 
rary  classrooms.  A new  pri- 
mary school  had  been  built 
but  not  yet  opened  to  cope 
with  rising  numbers  of  young 
families  attracted  to  the 
peaceful  community  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allan  Water. 

The  children  of  George 
Robertson,  Labour's  Scottish 
spokesman,  attended  the 
school  which  takes  all  the 
town's  young  children,  except 
for  about  50  at  St  Mary’s,  a 
nearby  Episcopal  primary. 

Many  incomers,  like  Rob 
Brown  who  lives  near  the 
school,  had  moved  out  from 
Glasgow:  “We  were  looking 
for  a superior  quality  of  life, 
including  safer,  better 
schools.”  His  young  son  is  not 
yet  of  school  age. 

As  far  as  Centra]  Region 
police  were  concerned  Dun- 


blane was,  until  yesterday, 
the  scene  of  “nothing  of  any 
great  note". 

Tbe  sense  of  safety  for 
young  parents  and  retired 
couples  was  reinforced  by  its 
air  of  quiet  prosperity,  not  to 
mention  delightful  country- 
side mi  the  edge  of  the  High- 
lands. Although  Doune,  three 
; miles  down  the  road,  was  at 
' one  tim«»  the  pistol-making 
capital  of  the  country,  the 
town  had  the  air  of  a place 
that  had  seen  no  violent  event 
since  the  Battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir  between  the  Jacobites 
and  government  forces  in 
1715. 

It  is  an  estate  agent's 
dream.  New  housing  has  not 
swamped  tbe  character  of  the 
town  with  its  narrow  stone 
streets  and  fine  cathedral, 
which  gave  it  the  right  to 
boast  qf  being  one;  of  the  coun- 
try's smallest  cities.  The  Al- 
lan Water,  crossed  by  a 15th 
century  bridge  and  noted  for 
its  fishing,  provides  pleasant 
walks  in  the  town  for  toddlers 
to  feed  the  ducks. 

Commuting  is  easy  — Glas- 
gow is  35  minutes  away  by 
fast  train  — and  the  M9  mo- 
torway runs  nearby.  The 
schools  were  an  obvious  sell- 
ing point,  with  the  secondary. 
Dunblane  high  school,  enjoy- 
ing a good  reputation  for 
exam  results. 

A new  Tesco’s  had  sprung 
up  beside  the  station,  a sure 
sign  of  wTiri  apart 

from  the  golf  course  essential 
to  any  Scots  town,  tbe  local 
sports  club  has  squash  and 
floodlit  tennis  courts.  Only 
220  people  were  unemployed 
in  the  1991  census  figures. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  houses 
are  owner-occupied  and  con- 
ventional households  of  two 
parents  plus  children  are  by 
far  in  the  majority  — 902 
households  as  opposed  to  41 
single-parent  families. 


A comforting  embrace  as  relatives  and  pupils  gathered 
outside  tbe  school  yesterday  photograph:  muroo  ttadEOO 
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On  alert ...  A United  States  naval  officer  looks  from  the  bridge  of  the  USS  Independence  aircraft  carrier  across  the  tense  Taiwan  Strait  yesterday  photograph:  rrsuo  moye 

Invasive  cloud  lingers  over  island 


A Taiwanese  outcrop  remains  defiant  about 
China’s  threats,  writes  Andrew  Higgins 
on  Flower  Island  in  the  Pescadores 


BEYOND  a tin  can 
with  incense  hang- 
ing above  the  front 
door,  over  the 
shoulder  of  his  wife  cleaning 
cauliflower  on  the  step  and 
past  strips  of  red  paper  prom- 
ising peaceful  prosperity  for 
the  Lunar  New  Year,  the  head 
of  Flower  Island  will  have  a 
wonderful  view  of  any  Chi- 
nese invasion. 

From  a living  room 
crammed  with  tributes  to  the 
Buddhist  goddess  of  merry  and 
mementoes  recording  his  own 
modest  ascent  to  the  bottom 
rung  of  Taiwan's  government 
structure,  he  looks  out  across 
the  tensest  stretch  of  sea  In 
Asia,  and  probably  the  world. 

There,  just  out  of  view  but 
still  within  earshot  of  the  300 
people  left  on  the  desolate. 
Taiwanese-controlled  island 
— known  in  Chinese  as 
Huayu  — the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  (PLA)  yesterday 
held  a second  day  of  live-fire 
military  exercises. 

In  the  sky  high  overhead 
passed  a fourth  test  ballistic 
missile  on  its  way  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait  Due  soon  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  two 
United  States  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers. 

“About  seven  o'clock  last 
night  we  heard  this  noise: 
bung,"  said  Wang  An-chih. 


| “Not  very  loud  but  very  deep. 

| It  definitely  wasn't  a firework. 
We  know  what  fireworks 
sound  like  around  here." 

His  sorry  little  domain  of 
sisal,  scrub  and  a disused 
lighthouse,  lies  closer  than 
any  other  part  of  Taiwan  to 
China's  display  of  Sukhoi-27 
fighters,  battleships  and  the 
other  wares  of  Asia’s  emerg- 
ing — and  increasingly  bellig- 
erent — superpower. 

The  sound  yesterday  was  of 
jets  as  they  roared  through 
low  clouds  over  the  Taiwan 
Strait  The  defence  ministry 
in  Taipei  reported  30  groups 
of  Chinese  warplanes  in  the 
air  about  24  miles  west  of  Mr 
Wang’s  living  room. 

Mr  Wang  spread  across  a 
table  a map  drawn  up  by  the 
government  to  show  fisher- 
men which  part  of  the  strait 
to  avoid:  most  of  it 

“We  live  off  fish  — now  we 
can't  get  near  them,"  he 
complained. 

Off  limits  until  China  stops 
flexing  its  muscle  is  a prime 
fishing  zone,  marked  on  the 
map  with  a zig-zag.  It  strad- 
dles a rectangular  box  into 
which  the  PLA  will  spend  an- 
other five  days  dropping 
bombs  and  launching  ship- 
borne  .rockets  — Beijing’s 
churlish  contribution  to  cam- 
paigning for  Taiwan's  presi- 
dential election  on  March  23. 


“If  the  Chinese  communists 
come,  there  is  hot  much  1 can 
do,"  Mr  Wang  said.  "We  have 
nothing  special  worth  taking 
anyway.  If  they  want  to  use 
force,  that  will  be  that  Fin- 
ished. None  of  us  has  a gun. 
We  cant  resist"  Local  war- 


riors- a dozen  coastguards 
-and.  a . handful  of  raw"  don- 
scripts  on  national  service.  — . 
patrol  armedonly  with  walk- 
ie-talkies, binoculars  »nd  gas 
masks. 

On  other,  more  useful  and 
more  accessible  islands  in 


Taiwan’s  Pescadores  archi- 
pelago, reinforced  garrisons 
are  digging  in. 

Taiwan’s  chief  of  staff, 
General  Luo  Yi-chi,  has  just 
visited  the  regional  capital  of 
Makxmg  to  rally  his  forces 
and,  according  to  the  local 
newspaper,  “make  prepara- 
i dons  for  war". 

On  the  islet  of  Huchingli 
I (Tiger  Well)  yesterday,  sol- 
| diers  loaded  new  gHaii.o  from 
i the  quayside  on  to  the  back  of 
a military,  truck  and  cruised 
the  waterfront  in  an  Ameri- 
can Humvee  military  vehicle 
fitted  with  a machine  gun. 

Flower  Island,  almost  totally 
flowerless,  seems  to  be  all  on 
its  own,  although  it  did  receive 
a brief  visit  by  a vice-presiden- 
tial candidate,  looking  for  a i 
hint  of  danger  with  which  to 
humigh  hjg  campaign 

Military  headquarters  is  a 
two-storey  concrete  house, 
distinguished  only  by  a rusty 
metal  rod  flying  Taiwan’s 
single-starred  flag. 

A chubby  coastguard 
stands  guard  at  the  door.  Is  he 
not  concerned  that  the  PUL 
as  military  experts  fear, 
might  move  against  a small 
island  such  as  this?  “Our 
higher-ups  have  their  plans,” 
he  said.  Asked  what  plan*;  be 
has  himself,  he  replied-  “I 
can’t  talk  about  that” 

A local  shrine  on  a hill 
above  the  harbour,  which  Is 
packed  with  grounded  fishing 
boats,  has  been  turned  into  an 
observation  poet  A solitary 
sentry  peers  through  high- 
powered  binoculars  for  any 
sign  that  the  PLA  might  be 


about  to  put  into  practice  its 
recent  training  in  beach 
bombing,  amphibious  land- 
ings a-nd  parachute  drops. 

“None  of  us  here  have  any 
money,  so  war  does  not  worry 
us.”  said  Wu  Lien-wu,  a 
beached  fisherman  sitting 
among  a dozen  bored  villag- 
ers who  had  squeezed  into  the 
island’s  only  shop  to  watch 
television.  "Only  those  with 
lots  of  money  are  worried.” 

No  wealthier,  but  more  anx- 
ious, are  the  island’s  intellec- 
tuals — a group  of  bespecta- 
cled and  earnest  young 
teachers  sent  from  Taiwan 
proper  to  teach  local  children. 

“The  communists  are  sav- 
ages," said  Sylvia  Peng.  “We 
want  other  countries  to 
understand  that  Taiwan  is 
different  from  China.  We  are 
Chinese  in  race  but,  like  Sin- 
gaporeans. we  are  indepen- 
dent." It  is  precisely  such  talk 
that  China  set  out  to  silence 

With  its  asralating  campaign 
of  intimidation. 

Flying  in  by  helicopter  on 
an  island-hopping  inspection 
tour,  the  region's  senior  offi- 
cial arrived  in  a Yankees 
baseball  cap.  “1  have  visited 
five  islands  today,  and  all  are 
calm.”  said  Chen  Lieh. 
“There  is  a problem,  yes.  but 
we  are  all  brothers,  so  we 
ahmilri  find  a rational  way  out 
of  this.  Making  war  is  the 
most  stupid  solution  of  alL 

“We  should  let  time  and 
history  solve  it.  As  Mao 
Zedong  said,  it  could  take  100 
years  to  get  back  Taiwan. 
They  should  listen  more  to 
what  Mao  said.” 


News  in  brief 


Call  to  extradite 
genocide  ‘leader’ 


THE  Rwandan  foreign  minister.  Anastaza  Gasana.  l^for 
Cameroon  yesterday  to  seek  theextradihonofan  airesien 
genocide  suspect  who  is  by  for  the  biggest  alleged  ringleader  of 

the  1994  slaughter  in  detention. 

Mr  Gasana  said  he  would  ask  Cameroon  s presidrat  toesrtra 
elite  Theoneste  Bagosora,  a former  Rwandan  arm}  colonel  trno 
was  chief  of  cabinet  at  the  defence  ministry’  during  Je  geno- 
cide. He  was  arrested  in  Cameroon  on  Sunday  on  a Bejian 
arrest  warrant  suspected  of  Involvement  in  the  killingc* 
Belgian  United  Nations  peacekeepers  in  Rwanda  m 

Mr  Gasana,  who  had  said  earlier  that  Col  Bagosora  wmud  be 
hanrtpri  over  to  the  UN  tribunal  investigating  the  genocide,  said 
hte government  now  wanted  him  to  fece  justice  in  Rwanda. 

Rwandan  government  officials  describe  Col  Bagosora  as  one 
of  those  most  wanted  in  connection  with  the  genocide.  Mr 
Gasana  said  the  colonel  played  a key  role  in  arming  the  «utu 
extremist  militia  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  up  to  a million 
minority  Tuts  is  and  Hutu  moderates.  — Reuter.  Kigali- 


Nuclear  stockpiles  ‘untraced* 


FORMER  Soviet  republics  cannot  account  for  a large  percentage 
of  tiie  hundreds  of  tons  of  bomb-grade  uranium  and  plutonium 
once  listed  in  their  stockpiles,  creating  a “primary  national 
security  concern  for  the  United  States",  according  to  a report  by 
US  government  Investigators.  

The  report  says  the  nuclear  material  is  an  easy  target  lor 
smugglers  «nH  terrorists,  citing  lax  security  procedures  at  many 
civilian  and  military  nnc'fpar  sites  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Investigators  for  the  General  Accounting  Office  said  they  had 
been  able  to  wander  into  one  prominent  nuclear  storage  site  in 
Moscow,  the  Kurchatov  Institute,  without  showing  identifica- 
tion, and  that  it  bad  been  guarded  by  a single  unarmed  policeman. 

While  there  has  long  been  concern  about  the  smuggling  of 
uranium  and  plutonium  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  report 
provided  several  new,  disturbing  details  on  the  lax  security 
systems  protecting  nuclear  stockpiles,  and  on  the  ease  with  which 
thw»yps  could  amt  spjl  nuclear  components.  — New  York 

Tunes.  Washington. 


Dutch  drug  policy  endorsed 

THE  Netherlands  has  won  a rare  show  of  support  from  another 
country  for  its  controversial  drugs  policy.  A letter  signed  by 
Margarethe  Nimsch,  the  health  minister  cf  the  German  state  of 
Hesse,  praised  the  liberal  Dutch'  drugs  policy  and  urged  the 

Netherlands  to  resist  foreign  pressure  to  adopt  a harder  line. 

Hie  letter,  dated  March  5.  was  addressed  to  the  Dutch  health 
minister,  with  copies  sent  to  the  prime  minister,  justice  minister 
and  pariiamprif 

“The  state  of  Hesse  welcomes  and  supports  the  pragmatic  and 
humane  policy  of  harm  reduction  pursued  by  the  Netherlands  in 
the  area  of  drugs,  which  is  exemplary  in  Europe."  wrote  Ms 
Nimsch,  a senior  Green  party  figure  whose  liberal  drugs  policy 
has  made  her  famous  throughout  Germany. 

She  said  health  authorities  in  Hesse  had  received  valuable 
advice  and  material  assistance  from  Dutch  experts  in  setting  up 
experimental  programmes  for  drug  addicts.  — Reuter,  The 
Hague. 


Aids  funds  misspent 

TENS  nf  mill  ions  of  dollars  allocated  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  Aids  research  in  1994 was  spent  inappropriately — either 
on  studies  that  have  little  relevance  to  the  disease  or  on  adminis- 
trative expenses  that  are  impossible  to  pin  down,  according  to 
three  recent  reports. 

A report  by  100  scientists  and  activists,  released  today,  says  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  $15  billion  allocated  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  Aids  research  in  1994  was  either  used 
administratively  to  help  keep  health  institutes  in  business,  or 
siphoned  off  to  cover  research  projects  not  related  to  Aids — in 
areas  inclurilngraimw  HwarT  iHwmwp,  veterinary  modir-inp  and  - 
dentistry." 

When  Dr  Richard  Klausner.  head  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  was  asked  about  $22  million  in  Aids  funds  used  by  the 
director  erf  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  in  1994 for  unspeci- 
fied “personal  services”,  he  said  he  knew  the  money  was  spent  on 
“salaries"  but  he  could  not  say  whose.  — Newsday. 


From  just  £30  for  a Full  12  months'  cover,  no  one 
offers  you  more  security  on  the  rood  thon  the  RAC: 

■ RAC  Rescue  covers  you,  not  your  cor.  So  now 
you  can  call  on  us  whenever  you  need  fast 
roadside  assistance,  even  when  you're  simply 
a passenger  in  someone  else's  car. 

■ Roadside  Rescue.  In  more  than  8 out  of  10 
cases,  our  patrols  can  fix  cars  on  the  spot. 
Otherwise,  they'll  tow  you  to  a nearby  garage, 
free  of  charge. 

■ Accident  Service.  A replacement  cor,  free  legal 

advice,  plus  we'll  deal  with  your  insurers. ' 


■ Theft  and  Vandalism  Cover:  If  your  car's  stolen 
or  can't  be  driven  because  of  vandalism,  well 
remove  it  to  a nearby  garage  or  secure  area. 

■ Battery  Assist.  A new  battery  on  the  spot. 

Whatever  service  you  use,  callouts  and  our  labour 
are  free  - you  only  pay  for  parts. 

You  can  also  tailor  your  cover  to  meet  your  needs, 
with  the  option  to  take  out  Joint  and  Family  Cover  or 
add  our  'At  Home'  service. 

Don't  wait  until  you  break  down.  Find  out  how  to  join 

the  RAC  today. 


PHONE  FREE  TODAY  ON 

0800  029  029 

OR  INTERNET 
http://  www.rac.co.ok/ 
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Disneyland9  Paris 
announces  its 
latest  attraction. 


The  price. 


Indiana  Jones’*  and  the  Temple  of  Fail,  Big  Thunder  Mountain  and,  of  course, 
Spoce  Mountain  - the  greatest  adventure  in  the  universe.  Disneyland  Paris 
has  always  hod  plenty  of  attractions  for  the  whole  family. 

Even  tire  pices  are  an  attraction  in  their  own  right;  from  10th  -13th  and 
17lh-20th  March  1996,  a family  of  four  con  enjoy  three  great  days  of  fun 
and  excitement  for  just  £79"eoch. 

This  includes  a return  ferry  crossing  for  one  car,  two  nights  at  the  Hotel  Santa  Fe, 
continental  breakfast  and,  best  of  all,  unlimited  entry  to  the  Park. 

To  book  this  very  attractive  offer,  call  us  now  on  the  number  below. 


Someone  you  know  can't  waif  to  ga 


PARIS 


0990  03  03  03 

To  receive  your  free  Disneyland  Paris  Brochure,  send  the  completed  coupon  to:  Disneyland 
Paris,  FREEPOST,  P.O,  Box  200,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwickshire  CV37  9HY. 


Name:  (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Msl. 

Home  oddness: 

Postcode: 


Telephone:. 
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Unemployment  rises  again 


Larry  Elliott 

Economies  Editor 


Government  at- 
tempts to  rekindle 
a sense  of  con- 
sumer well-being 
in  the  run-up  to 
the  election  were  dealt  a seri- 
ous blow  yesterday  with  the 
news  that  Britain’s  dole 
queues  lengthened  last  month 
for  the  first  thus  in  two-and-a- 
half  years. 

After  several  months  in 
which  the  resilience  of  the 
labour  market  has  surprised 
the  City,  the  effects  of  the 
stuttering  economy  were 
reflected  in  February  by  an 
increase  in  un employment,  a 
drop  in  Job  vacancies  and  the 
flatness  of  earnings. 

The  stagnation  in  factory 
orders  put  paid  to  the  recent 
email  boom  in  manufacturing 
jobs,  where  rising  unit  labour 
costs  and  falling  productivity 
prompted  a 27,000  cut  in  the 
workforce  in  January. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  put  a brave  face  on 
the  6.800  rise  in  the  season- 
ally-adjusted  jobless  total. 


stressing  that  1996  would  be 
the  year  “when  the  ordinary 
citizki  will  begin  to  feel  the 
benefits**  of  the  recovery. 

But  Michael  Meacher, 
Labour's  employment  spokes- 
man, said  that  the  figures 
underlined  how  job  insecu- 
rity was  “now  the  central  fact 
of  the  British  economy”. 

Analysts,  who  had  been  ex- 
pecting the  30th  successive 
drop  in  the  jobless  total,  said 
the  data  from  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Office  were  good  news 
for  inflation  and  vindicated 
Mr  Clarke’s  decision  last 
week  to  cut  interest  rates  to  6 


per  cent.  CSO  officials  said  it 
was  too  early  to  say  whether 
the  February  figures  marked  i 
a turning  point  for  the  labour 
market  and  that  the  underly- 
ing trend  was  still  down  by 
about  10.000  a month. 

They  added  that  pail  of  the  1 
increase  last  month  might  i 
have  been  due  to  strikes  in 
around  50  of  the  country's 

1.000  benefit  offices.  The  in- 
dustrial action  did  not  hinder 
people  registering  as  unem- 
ployed, but  caused  delays  in 
people  who  had  found  jobs 
dropping  off  the  claimant 1 
count  officials  said.  For  the  | 


first  time  in  five  years,  the 
number  of  people  leaving  the 
count  dipped  below  300.000 
last  month. 

According  to  the  CSO,  the 
raw  figures  for  unemploy- 
ment showed  a drop  of  7,517  to 
2,302.966  last  month  In  the 
□umber  of  people  out  of  work 
and  claiming  benefits.  Once 
adjusted  for  seasonal  factors, 
the  total  rose  by  6,800  to 
2^13.600  — the  first  increase 
since  August  1993. 

The  claimant  count  has 
fallen  by  765.000  since  its  peak 
in  December  1992.  but  re- 
mains more  than  a million 


higher  than  when  the  Conser- 
vatives came  to  power  in  May 
1979.  Only  the  South-east,  East 
Anglia  and  Northern  Ireland 
bucked  the  upward  trend  in 
unemployment  last  month. 
The  national  jobless  rate  is 
unchanged  at  7.9  per  cent 

The  number  of  job  vacan- 
cies fell  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive month,  although  the 
small  drop  of  400  still  left  the 
overall  total  13.500  up  on  a 
year  ago  at  186,900. 

Average  earnings  — which 
measure  basic  pay,  overtime 
and  bonuses  — rose  by  3.25 
per  cent  in  the  year  to  Janu- 


Midland  Bank  branch  staff  asked  to  reapply  for  posts  in  latest  round  of  cuts 


Ian  King 

Thousands  of  staff  at 
Midland  Bank  have  been 
made  to  reapply  for  their 
jobs  as  part  of  the  bank's 
latest  round  of  job  cuts. 

Most  of  the  staff  involved 
— some  of  whom  have 
worked  for  the  bank  for 
more  than  20  years  — work 


in  its  branch  network, 
where  Midland  Is  cutting 
2.600  jobs  this  year.  Back- 
Office jobs  in  the  branches 
are  being  transferred  to 
central  processing  units. 

Although  Midland,  which 
recently  announced  armnai 
pre-tax  profits  of  £998  mil- 
lion, expects  some  1.170  po- 
sitions to  become  available 
at  the  units,  because  of  the 


shortfall,  some  branch  staff 
will  be  compelled  to  re- 
apply for  posts. 

A Midland  spokesman 
said:  “Where  people  are 
displaced,  we  will  attempt 
to  redeploy  them,  but  it 
could  be  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  jobs 
available,  and  a certain 
number  of  staff  applying 
for  them.” 


However,  Midland's 
plans  were  attacked  by 
John  Brawley,  of  the  bank- 
ing union.  Bifu.  who  said 
die  tactic  was  not  a new 
one  in  the  sector. 

He  added:  “What  is  wor- 
rying about  this  is  that  the 
major  cuts  of  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  started  at 
Midland.  All  the  other 
banks  seemed  to  be  trying 


Bank  governor 
comes  out  as 
a Eurosceptic 


Richard  Themae 

THE  Bank  of  England 
governor.  Eddie  George, 
yesterday  defied  Euro- 
pean attempts  to  force  Brit- 
ain’s hand  on  monetary 
union,  warning  that  a dash 
for  a single  currency  could 
shatter  relations  between 
European  countries. 

Nailing  his  colours  to  the 
Eurosceptic  mast,  Mr  George 
said  he  had  become  increas- 
ingly doubtfhl  about  the  bene- 
fits of  ftill  monetary  union. 

“If  EMU  goes  wrong  it 
could  become  a serious 
source  of  political  discord 
within  Europe  rather  than 
contributing  to  European  har- 
mony," he  told  a Royal  Insti- 
tute of  international  Affairs 
conference  in  London. 

The  governor  also  dashed 
with  his  European  counter- 
parts by  insisting  that  the 
pound  did  not  have  to  rejoin 
the  exchange  rate  mechanism 
in  order  to  retain  the  option 
of  taking  part  in  a single 
currency. 

He  said  it  would  be  mind- 
less to  insist  that  a currency 
which  had  achieved  stability 
outside  the  ERM  be  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  monetary 
union,  while  a currency 
which  had  fluctuated  within 
the  new  15  per  emit  bands  was 
allowed  to  join. 

German  and  French  officials 
insisted  yesterday  that  the 
original  provisions  of  the 
Maastricht  treaty  must  be  ad- 
hered to,  the  pound  having  to 
enter  the  ERM  by  1997  to  qual- 
ify for  membership  of  a single 
currency  by  1999.  Klaus  Re- 
gling,  the  German  finance 
ministry’s  director-general, 
told  the  same  meeting:  “The 
treaty  is  clear  about  this." 

Bank  of  France  governor 
Jean-Claade  Trichet  said: 
“The  letter  of  the  treaty  sug- 
gests that  you  have  to  belong 
to  the  ERM  - 


But  Mr  George  insisted  that 
the  situation  had  changed 
radically  since  the  treaty  was 
signed;  pressure  on  member 
countries  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  timetable  could  undei> 
mine  the  entire  European 
project.  *1  am  concerned  that 
the  treaty  timetable  is  pro- 
ducing a sort  of  sprint  to  the 
line  by.  the  end  of  next  year, 
which  is  not  helpful,”  he  said. 

If  there  were  doubts  about  i 
the  likely  success  of  a single  | 
currency,  Mr  George  said,  1 
Britain  should  stay  outside. 
With  sensible  monetary  pol- 
icy at  home,  Britain  would 
not  suffer  from  remaining 
outside.  “There  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  to  suppose  that  the 
British  economy  would  be 
damaged  by  exerising  that  op- 
tion," he  said. 

Mr  George's  concerns  about 
the  potential  dangers  of  a 
single  currency  were  echoed 
by  Adair  Turner,  director- 
general  of  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry. 

He  told  the  conference  that 
with  varying  levels  of  produc- 
tivity in  different  parts  of  the 
union,  a single  currency 
would  drive  up  unemploy- 
ment unless  there  were 
moves  to  Increase  wage  flexi- 
bility. If  trade  unions  man- 
aged to  harmonise  wage 
levels,  EMU  would  be  ‘‘an  em- 
ployment disaster." 

• Germany  and  France  have 
frozen  same  spending  to  keep 
alive  hopes  of  getting  their 
1997  deficits  down  to  3 per 
cent  of  gross  domestic 
product  to  qualify  tor  a Euro- 
pean single  currency  in  1999. 
Germany's  was  3.6  per  cent  in 
1995,  France’s  more  than  5 per 
cent 

The  German  finance  minis- 
ter, Theo  Waigel,  in  a speech 
to  the  German  lower  house, 
said  he  would  impose  a spend- 
ing cap,  effective  from  tomor- 
row, on  items  above  certain 
levels,  whether  already  in  the  i 
budget  or  not 


Notebook 


ary.  the  seventh  month  in  a 
row  in  which  the  annual  rise 
has  remained  unchanged. 

City  economists  said  this 

underlined  the  lack  of  infla- 
tionary pressure  coming  from 
the  labour  market  thereby 
giving  the  Chancellor  scope 
for  further  cuts  in  interest 
rates  If  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  struggle  over  the  com- 
ing months. 

TUC  general  secretary  John 
Monks  said  the  rise  was  a 
blow  to  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  con- 
firmed that  investment 
growth  was  slowing  down. 


Ghost  may  rule 
out  referendum 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


to  get  their  numbers  down 
to  Midland's  levels,  and 
now  Midland  is  cutting  jobs 
again,  it  could  he  that  this 
is  the  second  tranche.** 

Mr  Brawley  said  the  high 
street  banks  used  various 
ploys  — such  as  offering  an 
employee  a job  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  knowing 
'that  the  worker  could  not 
take  it. 


THE  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism has  come  back  to 
haunt  the  architects  of  a 
single  European  currency. 
Once  the  ERM  was  the  fa- 
voured vehicle  for  achieving 
monetary  union,  but  plans  for 
a gradual  narrowing  of  its 
bands  until  currency  rates 
could  be  joined,  were  wrecked 
in  the  turbulence  which  first 
swept  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  in  1992. 

After  the  second  round  of 
speculative  assault  on  the  sys- 
tem in  1993.  the  European 
Union  policymakers  grudg- 
ingly accepted  defeat  widen- 
ing the  bands  to  15  per  cent  — 
a level  which,  it  was  thought 
would  never  be  tested.  With 
hindsight  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  the  sys- 
tem a decent  burial. 

That  though,  would  have 
meant  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about 
the  clause  in  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  which  says  currencies 
have  to  have  lived  within  the 
ERM  bands  for  two  years  to 
qualify  for  monetary  union. 
Better  then  than  now.  how- 
ever, as  it  becomes  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  by  keep- 
ing a valueless  ERM  in  being, 
just  to  save  face,  the  policy- 
makers have  turned  it  into  a 
potential  barrier  to  those  EU 
countries  which  are  not  mem- 
bers — Britain.  Italy,  Greece. 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

; Eddie  George,  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  may 
well  rage,  as  he  did  yesterday, 
against  the  mindlessness  of 
barring  a stable  currency 
from  EMU.  while  allowing  in 
one  which  (in  theory)  might 
have  fluctuated  by  up  to  15 
per  cent  either  side  of  a cen- 
tral rate.  Not  everyone  is  con- 
vinced by  his  scrap-the- 
clause  argument,  however 
sensible.  As  his  opposite 
number  at  the  Bank  of 
France.  Jean-Claude  Trichet, 
and  the  German  finance  min- 
istry’s Klaus  Regling  made 
clear  from  the  same  platform 
yesterday:  rules  are  rules. 

If  that  rule  holds,  however, 
then  an  important  issue  of 
timing  emerges.  The  decision 
on  who  can  Join  will  be  taken 
in  the  spring  of  1998  — imply-  i 
ing  that  unless  Britain,  for 
example,  rejoins  the  ERM 
within  the  next  few  weeks  it 
will  toil  to  qualify  for  EMU. 

Crazily,  unless  what  Mr 
George  regards  as  common- 
sense  prevails  and  the  ERM 
criterion  is  scrapped.  Britain 
will  have  to  opt-in  to  the  ERM 
to  have  a choice  about  opting 
out  of  EMU.  Still,  it  would 
save  all  that  worry  about 
holding  a referendum. 


Overspent . . . German  finance  minister  Theo  Waigel  announces  the  cash  cap 
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Feelgood  time 

Nothing,  it  appears, 
goes  right  for  this  Gov- 
ernment Less  than  10 
days  after  signalling  a big 
push  on  the  imminent  return 
of  the  'feelgood  factor",  the 


Chancellor  finds  unemploy- 
ment going  up  for  the  first 
time  in  30  months. 

Labour  can  hardly  believe 
its  luck.  Privately,  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  is  worried 
that  the  Government's  at- 
tempt to  talk  up  the  economy 
may  succeed  in  narrowing 
the  gap  between  the  parties, 
but  the  jobless  increase 
allowed  the  Opposition  to  in- 
tensify its  own  new  campaign 
on  job  insecurity. 

Ministers  are  probably 
right  to  dismiss  last  month’s 
data  as  untypical  of  the  trend. 
The  jobless  figures  lag  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  we  are 
now  feeling  tbe  impact  of  be- 
low-trend  growth  in  the 
second  half  of  last  year.  This 
may  continue  to  affect  the 
dole  queues  for  a couple  more 
months,  but  there  are  already 
signs  that  the  growth  pause  is 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  problem  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  that  there  is  scant 
evidence  to  suggest  that  a 
resumption  in  the  downward 
trend  will  have  any  impact  on 
its  fortunes.  Even  after  the 
jobs  growth  of  the  past  three 
years,  there  are  still  more 
than  1.1  million  fewer  em- 
ployees in  employment  than 
in  1990,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 

166,000  increase  in  the  past 
year  has  been  in  part-time 
jobs. 

The  structure  of  the  work- 
force means  two  things. 
Employees  are  hi  no  position 
to  push  for  higher  wages, 
which  are  barely  keeping 
pace  with  inflation.  That’s 
why  the  voters  are  so  dis- 
gruntled. But  the  earnings  fig- 
ures suggest  that  Mr  Clarke 
can  be  more  aggressive  in 
easing  monetary  policy  with- 
out causing  inflation  to  pick 
up.  He'd  better  get  a move  on, 
though- 


Grocer’s  list 

UNILEVER,  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  grocery  group 
which  is  often  charac- 
terised as  a lumbering  heavy- 
weight yesterday  announced 

a reorganisation  of  its  top 
management 

In  some  respects  the 
changes  are  merely  a re-draw- 
ing of  the  organisation  chart 
Instead  of  the  three-man 
Special  Committee  there  will 
be  a seven-strong  Executive 
Committee  (all-male,  inevita- 
bly). Underneath  them  will 
come  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a grocer's  dozen 
(14)  business  groups. 
Together,  they  constitute  an 
Executive  Council 
Behind  this  bureaucracy  lie 
two  important  messages. 
First,  the  much-touted  notion 
of  global  brands  is  a mirage 
for  most  businesses,  even  for 
the  likes  of  Unilever.  Eliza- 
beth Arden  and  Calvin  Klein 
may  be  global;  Persil  and 
Wall's  are  not. 

Second,  Europe  and  North 
America  can  no  longer  tell 
Asia  and  South  America  what 
to  do  — within  Unilever  no 
less  than  in  the  UN.  It  is  time 
Asian  markets  were  seen  in 
their  own  right  rather  than  as 
an  adjunct  to  western 
businesses.  Some  people,  no 
doubt,  will  describe  tbe 
changes  as  a characteristi- 
cally bureaucratic  fudge.  In 
feet,  they  illustrate  perfectly 
the  blend  of  management 
theory  and  pragmatism 
which  makes  business  work. 


* * 
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Jobfree  expansion 
ends  BP’s  dark  days 


Simon  Boavift 
Industrial  Editor 

BRITISH  Petroleum  yes- 
terday tried  to  close  the 
bleak  chapter  which 
saw  It  near  to  collapse  four 
years  ago.  The  group  said  it 
expected  to  boost  annual 
profits  by  at  least  $1.5  billion 
(£987  million}  to  $A5  billion 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  City  gave  an  enthusias- 
tic welcome  to  the  forecast 
that  was  coupled  with  a 
pledge  to  boost  dividends, 
push  up  investment  by 
SI  billion  a year  to  S6  billion 
and  contain  debts  at  between 
$7  billion  and  S8  billion.  The 
shares  climbed  15p  to  54&5p 
last  night. 

But  the  group  made  it  clear 
that  expansion  planned  in  all 
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Australia  1.81 
Austria  15.15 
Belgium  44  75 
Canada  2.02 
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France  7.42 
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three  main  businesses  — 
exploration  and  production, 
refining  and  retailing  and 
chemicals  — was  unlikely  to 
mean  more  jobs  after  a period 
of  savage  rationalisation. 

Chief  executive  John 
Browne  said  the  company 
aimed  to  deliver  dividend 
growth  based  on  a 50  per  cent 
payout  from  underlying  earn- 
ings. The  figures  are  the  ful- 
lest forecast  since  the  com- 
pany'snear -collapse  in  1992 
under  a huge  burden  of  debts. 

The  company  is  expected  to 
boost  output  from  its  plat* 
forms  by  30  per  cent  over  the 
not  five  yeans  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  1.8  million  barrels  a j 
day.  At  a production  cost  of 
84L5  a barrel  now.  compared 
with  $10  in  the  1980s,  the 
extra  production  could  boost 
profits  by  $900  million  a year. 
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Anglo  American  secures 
key  6pc  stake  in  Lonrho 


Facia  extends  shoe  empire 
by  marching  into  Germany 


Hivpime  tn  NM'est  Bank  uOng  Imtmn  rut*  and  MW*  «***'*»■ 


A further  3100  million 
would  come  from  replacing 
200  million  barrels  a year 
with  even  more  cost-effective 
production,  Mr  Browne  said. 

The  downstream  business 

is  expected  to  contribute  an 
extra  $300  million  in  profits, 
following  a half-complete  pro- 
gramme of  investment  total- 
ling $2  billion. 

But  profits  could  be  en- 
hanced by  $250  million 
following  moves  to  upgrade 

1,000  petrol  stations.  Plans  for 
300  new  sites  in  Eastern 
Europe  could  add  an  esti- 
mated $150  million. 

The  group  is  planning  to 
concentrate  its  chemicals  ex- 
pansion plans  in  Asia.  It  fore- 
casts that  profits  here  will 
rise  by  $300  million. 

Mr  Browne  said  that  al- 
though profits  could  rise  by 
up  to  $2  billion  a year,  tbe 
lower  forecast  of  $1.5  billion 
had  been  used  to  allow  room 
for  slippage,  competition  and 
oil  price  movements. 

The  investment  plans  will 
still  leave  BP  with  annual 
I capital  expenditure  below  its 
; 1991  peak  of  $8  billion. 


Tiny  triggers  sale  to  South  African 
group  which  could  swallow  trader's 
mining  interests,  says  Dan  Atkinson 


ANGLO  American, 

South  Africa’s  largest 
company,  yesterday 
took  a key  stake  in  trading 
giant  Lonrho  in  a £91  mil- 
lion move  that  could  prove 
the  first  step  in  the  creation 
of  a mining  conglomerate 
spanning  some  of  the 
world's  most  valuable  and 
sensitive  mineral  re- 
sources. 

While  ruling  out  a bid  for 
the  whole  of  Lonrho,  Anglo 
would  not  be  drawn  on 
whether  it  planned  to  swal- 
low the  group’s  mining 
interests. 

The  near-6  per  cent  stake 
represents  the  balk  of  for- 
mer Lonrho  chief  Tiny 
Rowland's  remaining  hold- 
ing. Earlier  this  month  it 
emerged  he  had  triggered 
an  agreement,  signed  in 
1992,  under  which  Lonrho* s 
chief  executive  Dieter  Bock 


could  be  required  to  buy 
I the  shares. 

Mr  Bock’s  Dutch-regis- 
tered company  Laerstate 
bought  tbe  shares  from  Mr 
Rowland’s  own  vehicle. 
Yeoman  Investments,  and 
has  sold  them  on  to  Anglo, 
which  has  also  been 
granted  first  refusal  during 
tbe  next  18  months  over  Mr 
Bock’s  existing  stake  of 
18-5  per  cent  of  Lonrho. 

Yesterday,  Anglo  chair- 
man Julian  Ogilvie  Thomp- 
son described  the  purchase 
as  “an  important  long-term 
investment".  But  Anglo 
said  it  was  not  its  intention 
to  make  an  offer  for  the 
oustandlng  Lonrho  shares. 

However,  Lonrho  con- 
firmed in  January  it  is  to 
demerge  its  mining  inter- 
ests this  spring,  and  Anglo. 

| a large  gold  miner  in  its 
| own  right,  may  well  be 


planning  to  take  over  these 
interests.  They  have  an  es- 
timated value  of 
£1.4  billion. 

Ogilvie  Thompson  said: 
“As  a new  shareholder  in 
Lonrho,  we  are  supportive 
of  the  proposals  to  separate 
the  mining  and  non-mining 

businesses." 

Anglo  is  one  part  of  the 
industrial  triad  that  forms 
Sooth  Africa’s  Oppenbel- 
mer  industrial  empire,  the 
other  two  being  diamond 
giant  De  Beers  and  the  non- 
African  interests  arm,  Min- 
orca Any  form  of  Anglo- 
Lonrho  marriage  would  be 
enormously  sensitive  and 
would  have  to  be  sounded 
out  with  the  authorities  in 
Pretoria. 

But  Mr  Bock  said  he  had 
sold  the  Rowland  shares 
“after  careful  consider- 
ation” because  he  did  not 
wish  to  increase  his  Lonrho 
stake.  He  added  that  after 
the  demerger,  he  planned 
to  concentrate  on  the  non- 
mining  side. 

Lonrho  shares  rose  8p  to 
202p  on  news  of  the  sale. 


Roger  Cowe 

FACIA  has  moved  on  to  the 
Continent  with  the  pur- 
chase ofphoe  shop  chain  Bata 
Shuhe,  ending  a brief  pause 
in  the  high-street  shopping 
spree  which  has  seen  it  snap 
up  names  such  as  Sax  one, 
Salisbury’s  and  Sock  Shop. 

The  German  company, 
which  has  no  stores  and  sates 
last  year  worth  110  million 
marks  (£50  million),  is  a sub- 
sidiary of  Bata,  the  world’s 
largest  footwear  company. 

Facia  was  founded  by  enig- 
matic businessman  Stephen 
Hinchliffe  in  August,  1994 
after  a career  in  retailing, 
property  and  engineering 
which  ended  in  acrimony 
when  he  was  forced  out  of  two 
public  vehicles  — James 
Wilkes  and  Lynx  Holdings  — 
within  a week.  His  private 
company  has  yet  to  file  its 
first  set  of  annual  accounts. 

Mr  Hinchliffe  has  special- 
ised in  acquiring  retail 
I chains  unwanted  by  their 
1 present  owners.  In  many 
cases  it  is  said  he  has  been 
paid  to  take  on  the  tolled  ven- 
tures, and  has  been  allowed  to 
pay  for  stock  over  extended 
periods.  As  usual,  no  price 


was  attached  to  yesterday’s 
announcement 

This  "buy  now,  pay  later”, 
approach  has  left  Facia  with  a 
wide-ranging  retail  empire. 
First  came  the  Sallsburys 
handbag  and  accessories 
chain,  which  had  been  passed 
from  Next  to  Ratners  but 
proved  profit-resistant  The 
remnant  of  the  Sock  Shop 
chain  followed,  the  acquisi- 
tion spree  boosted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gary  O'Brien  as 
finance  director. 

Last  year  Facia  moved  into 
footwear  with  the  initial  ac- 
quisition from  Sears  of  Free- 
man Hardy  Willis,  Trueform 
and  Mansfield,  followed  last 
month  by  Saxone  and  Curtess 
as  Sears  attempted  to  solve  its 
long-running  problems  in  the 
footwear  market  by  focusing 
on  just  a handful  of  brands. 

Now  the  shoe  empire  ex- 
tends to  Germany.  Mr  Hinch- 
liffe said  yesterday:  “We  have 
always  intended  to  make  in- 
roads into  Europe  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  German 
stores  will  be  trading  under 
one  of  the  Facia  brands  in  the 
near  future.  We  are  currently 
considering  how  best  to  capi- 
talise on  this  new  foothold  in 
Europe,  and  further  acquisi- 
tions cannot  be  ruled  out" 
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NICHOLAS 
BANNISTER 
on  plans  by 
the  unloved 
BTand 
Mercury 
One-2-One 
to  hold  on  to 
customers 


A five-ton  Mercury 
One-2-One  base  station  is 
hoisted  into  place  14  storeys 
above  Manchester’s 
Blackfriars  Street 

PHOTOGRAm  IAN  CRAWFORD 


Phone  firms  pay  for  loyally 


RITISH  Telecom 
and  Mercury  One- 
s'One  have  both 
) responded  to  in- 
creased competi- 
tion in  their  markets  by  an- 
nouncing schemes  designed 
to  win  customers  and  build 
brand  loyalty. 

BT,  which  is  losing  more 
than  50.000  residential  cus- 
tomers a month  to  cable  oper- 
ators. is  extending  its 
"friends  and  family"  dis- 
count which  gives  customers 
cut-price  calls  to  five  pre- 
selected numbers. 

The  scheme's  £4.99  joining 
fee  is  being  abolished  and  the 
discount  Is  being  doubled  to 
10  per  cent.  Subscribers’ 


home  phone  numbers  will 
automatically  be  added  to  the 
five  numbers  so  they  will  get 
a 10  per  cent  discount  any 
time  they  ring  home  using 
their  BT  chargecard. 

A BT  spokesman  said  the 
changes,  which  come  into  ef- 
fect on  April  1.  were  the  start 
of  an  initiative  to  check  the 
loss  of  customers  to  cable  op- 
erators. “It  should  not  be  In 
our  customers'  interests  to 
think  about  moving  to  an- 
other operator,"  he  said. 

Last  year  BT  revealed  its 
first  net  decline  in  residential 
customers.  It  had  previously 
managed  to  win  sufficient 
new  customers  to  offset  those 
it  was  losing.  The  decline  is 


expected  to  grow  rapidly 
when  portable  phone  num- 
bers are  introduced  later  this 
year. 

The  group  has  to  announce 
price  cuts  worth  £108  million 
by  the  end  of  July  to  meet  the 
£400  million  target  set  by  the 
industry  regulator.  The 
“friends  and  family”  scheme 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  con- 
trols and  so  the  doubled  dis- 
count will  not  count  towards 
next  year's  prlC8  reduction 
target  which  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  under  £400  million. 

Industry  sources  estimate 
that  about  two  million  of  BTs 
20  million  residential  custom- 
ers have  already  joined  the 
scheme.  They  could  now  save 


up  to  25  per  cent  on  calls  to 
their  five  specified  numbers  if 
they  are  already  taking  ad- 
vantage of  other  BT  discount 
schemes. 

Mercury  One-2-One.  the 
digital  mobile  phone  operator 
owned  by  Cable  & Wireless 
and  US  West  says  that  it  is 
accelerating  the  construction 
of  Its  network. 

Managing  director  Richard 
Goswell  said  that  some  people 
still  thought  of  One-2-One  as  a 
company  operating  solely 
within  the  M25  area,  but  the 
company  expected  to  expand 
its  coverage  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  UK  by  the  end  of  this  year 
and  reach  95  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  1997. 


He  said  capital  investment 
in  the  network  would  rise 
from  £895  million  by  the  end 
of  1997  to  £970  million  by 
March  1998  as  a result  of 
bringing  forward  the  comple- 
tion date.  The  move  will  give 
the  company  accesses  to  eight 
million  potential  customers  a 
year  earlier  than  expected. 

Mr  Goswell  forecast  that 
One-3-One,  the  least  popular 
of  Britain's  four  mobile  phone 
operators,  would  have  more 
than  400.000  customers  by  the 
end  of  March.  He  played  down 
the  significance  of  customer 
numbers,  claiming  that  min, 
utes  of  usage  — the  amount  of 
time  people  spent  on  the  net- 
work — were  more  important 


One-2-One  claims  that  more 
than  25  million  <*aii»  are  made 
on  its  network  every  week 
and  that  70  per  cent  of  its  sub- 
scribers make  a call  every 
day,  resulting  in  average  rev- 
enue per  customer  of  £35  a 
month. 

Paul  Donovan,  One-2-One's 
sales  and  marketing  director, 
said  that  the  company  was  de- 
veloping products,  which 
could  involve  shareholders', 
in  their  other  UK  interests 
such  as  Mercury  Communica- 
tions, the  fixed-wire  phone 
business,  and  Tele  West,  the 
largest  cable  operator.  Prod- 
ucts involving  the  other  com- 
panies could  be  inaugurated 
some  time  after  September. 


Humbled  Gates  fights  back  in  battle  of  the  browsers 


OUTLOOK/  Netscape  may  have  a head 
start,  but  Microsoft  is  snapping  at  its 
heels;  reports  Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


Netscape:  Welcome  to  Netscape 
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THE  Internet  has  become 
the  arena  for  an  intense 
battle  between  software 
giant  Microsoft  and  Netscape, 
the  company  seeking  to  be- 
come the  new  market  leader. 

It  does  not  seem  much  of  a 
contest.  Microsoft  has  *6 
billion  (£4  billion)  in  sales 
while  Netscape,  one  of  Wall 
Street's  most  successful  pub- 
lic offerings  ever,  turned  over 
only  £80.7  million  last  year. 

First,  Netscape  appeared  to 
have  stolen  a march  on  Mi- 
crosoft this  week  by  agreeing 
to  licence  its  popular  Naviga- 
tor software  for  browsing  the 
Internet's  World  Wide  Web  to 
America  Online,  the  biggest 
online  service  in  the  US.  But 
the  next  day,  America  Online 
spoiled  Netscape's  triumph 
by  announcing  that  it  would 
make  Microsoft's  rival  pro- 
gramme. Internet  Explorer. 


its  primary  software  for  the 
Web.  Netscape  was  quicker 
in  anticipating  the  boom 
than  its  bigger  rival  and  has 
grabbed  80  per  cent  of  the 
market  for  software  for  the 
Internet 

But  Microsoft  has  em- 
barked on  a counter-offensive 
designed  to  crush  its  upstart 
rival.  The  stakes  are  huge  as 
more  and  more  companies 
jump  on  to  the  Internet.  Tele- 
coms giant  AT&T  offered  its 
80  million  long-distance  cus- 
tomers free  time  for  a limited 
basis  on  WorldNet  its  Inter- 
net access  service.  The  offer 
included  a free  copy  of  Nets- 
cape Navigator. 

Netscape  and  Microsoft  will 
be  vying  with  each  other  for 
business  as  cable  and  tele- 
phone companies  rush  to  de- 
velop links  to  the  Internet, 
spurred  by  legislation  allow- 
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Net  returns . . . Netscape’s  home  page  on  the  Internet  called  up  using  Navigator  software 


ing  competition  between  tele- 
coms sectors. 

The  rivalry  has  become  so 
intense  that  the  two  compa- 
nies are  using  notices  on 
their  Web  sites  to  attack  each 
cither's  products  and  pricing 
claims.  Netscape  has  a two- 
year  start  and  is  determined 
to  keep  its  edge.  However,  Mi- 
crosoft's onslaught  has  taken 
its  toll  and  Netscape's  share 
price  has  slumped  to  around 


Reed’s  £3bn  to  spend 


Roger  Cows 


PUBLISHING  group  Reed 
Elsevier  yesterday 
revealed  ambitious 
plans  in  electronic  publishing 
as  it  announced  another  year 
of  strong  growth  and  a 
£3  billion  war  chest  wltb 
which  to  pursue  acquisitions. 

The  Anglo-Dutch  group, 
which  declared  pre-tax  profits 
of  £736  million  for  1995,  said 
electronic  publishing  ac- 
counted for  16  per  cent  of 
sales.  “It  is  expected  to  grow 
significantly  over  the  next 
few  years.”  the  company 
added. 

Reed  Is  looking  for  further 
acquisitions  to  follow  the 
*1.5  billion  purchase  of  the 

Lexis-Nexis  database  in  1994. 
The  search  is  focusing  on 
North  America  and  targets 
will  have  a strong  electronic 
publishing  content  Director 


John  Mellon  said:  “We  are  in 
the  position  to  make  a signifi- 
ciant  acquisition.  There  have 
been  conversations,  but  we 
are  not  in  serious  negot- 
iations." 

Reed  is  also  planning  to 
make  further  disposals  to 
sharpen  its  focus  on  business 
and  professional  markets. 
Disposals  will  not  include  IPC 
consumer  magazines,  how- 
ever. This  business,  which  in- 
cludes titles  ranging  from 
Woman  to  New  Scientist  does 
not  fit  the  group's  focus  on 
business  audiences. 

Last  week  the  group  aban- 
doned attempts  to  sell  its  con- 
sumer book  publishing  busi- 
ness when  it  failed  ft?  get  an 
acceptable  price.  But  it  does 
not  have  a long-term  future 
within  Reed.  Mr  Mellon  said 
the  aim  was  to  return  the  op- 
eration to  normal  profit  levels 

over  the  next  two  years,  then 
to  try  and  sell  it  again. 


Book  publishing  was  one  of 
the  few  areas  to  report  poor 
profits  yesterday.  Operating 
profit  fell  by  60  per  cent  due 
to  what  the  company  de- 
scribed as  "unfavourable 
trading  conditions  in  the  UK 
and  Australia". 

The  consumer  division, 
nevertheless,  increased  prof- 
its by  £5  million  to  £77  mil- 
lion, so  that  every  division 
contributed  bigger  profits 
than  in  1994.  The  professional 
division  reported  an  increase 
of  almost  threeq  darters  to 
£226  million.  Including  a first 
contribution  of  £24  million 
from  Lexis-Nexis. 

Total  pre-tax  profit  rose  by 
almost  a fifth  to  £723  million, 
and  on  top  of  that  the  group 
made  a one-off  gain  of  £381 
million  on  the  sale  of  news- 
paper interests.  A provision 
of  £368  million  has  been  made 
for  the  eventual  sate  of  con- 
sumer book  publishing. 


*45  from  a high  of  *85  last 
month. 

The  Internet  has  been  a 
humbling  experience  for  Mi- 
crosoft chief  Bill  Gates.  He 
thought  that  Microsoft  Net- 
work, an  information  and 
entertainment  online  service, 
could  thrive  apart  from  the 
Internet.  It  was  a mistake,  but 
to  Mr  Gates’  credit  he  had  the 
confidence  to  switch  direction 
and  make  Microsoft  Network 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


ALL  IS  fair  in  love  and 
the  mortgage  war. 
Bradford  & Bingley 
and  Direct  Line  are  slag- 
ging it  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market,  apparently  a 
Queens  bury-rules  free 
zone.  Direct  yesterday 
scorned  B&B’s  latest  5.99 
per  cent  offer  (“It  seems 
this  wonderful  deal  is  avail- 
able to  everyone  — except 
B&B’s  own  loyal  custom- 
ers.” said  public-affairs 
chief  Laura  O'Connell).  The 
West  Rl dingers  were  hav- 
ing none  of  it:  “Our  rate  is 
lower  because  we  don’t 
have  to  redistribute  a third 
of  our  profits  to  sharehold- 
ers — a simple  fact,” 
retorted  B&B  general  man- 
ager, John  Wriglesworth. 
“Why  doesn't  Direct  Line 
change  its  name  to  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  . . .7” 


part  of  the  Internet  rather 
than  competition. 

Netscape  is  no  slouch 
either.  Chairman  James 
Clark  has  logged  thousands  of 
air  miles  drumming  up  busi- 
ness with  consumer  electron- 
ics and  telecommunications 
companies  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  But  keeping  in  front  is 
Increasingly  hard  as  Netscape 
moves  into  more  complex 
forms  of  software. 


Let's  hope  hostilities  will 
be  suspended  over  the  Eas- 
ter weekend,  when  Miss 
O’Connell  and  Mr  Wrigles- 
worth are/were  planning 
to  marry. 


TO  the  calm  of  Garrick 
Street  where  former 
Brent  Walker  finance 
director  Wilfred  Aquilina 
savours  victory  over  the 
City  of  Westminster,  which 
tried  to  block  expansion  of 
his  Cornucopia  restaurant 
Loss  of  Covent  Garden 
retail  space  was  the  city 
ball  objection,  but  WA 
pointed  out  the  unit  into 
which  he  wanted  to  spread 
had  previously  been  a 
warehouse.  The  planners 
folded,  leaving  Cornuco- 
pia’s customers  to  enjoy, 
inter  alia,  March's  wine  of 
the  month,  a sc  rummy  Si- 
cilian Pignatello. 

INVESTMENT  promoter. 
Pro  Share,  has  put  out  a 
guide  to  help  children 
understand  the  business 
world.  Barings  is  among 


As  well  as  constantly  inno- 
vating and  refining  its  tech- 
nology, Netscape  has  to  ab- 
sorb new  subsidiaries  and  its 
staff  has  doubled  to  more 
than  500  since  June. 

And  Microsoft  is  not  the 
only  one  snapping  at  Nets- 
cape’s heels.  IBM’s  Lotus  sub- 
sidiary is  modifying  Its  Notes 
software  for  the  Web  and  Or- 
acle has  introduced  new  pro- 
grammes that  work  with  its 
popular  database  software. 
Apart  from  market  share. 
Netscape  enjoys  another 
enormous  advantage.  Its  pro- 
grammes run  on  all  sorts  of 
machines  from  Intel-based 
PCs  to  Macintoshes,  whereas 
Microsoft's  programmes  run 
only  on  Windows.  For  compa- 
nies that  desire  flexibility, 
Netscape's  software  .is  a boon. 
However.  Netscape  is  keenly 
aware  that  Mr  Gates  did  not 
become  king  of  the  castle 
through  his  technical  expert- 
ise. Microsoft  found  success 
by  pinching  other  people's 
ideas  and  exploiting  them, 
mainly  through  clever 
marketing. 


contributors  to  Your 
Money,  Be  Wise,  billed  by 
ProShare  as  an  “exciting 
way  to  teacb  secondary 
schoolchildren  a range  of 
issues  relating  to  personal 
finance”.  The  bank’s  man- 
tras for  successful  business 
include:  “I  have  a good 
grasp  of  simple  finance”,  “I 
enjoy  taking  decisions  and 
being  responsible  for  my 


News  in  brief 


Spring  Ram  sinks 
back  into  red 

SPRING  Ram,  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  group  which  almost 
rrdlapcoH  thrw»  ypara  ago,  has  sunk  back  into  the  red  after  being 
hit  by  raw  material  price  rises  and  the  anaemic  state  or  rne 

^Theformer  stock  market  darling,  which  braced  long-suffer- 
ing investors  for  the  gloomy  news  with  a profits  warn  ing  last 
autumn,  said  it  had  run  up  pretax  losses  of  £43.6  million  in 
1995.  against  profits  of  £3.3  million  in  1994.  ...  „ 

Roger  Regan,  the  executive  chairman  installed  by  msu  tu- w 
tional  shareholders  two  years  ago.  said  profit  margins  ran  Been 
“all  bat  eliminated"  by  flat  consumer  demand,  along  with 
higher  raw  material  costs.  The  setback  is  the  latest  inasxruiis  0 
disappointing  statements  from  Spring  Ram  and  yesterdaj  itsj^ 
shares,  which  lost  a third  of  their  value  after  last  year  s profit^ 
warning,  dosed  up  ip,  at  20,/«p.  — Ian  King 


Jaguar  loses  £8m  aid 
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authorise  the  full  £48  million  promised  when  Jaguar's  parent 
Ford,  opted  to  build  a factory  in  the  UK.  . >• 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  has  told  Jaguar  and  , 

Ford  that  it  will  make  up  the  ‘Tost"  £8  million  through  further 
Indirect  assistance — through  training  and  development  of  sur- 
plus property — which  already  accounts  for  £32  million. 

The  department’s  move  follows  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Secretary,  Ian  Lang,  and  the  EC  commis- 
sioner, Karel  van  Miert  A formal  decision  on  the  new  package  is 
expected  from  the  commission  shortly.  — Chris  Barrie 


Thomson  takes  holiday  hit 

THOMSON  Travel  yesterday  announced  a slide  in  foil-year,  pre- ' 
tax  profits  from  £102.4  mill  fan  In  1994  to  £76J3  mill  ion  in  1995. 

The  Canadian-owned  tour  operator  said  1995  had  been  a “very 
difficult"  year  and  blamed  excessive  supply  in  the  British  holiday 
market  for  its  problems,  with  all  companies  competing  on  price. . 
During  the  year,  the  company  arranged  and  operated  4.8  million, . 
holidays — for  nearly  one  person  in  11  — and  said  it  outperformed 
most  of  its  main  competitors.  Thomson  bought  B lakes  Country 
Cottages  and  English  Country  Cottages,  consolidating  its  position 
as  Britain’s  biggest  provider  of  holiday  cottages.  — Jan  King 


Schroders  record  £1 97.3m  -• 

CITY’  hank  Schroders  yesterday  unveiled  a record  pre-tax  profit . 
of  £197.3  million  in  1995,  compared  to  £195.4  million  in  the 
previous  year.  But  its  merchant  and  Investment  banking  profits 
foil  by  5 per  cent  to  £104  million,  reflecting  a sluggish  first  half.  The 
bank  also  suffered  a 21  percent  increase  in  costs,  mainly  because 
of  the  consolidation  of  its  US  operation.  Schroder  Wertheim. 

The  fOnd  management  arm  notched  up  a 9 per  cent  rise  in  pre-’ 
tax  profits  to  £93  million.  Funds  under  management  grew  by  28 
per  cent  to  £74  billion  at  the  year  end.  Half  of  this  growth  was  due- 
to  market  movements,  with  the  balance  from  net  new  business. . . _ 
Schroders  said  it  expected  the  benefits  of  the  new  business  to 
show  more  clearly  in  1996.  — Pauline  Springett 


Green  bury  laggards 

MORE  than  a quarter  of  companies  have  failed  to  implement  the 
Greenbury  recommendation  that  remuneration  committees 
should  be  entirely  composed  of  non-executive  directors,  accord-  . 
ing  to  a study  by  remuneration  consultants  Monks  Partnership.  . 
This  is  an  improvement  on  last  year  when  45  per  cent  ofcompa-  ' 
nies  still  had  executives  on  the  remuneration  committee,  but  it  is 
dear  that  many  corporations  are  holding  out  against  change.  r 

The  survey  shows  that  a majority  of  companies  now  hare  three 
or  four  executives  in  the  boardroom  with  an  equal  number  of  non- 
executives  giving  ample  room  to  compose  an  entirely  indepen-  .. , 
dent  remuneration  body. 

Hie  research  also  shows  that  part-time  chairmen  In  Britain’s 
largest  companies  are  earning  about  £1 15.000  a year,  while  non- 
executive directors  typically  earn  £22£00  for  attending  a dozen  . 
board  meetings  a year. — Usa  Buckingham 


Swiss  Bank  profits  up  SOpc  _ 

SWISS  Bank  Corporation  yesterday  announced  a 30  per  cent  rise" 
in  pretax  profits  for  1995  at  1.05  billion  Swiss  francs  (£0.5  billion). 
The  bank  said  its  acquisition  during  the  year  of  the  UK  broking 
house,  SG  Warburg,  had  "got  off  to  a good  start"  and  had  produced 
higher  than  expected  initial  cost  savings.  . 

Further  cost  cuts  were  planned,  but  the  acquisition  was  essen-~ 
daily  complete.  Warburg’s  equities  business  had  unproved  con— 
skterably  compared  with  1994,  partly  because  of  market  condi-  n 
dons  but  also  because  of  synergies  produced  by  the  acquisition.  ’ 
Corporate  finance  revenues,  subdued  after  the  merger,  picked  up 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  bank,  Switzerland's  third  largest,  said  it  was  confident  that 
1996  would  show  a further  improvement  in  its  overall  results.  It  ” 
did  not  envisage  making  any  more  large  purchases,  although  it  — 
was  looking  for  boutique  acquisitions  in  the  United  States.  — . 

Pauline  Springett- 


Hillsdown  targets  doughboys 

HOXSDOWN  Holdings  is  discussing  with  Allied  Domecq  the  ~ 
potential  purchase  of  Allied  unit  the  Continental  Bakeries 
Group.  Continental  is  a pan-European  manufacturer  of  sweet  ana 
unsweetened  biscuit  products  with  annual  sales  of  £135  million,  ” 
operating  from  11  factories  in  Holland.  France.  Germany  and 
Belgium.  — Extel  .j 


own  work”  and  “I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  bust  and  start 
again”.  Quite  so. 

PRO-SMOKING  Day  (1): 
Ronson  chief  execu- 
tive Howard  Hodgson 
— “charismatic,  successful 
and  good  looking”,  accord- 
ing to  his  PR  firm  — h« 
appealed  to  anyone  cutting 
out  the  ash  to  enter  their 
now-unwanted  lighters  into 
his  firm’s  "worldwide 
memorabilia  search", 
pointing  oat  that  some  vin- 
tage Ronson  models  can 
fetch  £10,000  at  auction. 
One  famous  customer,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely  to  be 

tempted:  “Bond lit  his 

70th  cigarette  of  the  day 

[he]  snapped  his  oxidised 
Ronson  to  see  if  it  needed 
fuel."  (Casino.  Royale, 
Cape,  1953). 

PRO-SMOKING  Day  (2): 
Over  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  is  not  only 
Crazy  Eddie  with  his  Roth- 
mans multi-packs  who  is 
helping  to  ensure  a suitably 


Beside  A Stream,  On  The  Slopes  Of  A Mountain- 
What  A Perfect  Place  For  A Vineyard. 


If  it  sounds  Idyllic,  we  can  assure  you,  it  is. 
Nestled  in  estate-like  parkland.  The  Vineyard  Hotel - 
offers  a blend  of  setting,  age  old  Cape  hospitality  and 
proximity  to  the  city  that  is  unique.  Here  a business 


VKEftRl)  HOTEL 

THE  PERFECT  SETTING 


rraveller  can  effortlessly  put  the  day's  pressures 
behind  and  look  forward  to  good  service,  accommodation 
and  cuisine,  in  a country  house  atmosphere. 

Telephone  (021)  683-3044  Facsimile  1 02 1)  683-33 6*5 
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concentrated  environ  raeSI 
in  which  to  conduct  the 
nation’s  monetary  affair^. 
Bank  secretary  John  Foot- 
man, a pipe-man  of  long 
standing,  shows  no  sign  :cff 
abandoning  the  gentle  apt 
Indeed  his  predecessor. 
Kenneth  “The  Wind  in  the 
Willows'’  Grahame,  waxqd 
lyrical  in  1898  on  the  joys 
of  the  “morning  pipe".  It 
was,  he  said,  “smoked  on  a 
clearer  palate,  and  comes 
to  unjaded  senses  like  the 
kiss  of  one’s  first  love”. 

WHO  says  the  knives 
are  out  in  the  super- 
market war?  Tesco 
last  night  scooped  tbe 
KPMG/Retail  Week 
Retailer  of  the  Year  Award 
at  one  of  those  industry 
dinners  where  there  are  at 
most  more  prizes  than  com- 
petitors. And  the  judges  in- 
cluded representatives 
from  Tesco's  supposed 
arch-rivals,  Sain&bury  and 
Asda,  who  preferred  thait 
fellow  supermarketer  to 
non-rivals,  John  Lewis', 
Next  and  Dixons.  Time  for  a 
“fair  trading"  inquiry?  - ; 

THE  Reverend  Tony 
Seager  is  undaunted  by 
the  challenges  of  his 
appointment  as  chaplain  to 
investment  adviser  Ethical 
Financial  (it  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  chaplaincy  ofits 
kind).  He  is  to  provide  guid- 
ance for  Ethical's  cons  oil 
tants  while  continuing  his 
main  Job  as  minister  or 
Banbury  Evangelical  Fred 
Church  in  Oxfordshire.  Mr 
Seager's  sang  froid  may  be 
explained  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  first  pastorr 
ship,  which  was  in  Cura. 

noc,»  ,in  th*  Scottish 
coalfield  during  the  mifc 
ers’  strike^  It  was.  he  ad- 
mits. an  in-at-the-deep-end 
experience.  * I 
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Soccer 


FA  Cup,  sixth  round:  Nottingham  Forest  0,  Aston  Villa  1 ■ « ■ 

■ ....  . . . Lewis  running 

Carr  keeps  Villa  on  double  road  out  of  time  to 

halt  big  fight 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 

Boxing 


Martin  Thorpe 

m STON  VILLA'S  SUO- 
1 'An  cess  in  the  cups  run- 
over.  Already 

Ml  in  the  Coca- 

Cola  Cup,  Brian  Little's  side 
moved  impressively  into  the 
semi-final  of  the  FA  Cup  last 
nlgfat  despite  being  heavily 
under  strength.  Forest  woke 
up  only  in  the  second  half  but 
could  not  find  the  goal  that 
would  have  averted  the  dam- 
age to  their  morale  before 
Tuesday’s  Uefa  Cup  second 
leg  with  Bayern  Munich. 

Villa  now  have  to  overcome 
Leeds  or  Liverpool,  who  play 
next  Wednesday,  to  secure  a 
second  trip  to  Wembley. 

By  this  time  ctf  year  it  is  not 
so  much  the  best  team  as  the 
best  squad  who  succeed.  Villa 
"had  eight  cf  theirs  missing; 
most  notably  Staunton. 

Southgate  and  Johnson  in- 
jured, with  Townsend  sus- 
pended and  Joachim  cup-tied. 

Forest's  injury  worries 
were  confined  to  centre-back, 
where  the  absence  through 
injury  of  Cooper  and  flaaland 
meant  another  outing  as 
Chettle's  partner  for  the  mid- 
fielder Bart- Williams,  who 
had  slotted  into  that  role  well 
after  Haaland’s  departure  in 
the  previous  round  at  Totten- 
ham Last  Saturday. 

It  was  Forest’s  defence  who 
felt  the  early  pressure  as  Villa 
made  light  of  their  absentees 
to  carve  out  five  clear 
chances  in  the  first  20  min- 
utes. As  early  as  the  third 
minute  poor  passes  from  Roy, 
and  more  culpably  from 
Woan,  allowed  Carr  to  set  up 
Yorke,  whose  shot  needed  a 
fine  save  from  Crosstey. 

Saturday's  hero  was  there 
again  nine  minutes  later, 
blocking  Yorke’s  stooping 
header  by  the  near  post,  then 
on  17  minutes  reacting 
quickly  and  bravely  to  deny 
Milosevic  at  his  feet  Draper 

blasted  wastefully  over  and  One  for  the  scrapbook . . . Carr,  on  his  first  start  for  Villa,  scores  against  his  old  club,  to  the  despair  of  Bart- Williams  and  Gemmill  laurence  Griffiths 
four  minutes  later  Ehiogu  hit 

the  bar  with  a vicious  shot  During  his  12  months  at  Villa  | rasping  shot  into  the  top  | previous  round  of  this  compe- 
from  14  yards.  he  had  previously  managed  right-hand  corner  of  Cross-  titlon  had  fooled  them  into 

A Villa  lead  looked  certain  only  14  minutes  of  first-team  lev’s  coal.  The  keener  was  thtnkin*  thev  mere  n better 


JackMaSSarikon  yet  be  did  and 

earned  924  million  for  his  de- 

moves  to  StOD  the  fence  against  Evander  Holy- 

r field.  If  Bruno  knocks  out  Ty- 

Bruno-Tvson  Show  8013  lt  won,t  be  considered  a 
J joke.  It  won't  be  the  end  of 

as  tension  mounts  Tyson  either;  he'll  have 

to  come  back  to  the  big  time. 
In  this  scenario  Bruno 

FRANK  BRUNO  is  al-  would  be  very  big-time  in- 
ready being  envisaged  deed.  He  has  spoken  of  plans 
by  his  promoter  as  the  to  retire  after  Saturday's 
greatest  British  sport-  fight,  win  or  lose,  yet  as  the 
tog  hero  of  all  time.  His  bitter  sport’s  biggest  drawcard  he 
British  rival  Lennox  Lewis,  would  command  a fortune  for 
meanwhile,  is  running  out  of  a unification  fight  with  the 
time  in  a court  battle  to  block  World  Boxing  Association's 
Saturday's  big  fight  in  Las  champion,  the  unremarkable 


‘RANK  BRUNO  is  al- 
ready being  envisaged 


Vegas. 

Lewis’s  campaign  to  annul 
the  World  Boxing  Council 


Bruce  Seldon. 

Staggering  sums  in  the 
region  of  £20  million  are  al- 


heavyweight  title  fight  be-  ready  being  mentioned  for 
tween  Bruno  and  Mike  Tyson  such  a fight  this  summer,  pos- 
came  frill  circle  yesterday  slbly  in  Britain.  Of  course 
when  a Dallas  judge  referred  Bruno  has  first  to  beat  Tyson 


it  back  to  the  same  New  Jer- 
sey court  that  first  hoard 


and  that  is  still  a tall  order. 
Despite  his  incarceration  and 


Lewis’s  application  for  an  In-  ring  rust  Tyson  is  seen  by 
Junction.  The  High  Court  In  just  about  everyone  as  the 
London  refused  it  but  the  man  to  beat  the  man  against 
New  Jersey  action  is  still  whom  any  heavyweight  must 
pending.  be  verified. 

“We  are  very  happy  that  Bruno  is  therefore  the  bet- 


the  venue  changes  have  ting  underdog,  but  he  is  the 
finally  come  to  an  end,"  said  first  fighter  ctf  genuine  world 
Lewis's  co-promoter  Dino  class  that  Tyson  has  had  to 
Duva.  Yet  as  the  ball  bounces  face  in  almost  five  years, 
from  court  to  court  the  ques-  When  Tyson  again  cau- 
tion of  whether  Lewis  should  celled  a scheduled  public 


be  reinstated  as  Bruno’s  man- 
datory challenger  will  soon 


workout  and  a satellite  televi- 
sion interview,  Bruno  did 


become  academic.  He  has  likewise,  saying  that  he  was 
only  48  hours  to  win  a case  the  current  holder  ctf  the  WBC 
that  makes  the  0 J Simpson  championship  belt  and  that  if 


transcripts  look  like  an  in- 
fant-school report 
(Salient  points:  Lewis  is  de- 
throned as  WBC  heavyweight 
champion  by  Oliver  McCalL 
He  comes  back  and  beats  Lio- 
nel Butler  in  a WBC  final 
eliminator  for  the  right  to  a 


his  challenger  was  not  pre- 
pared to  talk  to  the  media 
then  he  would  not  either. 

Some  friction  has  been 
reported  in  the  Tyson  camp. 
The  moody  former  champion 
Is  apparently  taking  little 
notice  of  his  trainer  Jay 


from  14  yards.  he  had  previously  managed 

A Villa  lead  looked  certain  only  14  minutes  of  first-team 
and  it  arrived  on  27  Tmnntas  football,  so  this  was  an  emo- 
with  a memorable  goaL  The  tional  first  start  for  him.  He 


replaced 


McCall  and  decides  to  make 
, his  first  defence  against  Ty- 

I Gemmill  laurence  Griffiths  son.  who  immediately  upon 

his  release  from  prison  is 
which  Wright  kicked  off  the  reinstated  by  the  WBC  as  its 


challenge  to  McCall  Before  Bright  and  has  not  looked  im- 
this  can  happen.  Bruno  beats  pressive  in  training 


Bright,  always  loyal  to 
Tyson  and  normally  very 
accessible  to  reporters,  has 
been  gagged  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  camp  for  being  too 


right-hand  corner  of  Cross-  tition  had  fooled  them  into  McGregor,  who  was  stationed  line.  Shortly  afterwards  No.l  contender.  Tyson  has  frank  in  recent  public  utter- 
ley’s  goaL  The  keeper  was  thinking  they  were  a better  on  the  right  wing  enabling  McGrath  headed  off  the  line,  beaten  nobody  of  note  since  ances.  “Mike  was  a little  off 


helpless,  Carr  ecstatic. 
Apart  from  two 


large  number  of  Villa  absen-  soon  made  sure  it  was  a joy-  chances  for  Roy,  Forest  were  no  doubt  quick  to  disabuse 


side  than  they  are.  Stone  to  move  inside  to  again  from  Woan,  and  then  a regaining  h^freedomT  Clear  today,"  he  had" told* reporters 

Tne  blunt  Frank  Clark  was  | help  neutralise  the  first-half  mix-up  between  Bosnich  and  so  far?)  after  one  sparring  session. 

threat  that  had  been  spring-  Scimeca  set  up  Gemmill  but  Frank  Warren,  who  has  al-  “He  just  wasn't  picking  him- 


tees  had  opened  the  way  for  I ous  one  too. 


an  intriguing  return  to  file 
City  Ground  for  Franz  Carr,  a 


Picking  up  the  ball  on  file 
central  edge  of  the  Forest 


not  in  the  game,  overwhelmed  them  of  that  notion  during 
by  Villa's  quick  movement  the  Interval,  for  they  emerged 
and  slick  passing.  There  was  minus  the  dilettante  Roy  and 


boy  wonder  at  one  stage  of  area  he  seemed  to  be  looking  even  a look  of  complacency  back  In  ftiH  possession  of  the-l  off  as  Forest  turned  the 


threat  that  had  been  spring-  Scimeca  set  up  Gemmill  but 
ing  regularly  from  Villa's  he  shot  wide. 

midfield-  Hatlkutun  Fomt  Cross  ley.  Lyttle. 

Thf.  rpchiifflp  nuiflrW  nairi  Clintne.  Ban-Williams.  Pearce.  Slone, 
ine  resnume  quickly  paid  Qenmilll.  Phillips.  Woan.  Rov  (McGraaar. 


Brian  Clough's  reign  at  For- 
est but  since  his  departure 
something  of  a forgotten  man. 


to  pass.  As  the  home  defence  about  the  home  side,  as  if  the  drive  and  spirit  that  had  screw.  On  60  minutes  Woan, 

stood  off  in  anticipation,  Carr  good  result  in  Munich  and  earned  them  those  impressive  on  the  edge  of  the  Villa  area, 

spotted  his  chance  and  fired  a victory  over  Tottenham  in  the  results  in  the  first  place,  let  go  a left-foot  screamer 


Msttfcigham  Forut  Cross  ley.  Lyttle. 
Chain*.  Ban-Wllllams.  Peaice.  Stone. 
Gemmill  Phillips.  Woan.  Roy  (McGregor. 
h-U.  Campbell. 

AMM)  IIBa  Bosrifdi,  Charles.  EhlCtfu. 
McGuuh.  Scimeca.  Wright.  Taylor.  Draper. 
Carr.  Yorke.  Milosevic. 

Itataaei  M Bodonham  (LooeV 


so  far?)  after  one  sparring  session. 

Frank  Warren,  who  has  al-  “He  just  wasn't  picking  him- 
ways  maintained  that  Lewis  self  up.  He  was  just  flat,  it  was 


cannot  win  this  one.  is  sa- 
vouring the  possibility  of  a 
Bruno  victory  on  Saturday. 
“When  Frank  won  the  title, 
the  average  person  like  a taxi- 


a flat  day.  He  has  looked  a lot 
better." 

That  candid  view  did  not  go 
down  well  with  the  official 
Tyson  spokesman.  Howie 


PremiefshipiBl^kbuml,  Leeds  Un  Arsenal  tell 

Rovers  profit  from  mu  *££? 
Fenton  dividend  • 

ARSENAL  yesterday 
rejected  Ian  Wright’s 


Liverpool  2,  Wimbledon  2 


Collymore  shows  worth 


Ian  Ross 


Stopiwi*Uti<» but  pulled  his  shot  wide. 

The  match  than  hibernated. 

WHAT  with  the  numb-  waking  only  briefly  when  the 
ing  chill  factor  of  a ball  fell  to  Gallacher  after  Lu- 

wicked  wind  and  the  kic  took  it  off  Shearer’s  head.  

equally  numbing  shortage  of  If  the  Scot  had  kept  his  bal-  j are  unlikely  to  refuse  an  in- 
skill,  this  was  not  a match  to  ance  he  might  just  have  Dated  offer  for  the  32-year-old 


i#4krejected  Ian  Wright’s 
transfer  request  and  informed 
the  unsettled  striker  that  he 


edifying  spectacle,  full  to  pass.  Harford  Instinctively  his  tima  and  Mike  Tyson  is 
the  brim  with  bone- jarring  lobbed  the  ball  forward  but  the  most  famous  at  present, 
tackles  and  ugly,  brash  was  denied  by  James'  who  “They  said  it  was  a joke  to 
tactics.  nudged  the  ball  up  and  over  think  cif  Buster  Douglas  beat- 


his  four-year  contract 


IVERPOOL  may  not  ad-  tactics.  nudged  the  be 

mit  it  but  the  pursuit  of  As  always,  Liverpool  the  crossbar. 


driver  loved  it"  he  said.  "But*  Evans.  "How-  can  you  criti- 
if  he  beats  Mike  Tyson,  it's  rise  your  fighter  five  days  be- 
the  equivalent  of  England  fore  the  fight?”  be  demanded, 
winning  file  World  Cup  in ’66.  “Nobody  can  be  at  his  best  all 

“Without  a doubt  it  will  be  the  time,  but  that’s  no  way  to 
the  biggest  thing  for  British  motivate  your  fighter.  I don't 
sport  I can't  think  of  a thing  understand  lt" 
to  rival  tt  Always  the  most  Warren  was  pleased  to  join 
famous  sportsman  in  the  in  the  recriminations.  "I 
world  is  a boxer;  Muhammad  don’t  think  Tyson's  prepara- 
Ali  was  the  most  famous  of  tion  is  as  it  should  be,”  he 
his  time  and  Mike  Tyson  is  said.  "When  you’ve  got  people 
the  most  famous  at  present  around  you  that  are  saying. 

“They  said  it  was  a joke  to  ‘Yes,  you're  the  best  in  the 
think  of  Buster  Douglas  beat-  world',  that  can't  be  good" 


w 


'HAT  with  the  numb- 
ing chin  factor  of  a 
wicked  wind  and  the 


must  see  out  the  remainder  of  was  almost  certainly 


-the  Premiership  title  were  the  models  of  pa- 


reduced  from  a three-  to  a 


tience.  but  the  temptation 
to  up  the  tempo  and  thus 


This  may  not  be  the  end  of  two-horse  race  at  a freezing  match  the  cartoon-like 


the  matter,  however.  Arsenal  Anfleld  last  night. 


work-rate  of  Wimbledon 


All  day  long,  football  bad  must  have  been  enormous, 
seemed  strangely  irrele-  It  was  a temptation  largely 


set  the  blood  pulsing.  But  at  scored  Needless  to  say  he  did  and  the  signs  are  that  he  will  vant,  and  prior  to  kick-off  a resisted  yet,  even  early  on. 


least  it  was  marginally  better 
than  these  two  sides’  goalless 


not 

Fenton  came  on  immedi- 


ieave  in  the  summer. 

Wright  asked  for  a move  at 


club  accustomed  to  tragedy  much  of  Liverpool's  foot- 


and  heartbreak  marked  the 


draw  cm  New  Year’s  Day  in  ately  after  the  interval  and  al-  the  weekend  and  upped  the  events  of  Dunblane  with  an 
the  fog.  most  as  quickly  gave  Black-  stakes  by  informing  a Sunday  impeccably  observed  one- 

For  this,  thanks  must  be  bum  the  lead.  He  had  newspaper  that  he  was  notap-  minute  silence. 


For  this,  thanks  must  be  bum  the  lead.  He  had 
given  in  plenty  to  the  young  replaced  Warhurst,  injured 
Blackburn  substitute  Graham  while  trying  to  steer  the  ball 
Fenton  and  his  47th-minute  past  Luldc  in  United’s  last 


goaL 

.There  was  snow  and  frost 


attack  of  the  first  half 
Fenton,  signed  from  Aston 


predated  at  Highbury.  But 
yesterday  Arsenal’s  manag- 
ing director  Ken  Friar  said: 
“The  board  have  advised  Ian 


Wimbledon  play  a good 


ball  hinted  at  desperation. 

Wimbledon's  resolve 
weakened  on  33  minutes. 
Having  defended  so  stoutly, 
they  foolishly  allowed 


glistening  along  the  touch-  Vfila  last  year,  has  played  in 
fines,  but  the  football  was  less  only  one  frill  game  for  Rovers. 


fines,  but  the  football  was  less  only  one  full  game  for  Rovers,  this  was  a unanimous  deci- 
tfian  sparkling.  Palmer  and  He  moved  smoothly  on  to  an  | sioh  of  the  board  and  the 
Deane  had  gloves  cm;  you  excellent  through  ball  from 
Would  have  forgiven  them  for  Marker  and  guided  a low  shot 
wearing  balaclavas  on  such  a across  and  beyond  Lukic. 
raw  evening.  After  Shearer  headed 


they  are  not  prepared  to  grant  currently  flirting  with  di- 
his  request  for  a transfer  . . . saster  down  among  the  Pre- 


deal more  football  than  Steve  McManaman  to  take 
they  used  to,  which  possi-  delivery  of  a Barnes  pass 
bly  explains  why  they  are  and  convert  with  a low 
currently  flirting  with  di-  drive. 


Liverpool  did  not  heed 
the  warning.  Nine  minutes 
on  and  there  was  to  be  no 
reprieve.  A posse  of  defend- 
ers stood  and  watched 
Leonhardsen  cross  from 
the  right  and  Ekoku  ar- 
rived at  the  far  post  to  bun- 
dle in. 

Worse  was  to  follow.  On 
the  hour,  Wright  again  sur- 
rendered possession  and 
whether  the  beneficiary. 
Ekoku,  was  shooting  or 
crossing  was  irrelevant  as 


Badminton 


Knowles  in  Olympic  dispute 


Richard  Jago 
in  Birmingham 

ttETER  KNOWLES  refused 


of  a first-round  match  with 
the  seeded  Taipei  player  Fung 
Permadi. 

However,  defeat  by  a man 
who  has  twice  beaten  him 


delivery  of  a Barnes  pass  Holdsworth  arrived  to 

and  convert  with  a low  force  home. 

drive.  Liverpool  were  not  to  be 


mlership’s  deadwood- 
There  was  no  lack  of  am- 
bition, with  Harford.  Holds- 


manager,  Mr  Rioch. 

"Ian’s  contribution  to  the  r„ ,v 

club’s  success  has  been  very  clambering  over  one  an- 
cons iderable  over  recent  other  in  their  attempts  to 


Wimbledon  contributed 
little,  yet  they  went  within 
a whisker  of  restoring  par- 
ity two  minutes  Into  what 


■ a medical  test  from  the  would  have  cost  Knowles 
official  Badminton  Associa-  Olympic  qualifying  points, 
tion  of  England  doctor  yes  tar-  two  weeks  before  the  Atlanta 
day  after  bis  withdrawal  from  cut-off  date, 
the  world's  leading  tourna-  "It's  what  I expected,  it 


worth  and  Ekoku  positively  was  a more  fluent  more  ap- 
clambering  over  one  an-  pealing,  second  half, 
other  in  their  attempts  to  Wright  has  made  pre- 


Liverpool  were  not  to  be  the  world's  leading  tourna-  “It's  what  I expected.  It 
denied.  After  sixty-eight  ment,  the  Yonex  All  England  makes  a mockery  of  foe  sys- 
minutes  Stan  Collymore  Championships,  created  sue-  tern,"  said  England's  Anders 
swept  in  from  close  range  plcion  that  he  had  done  so  to  Nielsen,  whose  15-5, 13-2  win 
to  pull  them  level.  enhance  his  prospects  of  qual-  over  Denmark's  Peter  Jarum 

umvpoot:  James:  ucAuwr.  might.  Babb,  ifylng  for  the  Olympics.  is  unlikely  to  help  him  reach 


Leeds  might  have  taken  the  against  the  post,  Leeds  were  years,  and  we  are  sure  that,  transform  the  scraps  of  clous  few  errors  this  season 

lead  after  a few  minutes  when  hard  done  by  when  Flowers  as  a true  professional,  it  will  midfield  possession  into  but  in  attempting  to  find 

Flowers  made  a mess  of  Wor-  just  managed  to  keep  out  a continue  to  be  so  throughout  something  resembling  a his  goalkeeper  James  he 


thington's  swinging  comer.  McAllister  free-kick. 

Beesley  saw  greatness  open  This  was  awarded  after 
before  him  and  just  as  Kenna  had  brought  down 
quickly  disappear.  His  shot  Gray,  who  was  running  clear 


This  was  awarded  after  We  all  very  much  wish  him  to 
Kenna  had  brought  down  stay." 


the  remainder  of  his  contract  hearty  meaL  It  was  an  on- 1 hopelessly  underhit  his 


umpoot:  James:  wcAtoer.  Wright.  Babb,  nymg  ior  roe  uxympics.  is  unuKery  to  neip  nun  reacn 

scales.  Jonas  (Rsdknapp.  T9min),  The  England  No.  2 denied  Atlanta. 
tolJ^TFowier.ThomM‘  Bflrn0i-  the  accusations,  producing  a The  day’s  major  upset  saw 
wimbiedon.-  suiiivan;  Cunningham,  medical  certificate  from  his  the  fevourite  Joko  Suprianto 
Blackwell.  Perry.  Kimble.  Leonhardsen.  own  doctor  in  support  of  his  ctf  Indonesia  beaten  15-11, 

(Tnon1,  contention  that  a bad  arm  15-2  in  the  second  round  by 
Refaraw  a wiiiani  (worihingj  was  his  reason  for  pulling  out  China's  unseeded  LI  Llwen. 


The  day's  major  upset  saw 


own  doctor  in  support  of  his  of  Indonesia  beaten  15-11, 
contention  that  a bad  arm  15-2  in  the  second  round  by 
was  his  reason  for  pulling  out  China's  unseeded  LI  Id  wen. 


Wright  must  wait  to  learn 

on  goal.  Quite  why  the  Black-  whether  he  is  recalled  to  the 


was  woefuL  on  goal.  Quite  why  the  Black- 

Wallace  had  another  burn  player  was  only  booked 

chance  for  United  when  a ball  and  not  sent  off  will  forever  day  after  his  stand-in,  John 


Results 


Plymouth  2.  Bournemouth  1.  Birmingham  I B Flockhari  (Scot)  15-8.  IS— Sc  H 


another  bum  player  was  only  booked  side  at  Wimbledon  on  Satur-  ca/dl? 


by  Kelly  was  allowed  to  slip  remain  a mystery, 
inside  Berg,  but  fids  time  FIOMrm.  Ba,8> 

blowers  was  security  lisen,  Coleman.  Hendry,  Kenna,  McKinley, 

smothering  the  right-foot  ““**’■  tFanBM-  ^ Ka*T’*3' 
shot  Having  survived  this  SlStau’^IdbT'irkte; 
early  Leeds  flurry,  Blackburn  (Braun.  Bimini,  woman 


Hartson.  scored  two  goals  in 
last  week’s  win  over  Man- 
chester City. 

The  FA  is  investigating  the 


a Swansea  2.  Newport  AFC  a Torquay  6. 
Cardiff  0. 

SPRINGHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUE:  Peterborough  1.  Cambridge  LHd 


(Irido)  bt  C Haughlon  (Eng)  15-8.  15-12:  T 
Bfaft-aurtdaan  iDen)  bt  R Nock  (Eng) 
15-13  15-5;  S Watmabo  (Japan)  bl  A 
Bush  i Engl  1 6-12.  15-9:  D HpB  (Eng)  bl  J 


eariv  Leeds  flurry,  Blackburn  (Braun.  Bimini,  wetturau.  Worthington, 
finally  managed  a shot  of  McA,,u,sr- 

their  own  when  Mr.Ki.nlay  R«f*ra#«  s Dunn  (Brtaui). 


United:  Lukic;  Keiiy.  Beesley  possibility  that  an  unlicensed 
Bimini.  wetheraA.  Worthington,  agent  was  used  to  help  broker 
Palmer,  McAllister.  Radebe.  ^ tma,r  tf  two  playere  be- 


tween Leicester  and  Wolves  Lwmpoan 


Soccer 

FA  CUP 
Sixth  round 

Mottra  Poract  (01  O Aston  WUa  (1)  1 
21,067  Carr  2B 

(Aston  Vina  home  id  Leads  Utd  or 


1.  Flooding  I.  Leyton  Orient  £ Walling  2.  I van  Scotland  iNeth)  18-16,  15-5. ! 


last  month. 

Wolves  have  been  asked  by 
the  FA  to  give  their  observa- 
tions on  the  £1.5  million  deal 
that  saw  the  Australian  inter- 


PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 
Bteekburn  (0)  1 Leeds  (0) 


tions  on  the  £1.5  million  deal  uweqKMi  nj  2 wmm—  (t>i  2 
that  saw  the  Australian  inter-  8 

nationals  Steve  Corica  and  how 
Zeljko  Kalac  move  to 


Ivlkept  faith  with  the  Players  who  knowingly  em- 
Republlc  of  Ireland's  veterans  ploy  unregistered  agents  or 
In  his  first  squad  as  manager  personal  managers  while 
for  the  friendly  with  Russia  seeking  to  arrange  a transfer 
in  Ttarhlfn  rwi  Murnh  97  Paul  mm  be  batTSd  frOHL  fOOtball 


ENDSLEIGH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 
I nlnirter  (0)  O Ip 


mick(2)2 
Martian  12 
Manus  36 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Third  Division 
POSTPONED:  Albion  v East  Stirling. 

OM  VAIfXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Poet- 

can  De  similarly  piinisnen.  peoadr  << « Southport 
Sheffield  Wednesday  have  unibond  league:  fm  Dtwuaiu 
agreed  a £L.5  million  fee  for  league*  n«i  m*- 

John  Newsome,  the  23-year-  m«  pmumm*  Skemwrccuue  uu  v 
old  Norwich  centre-back  who  

l , , nm.  POWTIHS  UAOUfc  WnB  Wntnoir  Ever- 

began  his  career  at  Hills-  ian  a.  wwt  Bram  a.  !«■«»—*  Baton  v 
borough.  Sheffield  United  are  susn  wm  Man  uu  v NMcuut;  owum 
set  to  splash  out  £750,000  on  a ^ 

Belarussian  striker,  Petr  i.  Ftouon  z MUdieebraumi  4.  York  or. 

R'a/'hiirA  FriMn  Tlvnirmn  RoHwrluun  2.  Burnley  0.  Sundoriand  3. 

Ron  Valo  0 . PMtponadt  Bumoloy  v Brad- 
ford C.  Third  DfvMoac  Lincoln  0,  Wrox- 


Wosl  Ham  Uld  £ Wycombe  7.  Fulnam  4. 

LEAGUE  OP  WALESa  Aberystwyth  1. 

Caersws  1:  Llanelli  1.  Cwmbran  1.  Port- 
puo»tfc  Ebtrw  Vale  v Briton  Ferry, 
mum  CUPr  amar-flnM  roptey:  Bally- 
mena 2.  Glentoran  4. 

FRIENDLY  INTERNATIONAL:  Croatia  3, 
S Korea  tt. 

EUROPEAN  11-21  CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Quartor-tlnai:  Germany  0.  France  0. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCHES:  Nun aa Ion  11.  Coventry 
54.  C— nnlleifi  Alnwick  v Newcastle 
Godorth. 

Tennis 

EVERT  CUP  (Indian  Wells.  Calll).  Third 
roaod  (US  unless  Staledr  c MarUria* 
(50!  bl  A Sufliyama  (Jap&nl  5-0.  5-3:  L 
Danwnpoii  (US)  M J Wiesner  (Am)  7-6, 
6-1:  C Rrrbta  bl  J Capriati  5-3.  6-3:  L LM 
U B Scflulc- McCarthy  (Neth)  7-6, 6-7.  e-3. 
Quartar-tbufa  S Qraf  (Gerj  bl  A Coezier 
(SAI  6-4.  6-1. 

HEWSWHEK  CHAMPIONS  CUP  TOUR* 

NAM  ENT  (Indian  Wetts.  CnlH)-  Men  First 
rowid:  A Boetsefa  (Fr)  bl  V El  Aynaoul 
(Mori  8-3.  4-1  nd:  T Itertte  (US)  bt  J 


I TtRRENO-AORIATICO  RACE:  First 
■tag*  nsckm.  Italian  unless  salad):  i.  L 
Van  Bon  (Nath)  anr  54mtn  44sec;  ?.  F Bat- 
dam  el  2aec:  3.  E Zabel  IGer):  4.  J Mu- 
aeeuw  (Bet);  5.  B Conte:  B.  J Svorada 
(SMI.  7.  F Guide  6.  M Gentill;  S.  A Qatfl;  ID. 
F Casagrande  ad  same  ilmA 

Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  Detroit  5.  Winnipeg  2:  Washington  9. 
Vancouver  ft  Calgary  4,  SI  Louts  ?. 

Real  Tennis 

WORLD  CHAMPIOHSHIP  ELIMINATOR 


raond:  HaE  bt  L Hansen  15-4.  15-5 
Womaa:  Flr«  raond:  H Mkul  (Japan)  bl 
K Morgan  (WaJea)  11-1,  1V&  H Pools 
(Cent  bl  J Maim  (Eng)  12-9.  11-8;  N No- 
(Bnlkoio  (Bui)  bt  T Groves  (Eng)  11-5. 

9-11.  11-9  Second  mm*  S DtmbeiH- 
(Fr>  bl  G Martin  (Scot)  U-6, 12-10. 

Basketball  I WORLD  championship  ELIMINATOR  j valla  by  Dweesee  io'flve  overnight  and 

NBA:  Atlanta  115.  Utah  an-  Pheana  as  (Melbourne):  Final  day:  W Bailee  (Aua)  dropped  yoBterday'a  IhSl  two  B lose 
New  Jersey  aa  Phllaoelphla  ua^wonto  S M Qaa«lin0  IGB)  S-3.  6^.  Davies  won  the  beeLol-IB  world  championship  aliffli- 

!7tt  S by  seven  sets  in  three  Ml.  n^wMeBourne  mi a.  termer  «jl0 

Dallas  118:  San  Antonio  105.  Golden  Slate  finnnbnr  ^hany?yi  ^ 10  *n,e* 

on-  Pnrti-nH  ii«  i a i no  OllUWACT  Ofliotf  Frasf. 


Royal  Navy  v British  Police:  Army  v Civil 
Service. 


• Northamptonshire's  former  England 
Bpimw  Mck  Cook  made  C133.304  from  lus 
benefit  Iasi  year.  Cook.  59.  played  no  ftrW- 
team  cricket  during  1995  and  will  spend 
this  season  captaining  the  county's 
second  XI. 


• Mike  Gooding,  the  HiflieM  real  anna 
professional,  trailed  Wayne  OavrSfl  ot  Aus- 
tralia by  three  sets  to  five  overnight  and 


HQ.  Denver  HO.  Orlando  Miami  126. 
Dallas  118:  San  Antonio  106.  Golden  Stale 
9ft  Portland  105.  LA  Lakers  99. 

Billiards 

WORLD  MATCHFLAY  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Ballymena):  Third  round:  M ItosnaB 
{Engl  n E hughes  (ire)  4-0;  P GDohrtst 
(Eng)  W S Agarwal  (Ind)  4-S  I WWlanison 
(Eng)  bt  M Wildman  (Eng}  4-1;  M Malay 
(Eng)  Pi  J Mclniyra  (Nl)  4-1;  D Can sier 
(Eng)  bl  H Close  (Eng)  4-0:  R Chapman 
(Eng)  M A Shandllyi  find)  4-i;  G SsthJ 
(Ind)  bl  C Ev orton  (Walael  4-0. 


THAILAND  OPEN  (Bangkok):  fieoetwl 
roraMh  A Hendry  (Seel)  M J Swell  (Nl) 


- — l.  ri.y  fjf  •Summer  Sanders,  the  United  Sales' 

ana  lotting  to  qualify  tor  Bio  years 
Qameo.  Ailha  US  (rials  In  Indianapolis  the 
S”?  i2Fot?  b‘  B g SuHh>sn(Enfl)_5-3.J  23Lyear<Hd  struggled  to  eighth  puce  In 


Paired  (Eng)  bt  D Roe  (Eng]  5-4:  J 
Woodmen  (Eng)  bt  A Hamilton  (Eng)  5-4. 


Hockey 


Fixtures 


WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  (Si  Pmbts- 

burg)  Russia  0.  Greai  Britain  0. 


Sullen  berg  (Acs)  6-3  H PhUppous-  rm  i 

ala  (Aue)  bl  F Clavet  (Sp)  6-3.  6-tt  S gESSto iTS PEta/" 1 
Sehalien  (Nath)  M N LapenHi  (Ecu  I 7-6.  Civ 4 4.  Brit  Pol 4.  ^ ^ ^ 


borough.  Sheffield  United  are 
set  to  splash  out  £750,000  on  a 
Belarussian  striker,  Petr 
Kachuro  from  Dynamo 
Minsk.  He  has  been  training 
at  Bramall  and  played 
one  reserve  match. 

Birmingham  City  have 
reduced  prices  to  £3  for  Sun- 
day's First  Division  game 
against  Sunderland. 


PaeQMMMfi  Dartlngun  v Wigan;  Scun- 
thorpe v Bury. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Pknat  DMetenr  SristoJ  C tt  OPR  1;  Nor- 
uiteh  3.  Luton  i:  Otdord  uu  3,  Ipawen  fc 
SouBiampion  2.  Chariton  0.  Wimbledon  2. 
Pons moulh  3 Saaasd  DhiWan:  Bam  1. 


SohaBiwi  (Neth)  M N Lapenhi  (Ecu I 7-6. 
6-3:  B Mac*  fZUnb)  bt  J Frana  lArgl  7-6, 
6-2;  D Raster  (Can)  bl  B Steven  |NZ)  7-6, 
6-4;  B Edbang  (Swej  M J Novak  (C2)  6-1, 
6-2  P H atetedc  INeth)  bt  D Narglso  (hi 
5-7. 6-1 7-5.  j Meadk  iSnttfl  bl  M Lars- 
son  (Site)  6-2.  6-4.  M Rto*  (Chile)  bt  U 
Knowles  (Boh)  7-8,  6-3;  W Perralra  ISA) 
bt  H Gumy  (Arg)  6-7.  7-5.  G-3;  R Ftetom 
(ID  M M Rosaot  (Swhz)  3-6.  6-1.  6-2  J 
Starft  (US)  bt  U Waaningion  (US)  6-3. 7-6; 
T WeedteMga  (Aue)  hi  A Barasaiegvu 
(Spl  7-5,  6-1.  tec  end  round:  C Cows 
(Spl  bt  B Becker  (Gw)  6-3.  7-5. 

Badminton 

ALL-ENGLAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Blr- 
mingluml  Idinirt  Hm:  First  round: 
A HidrCT  (Enoi  bt  P Janum  (Den)  15-5. 
15-2:  F Parmadl  (Tal)  bl  P Knowles  (Eng) 
wlOi  D WaHuMto  (Ind)  M S Isaac 
(Eng)  15-9.  IS— «:  P Christen***  (Den)  w 


BUSA  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Milton 
Keynaa).  Finalai  Mam  Loughborough  2. 
Brunei  3 (asti.  Worn  am  Birmingham  0, 
Loughborough  0 (aal  2-3  pons). 


Cycling 


PAMS  TO  MCI  RACE:  Fourth  itagr 

(Chahngnat  to  Maure-La-JoHe.  167km):  t. 
L Ja  W»rt  (Fr)  ONCE  5hr  16mln  Saec;  2,  L 
Armsirang  (DS1  Motorola  at  15*ae.  a.  L 
Brocttard  (Fr)  Fnsiina  22: 4. 1 Guam  (Sp) 
ONCE  26:  5.  F Vamtenbioucke  (Bell  Mapel 


(7  JO  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

lets  LEAGUE:  Third  DhrMoni  Epaem  * 
Ewell  v Lewes.  Canto*  Cap:  FamMi 
romk  Klngatonlan  v Carsh&Ron  Ath. 
pnrms  LNAOUE:  nnt  DhUDM  Bir- 
mingham C v Nairn  Foresi  I7.0K  Lseda  v 
Nans  C (7.0).  Second  DteWtet  HutWera- 
lleid  v Coventry  (7 £/). 

AVON  INSURANCE  OOMBINATIOMi 
Krot  DMmu  Tottenham  v Swindon. 


Mrtdl.  SU.  4.  r VaiWIlUIUlILM  (Mil  MdpHI  I Rugby  Union 
36:  6.  A Merta  (Bel)  Motorola  7.  L Ma-  uatmu  worowoar  v HoUart  WLIJt 

tSZJPSS^e  V“’  w T0MU  ^0)- 


4ft  10.  M PI(I|U  |Sp)  ONCE  51.  QweraEi  1, 
Jalabert  17W  37m In  I9a«:  2.  Armstrong  al 
35sec;  3.  Leblanc  56:  4.  BoarOman  1.09: 3. 
Vandonbraucke  9t  6.  Brochard  1.20.;  7. 
Cuesta  1.2ft  5,  Madouna  1J5. 9.  L Dutaux 
(Swttz)  Faelna  1.49.  Itt  A Peron  (It)  Motor- 
ola 130 


Cricket 

WKJLS  WORLD  CUPr  Buml  flm*  Ctar 

dank  Australia  v West  Indies  (ftbarn). 


Hockey 


TATIVE  m.O.  Portsmouth): 


23-year-old  struggled  to  eighth  puce  In 
the  200  metre*  butterfly,  toe  aweni  In  which 
Me  wen  one  ot  Iter  Iwo  gold  medals  in 
i DOS.  She  was  the  American  heroine  ot 
Barcelona  when  aha  also  iron  gold  In  the 
400m  medley  relay,  as  well  a iMver  In  Bm 
200m  Individual  medley  and  bronze  to  Die 
400m  Individual  medley. 


Cricket 

World  Cup  *96 
Semi  Final  Coverage 
West  Indies  vs  Australia 

0891  22  88  29 

Cals  «MI  Mpftnto  ehaop  rota, 
4#phnin  at  id  ether  Ames.  SrooSsdby: 
MB.  15  Marti  Lane,  Laodt  LSI  6LB. 

_ HMpUnK0171  7134473 

Sport 

S^Ginrdfein 


vffll 
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CHELTENHAM  FESTIVAL:  GOLD  CUP  DAY 


Dublin  Flyer  to  clip  One  Man’s  wings 


Ron  Cox 


TWO  DOWN,  one  to  go. 
That’s  Richard  Dun- 
woody’s  costly  record 
on  the  big*race 
favourites  so  far  during  Chel- 
tenham week,  and  it  could  be 
another  frustrating  day  for 
Dun  woody  following  the  de- 
feats of  Alderbrook  in  the 
Champion  Hurdle  and  Sound 
Man  in  yesterday's  Champion 
Chase. 

The  betting  suggests  that 
One  Man.  Dunwoody’s  mount 
in  the  Tote  Cheltenham  Gold 
Cup,  is  head  and  shoulders 

above  his  10  rivals  this 
afternoon. 

But  even  if  this  is  not  a vin- 
tage year,  there  are  still  19 
fences  and  three  and  a quar- 
ter miles  standing  in  the  way 
of  a supposed  stroll  round 
Prestbury  Park  for  the  red- 
hot  favourite. 

Unless  you  have  backed 
One  Man  at  favourable  odds 
ante-post,  there  Is  just  no 
value  in  siding  with  a horse 
whose  jumping  went  to  pieces 
on  his  last  visit  to  Chelten- 
ham. when  he  was  a beaten 
favourite  in  the  1994  Sun  Alli- 
ance Chase.  I 


A superb  display  of  Jump- 
ing ?nri  galloping  saw  Dublin 
Flyer  register  a magnificent 
nine  lengths  victory  over  the 
Grand  National  fences  in  last 
season’s  John  Hughes  Memo- 
rial at  Ain  tree. 

He  won  over  the  Gold  Cup 
distance  in  his  novice  days, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he 
rallied  to  beat  Egypt  Mill 
Prince  in  the  Mackeson  sug- 
gests he  will  go  all  the  way  to 
the  line  today,  particularly 
with  the  ground  in  his  favour. 

Unless  there  Is  a downpour 
overnight  conditions  would 
seem  to  have  turned  against 
Imperial  Call,  who  has  shown 
his  best  form  in  the  mud. 

He  leapt  to  prominence 
with  an  all-the-way  victory 
over  Master  Oats  and  Mon- 
sieur Le  Cure  at  Leopard- 
stown.  but  neither  of  those 
has  been  at  their  best  this  sea- 
son and  Imperial  Call  will 
find  this  a lot  harder. 

Couldnt  Be  Better,  though 
likely  to  have  benefited  from 
a spell  in  Pisa,  is  another  who 
would  prefer  more  testing 
conditions.  He  romped  home 
from  Rough  Quest  in  bottom- 
less ground  to  win  the  Hen- 
nessy  Gold  Cup  and  looks  a 
better  10-1  chance  than  Rough 


Big  race  line-up  Channel  4 


3.30  TOTE  CHELTENHAM  QOLD  CUP  CHASE  am  21 1 lOf*  £131,166 

301  3FG-IP3HAHTOH  BAHIt  (IV)  (C)(0)  DNKSioteoq  10-15—0 APHnCo* 

Enwrati  great  vttle  Harz.  emerald  green  up.  tret 

308  10P-1  IF  COULDHT BE BCITSI (89) (G)(0) (IF) CBnxrts 9-12-0 QBndtor 

Royal  Blue.  wnu&  heaps,  rotuf  Mae  Hems,  striped  cap. 

303  1U31-M  DUBLIN  H.V3H  (M)  (C)  (0)  T Foraar  10-12-fl _ JlPmml 

6iw.  yePou  wMte  cap. 

304  1J-1F11  BMMALCAI1  (33)  FSittertaJid 7-12-0 COTIwyar 

flow/ Mw  am  teBom  dtatnlo.  yvHtnr  riwmt  and  cap. 

30ft  1UJ-2252  HUG  OF  THE  OUSS  (11)  J Maly  6-12-0 CSwjn 

Scarlet  taBtrm  m amt.  retkm  op 

300  FJF23P-P  L0HDBHJC(2*)MWpo  ID-12-0 DMtfntar 

Black  end  untie  vrtpes.  amanU  amen  and  uhtlu  striped  rieavoi 

307  ewas  iMiiaEiaucuni<38)(C)jDiwd3io-i?-o jpiwqr 

Orange.  Wix*  end  Male  trooped  cap 

300  1UF-111  ONE  HAH  (03)  (D)  <3  RkdarrM  B-1J-0 .ABmiihD 

'feBom.  ml  mar.  yaHoer  irMa  armuu,  yeHou  cap  roe  Oar 

303  I-FS2F1  ROUGH  OUHST  (lft)  (QTCaaa;  10-13-0 MA  HtaftonM 

Han  Blue,  groan  sate.  carbo  cap 

310  121-1  IF  ST  MBJJOM  FJUHWAY  (83)  D MdwtaHi  7-13-0 J>  IBw 

Emerald  groan,  mn  unto.  I Mood  stomas.  Mffo  cep 

311  2 map  YOUPIO  KUSTLHI  (I  •)  (C)  N TwWon-Dmtea  9-T2-0 CBtoada 

Dart  Woe.  reflow  strips,  yaUnw  sieeroa.  dart  blue  armlets  end  «tar  on  renew  cap 

TOP  pom  TIPS!  Om  Mm  0,  fawMfal  M 7,  Mh  F*tt-  8 
1 VKh  NUMT  Oat*  a 1 8 O N MaMIOMO  (K  BA|)  1 S mu 

M3*  5-4  One  Uin.  4-1  Imperial  Cell.  5-1  Dublin  Rysr.  10-1  Routf  Quest.  CouWm  Be  Betts..  14-1 
Uonsteur  Lb  Cura.  35-1  Barton  Bar*.  33-1  Young  HusUei  11  run 

WMI OWDE-COUUMT  RE  Umifc  Not  Man  out  Mice  December,  le  501  MUCH  vticaM  Soul  In  race 
•on  by  UngutdM  UttsHe.  Previously  sacsaasful  In  rtennasay  DoW  Cup,  rtused  leader,  led  asprtncNng 
lost,  ran  an  mQ.  nan  By  Ml  ticm  ROUGH  QUEST  |gv  lfc).  lea  naKvmv  unM  approaching  list,  unable  lo 
Qiddion  iNnrMvy  3ntini(y.  Hvy) 

DUBUH  FLYER:  BoU  lumpor,  goas  m8  el  CbdtanMm:  last  dme  lad  3rd,  lecmered  kon  DOd  moots  S 
out  ran  on  mil.  van  by  71  bom  Travada  IWlnqnton  2mS.  Qd-St).  Prsnoucty  Hiked  ID  U Egypt  UNI  Pitta 
B a Mackeson  Sold  Cup  here  IZhn.  GUI. 

■tPBBAL  CALL:  Prograetlve  Irteh-trainwl  chaw,  aulted  by  aotl  ground:  last  time  Juntoed  well  untN  UN 
lost  made  all.  m fit  a mm  Uttn  Oats.  «Mi  MONSIEUR  L£  CURE  |M|.  in  much,  kepi  on  one  paw  under 
pmnire  from  ) out.  anotoer  IS  away  3rt  (laapentotoim  3m.  3HJ. 

nm  03  THEOALBh  Has  run  wall  M itartouia  eeaeoa.  on  mm  rocem  autreg  good  second  to  Northern 
Hide,  bbi  i*  fl.myW'Wmvb  TmSI.  Qa-Tdp) 

liOHD  RBJGs  Vaty  mnri  chaw  H Me  bast  Ittd  been  oil  Hw  oaame  becausaat  Inlary  lor  nw  a ymi  pnar 
to  launl  Dart  wtai  in  touch  inti  weakened  9 ouL  puBed  at  betore  6 OU  beMnd  Kutostiui  iNnrasUe  «mif. 
Gd-Sfq. 

OHE  MAIL  Very  irmreseiva  In  rang  Oeorge  Cnm  last  Bow  when  headway  8Vi.  led  ISdi.cMrappnMcnng 
3out  won  comtwlabfr  by  141  Irani  MOfSEURLE  CURE  (Till),  teadway  8 old.  ridden  apomacSlBg  3 Out.  no 
ktapresMOfl.  mU  YOUNG  HUSTLER  (hit),  dlspated  lead  uibl  weakened  E MB.  2S  Sh  and  BARTON  BANK 
(M|.  prominent  until  Ennoachtofi  3 out  behind  whan  pulled  up  baton;  2 out  (Sondowo  3mi10y.  GtFSfq. 
ROUGH  QUESTS  IHehil  bandkapper.  lett  bine  out  hekl  up.  headway  5 out  chased  leader  approaching  2 
out  led  Fat  van  Ik-out  by  IB  from  Percy  SmaleH.  with  BARTON  BAMC  (gy  !9Ki).aMays  pnwiNwM.  Mtln 
lead  4 out,  headed  approaching  Soul  antomod  eponuchlng  tost  another  MB  away  4th  of  G ftvshers  and 
YOUNG  hustler  |gv  14ft  |.  prominent  until  ntlRaheMh.  tolled  alt  when  pUtod  i*  beVxe  3out(K»mpton3ni. 
Qd-Hl) 

ST  Tl  f ION FAHIWAYl  Useful  novice  chaser,  best  la  Be  nut.  on  /aid  salt  always  prominent  dieted 
winner  ft  din  to  3 ouL  Bin  when  tal  2 on  behind  Ur  MuFIgen  (Ascot  3mllDy.  0d-SHL 
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Festival  first . . . Sutherland  makes  his  Cheltenham  debut  today  at  the  age  of  64 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JAMES  MEEHAN 


Fergie  returns  by  Imperial  demand 


Ireland’s  great  hopefor  the  Gold  Cup  is  trained  by  a one-legged 
Old  Etonian  late  into  a chequered  career,  Mike  Walker  reports 


One  Man’s  jumping  has 
been  foot-perfect,  and  at  times 
breathtaking,  around  Ayr, 
Haydock  and  Sundown  this 
season.  But  the  undulations 
of  Cheltenham  place  particu- 
lar demands  on  a steeple- 
chaser, and  One  Man  has  yet 
to  show  he  is  equal  to  them. 

Dublin  Flyer,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  ideal  Cheltenham 
horse.  Winner  of  the  Macke- 
son Gold  Cup  in  November, 
he  is  at  his  best  when  fresh 
and  has  been  rested  since 
beating  Travado  and  Viking 
Flagship  at  Wlncanton,  a 
track  which  does  not  really 
suit  his  style  of  racing. 


Quest,  who  was  lucky  to  beat 
Percy  Smollett  at  Kempton. 

Tim  Forster,  trainer  of 
Dublin  Flyer  (3.30),  is  a 
born  pessimist  and  Is  on  re- 
cord as  saying  he  will  be 
“amazed”  if  the  10-year-old 
wins.  But  you  can  be  sure  he 
didn't  fancy  any  of  his  three 
Grand  National  winners 
either. 

It  will  certainly  be  no  sur- 
prise if  Derrymoyle  (2.50) 
lands  the  Bonusprint  Stayers’ 
Hurdle  for  Irish  trainer 
Michael  Cunningham.  Derr- 
moyle  has  a turn  of  foot  and 
the  ideal  rider  in  Mark 
Dwyer. 


FERGIE  Sutherland  is 
a man  with  a win- 
ning smile,  and  at 
about  10  to  four  this 
afternoon  you  might  just 
see  it.  There  is  a fair  chance 
(about  5-1)  that  by  then  he 
will  be  standing  In  Chelten- . 
ham’s  winners'  enclosure 
alongside  his  seven-year- 
old  Jumper  Imperial  Call 
with  the  Gold  Cup  in  his 
grasp  and  his  gold  tooth 
glinting  in  the  light,  j 

It  would  be  virgin  terri- 
tory for  this  64-year-old. 
For  although  Sutherland  is 
in  his  27th  year  as  a li- 
censed trainer.  Imperial 
Call  will  be  his  first  runner  : 
at  the  Festival. 

In  fact  it  will  be  only  his 
third  visit  there,  a situation 
he  explained  at  Clonmel 
racecourse  a few  weeks 
ago:  *Tm  not  a racegoer, 
I'm  a horse  man.  I wouldn’t 
cross  the  road  to  be  a spec- 
tator. Would  you?” 

As  for  this  being  his  first 


entry  at  Cheltenham,  he ' 
said  of  Imperial  Call:  “Any- 
thing that  good  I always . 
sold." 

Sutherland  is  far  from  in- ! 
timidated  by  the  occasion  ; 
or  the  opposition.  “I'm  con- 
fident in  my  men,"  he  said 
with  the  clipped  military 
tone,  of  his  Eton  and  Sand- 
hurst education.  “He's  a 
natural  jumper,  plenty  of 
activity  and  honesty.  He's 
got  good  limbs  and  a good 
outlook.  A bit  special." 

The  harnessing  of  those 
talents  saw  Imperial  Call 
emerge  as  the  potential 
new  star  of  National  Hunt 
racing  last  month  when  he 
passed  the  post  alone  at 
Leopardstown  to  win  the 
Hennessy  Gold  Cup,  and  in 
doing  so  left  Master  Oats, 
last  year's  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup  victor,  six  lengths 
adrifL 

Sutherland  is  convinced 
that  form  can  be  repeated 
today  against  another  com- 


manding horse  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  Ire- 
land- “One  Man  is  rated  the 
best  in  England,  51b  higher 
than  our  horse  who  is  the 
highest-rated  in  Ireland," 
he  said.  “After  Chelten- 
ham, I expect  those  ratings 
to  be  reversed." 

This  is  imposing  faith, 
but  Sutherland  has  been 
impressed  with  Imperial 
Call  since  he  first  saw  him 
jump  one  fence  at  an  indoor 
arena  four  years  ago.  After 
the  second  fence  Suther- 
land put  his  money,  about 
£20,000.  on  the  table. 

The  sum,  invested  on  be- 
half of  Lisselan  Farms,  was 
the  kind  of  figure  Suther- 
land had  not  used  for  a 
while,  but  this  Scot  from 
Peebles  is  no  stranger  to 
racing’s  top  table.  He  is  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Dick  Hern 
and  operated  from  Joe  Law- 
son’s  old  Newmarket  yard 
in  the  late  Fifties  and  early 
Sixties. 


However,  though  they 
were  “two  or  three  useful 
years”,  the  huntsman  Itch- 
ing inside  Sutherland  was 
not  sated.  “I  stopped  train- 
ing on  the  Flat  in  ’63  be- 
cause I wanted  to  train 
jumpers.  I was  happy  and 
moderately  successful  at 
Newmarket  but  Td  always 
been  more  into  riding  my- 
self and  I'd  always  fancied 
knocking  a young  jumper 
into  shape.” 

Circumstances  provided 
the  opportunity  to  move  to 
his  mother’s  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Lee  in 
Connty  Cork  and  there 
Sutherland  has  stayed  for 
33  years.  Riding,  training,  , 
buying  and  selling,  mainly 
on  the  point-to-point  scene, 
is  how  he  has  “got  by”  all  i 
that  time.  j 

He  rode  and  schooled  all ! 
the  horses  himself  on  the  i 
contours  of  the  Lee  — a I 
remarkable  feat  given  that 
the  military  career  he'  had 
been  educated  for  at  Sand- 
hurst was  ended  prema- 
turely by  a Korean  war 
landmine  that  took  off  his 
left  leg. 


“There  are  steep  slopes 
and  plenty  of  jumps,  so 
they  learn  to  know  what  to 
do  with  their  feet,”  he  said. 
“It's  the  Ideal  place  for 
making  horses." 

Such  natural  facilities 
have  provided  Imperial 
Call  with  an  education  fit 
for  Cheltenham,  a course 
Sutherland  reckons  will 
suit  his  horse  — “undulat- 
ing, plenty  of  room  to  gal- 
lop and  a good  stiff  bill”. 

Stamina  will  be  no  prob- 
lem and  neither  will  the 
jockey,  Conor  O’Dwyer,  one 
of  the  breed  of  Irish  riders 
for  whom  Sutherland  is 
also  full  of  praise. 

“I’d  be  happy  to  pop 
along  second  or  third  with 
Imperial  Call,”  O’Dwyer 
said.  “You  can't  rule  out 
Dublin  Flyer,  but  it  should 
be  between  myself  and  One 
Man,  and  I wouldn't  swap 
my  lad  for  anything. . He's 
well  and  I don't  mind  put- 
ting my  head  on  the  chop- 
ping block  and  say  1 think 
he’ll  win." 

Sutherland  will  have 
plenty  to  smile  about  If 
O’Dwyer  is  right- 


Rest  of  the  Cheltenham  card  with  TV  form 


Results 


2.1  S Dabotanta  Day* 
9LSO  DBMTYMOYU!  (nap) 
&40  DuMbi  Ryar  (nb) 


4J3S  Kony  OrcMd 
AMFMhaaSww  Song 
B.1H  OallaRoerata 
3-80  CHeryf  ■ Lad 


908  LFMFII  HOLE  BOARD  (It)  (C)  (0)  J Old  H-ll-H HAFfaganU 

90S  81 U-00  HUDAHM (S3)  (Q C Bioad  10-11-10 -W Haifa 

910  1KM13  SEBUM  CASH  (IS)  (D)  (BF)  K BaSsy  7-1 V10  Q Boday 

911  223-314  SILtnat  WEDOE  (1  ft)  (C)  0 Sbqrvood  S-11-K] JOvbam.* 


919  4M3-30F  SOVSOI1  (29) (D}J OW  11-11-10  Cl 


5 DAILY  EXPRESS  TRTUHPH  HURDLER  8n  If  044,309 

142136  AMLAH  (148)  (DIP  Hotte  1W 

6008  BIO  TREAT  (3)  P Hall  11-0 

3 CELTIC  LORE  (11)  DWbH  11-0  . - 

354  CUUNBSVAH(13)(BR)  U TarTftKlra  11-0 

221)  DARJWa  C23]  (BF)  S Shenrcad  11-0  - 

2111  DARTSI(2fl)R AkshuslU-O  — . 

315S  BBEIliSMB)  CZ5)  N Monte  11-0 

451  S3 1 BSCARTERQUE  (S3)  M Pipe  1 14 

202  QA2ALAM  (ll)PO'BMdy  IT— 0 

42  HAND  WYBi  (13)  (BF)  N TMitou-Damt  11-0 

1423)5  HOLDERS  HU  (1 1)  U O'Toole  11-0 

23  KTASAB (13) P NiOMIlS  11-0  

ir  KieffTOOMaHCsrjrtiangMoniH] 

72100  HULTV  (18)  (C)  C Nam  11-0  

1143  aUHKHlft  (19)  [CO]  b Henjerxcc  11-0 

1122  FADOnrSKniRH (40) (B)(BF)FUwbftY  11-0 

3P1  BEAOANBOUE(mPHiFpny11-0  

111UU  REVBLL0N(4a)CD)C  van  owned*  il-a .... 

21045  3HFTWQH00H (IS) (0)F  Jordan  1HJ 

62230  SOUmUM  (8)  (BflMPtpe  11-0 

I T0MSHE{1S)K  Miron  11-0 

U221  THAO/C  HEBO (17)(D)M  Fbpe  tl-0 

0511  ZABADI  (19)  □ Wchofeon  11-0 

flU  BOAN  TO  BE  WtLD{14)  (BF)  M Pipe  <0-9 

11  DEBUTAIITE  DAYS  (87)  Was  H KnlgM  10-0  — 

1 HATTA  BREEZE  (1 3)  Q NtoWsoa  10-fl 

4331  UDY  ARKL  (lajPOtaory  1M 

4I0P0P  UST 3PM (IS)  J JenMnS  10-9 

111  MAOICAI.LADY(S8)ACB7len  10-6 

142  HBTlIiOUErr  (19)  N TatUon-Oavlea  iH 

IRM  TIPS:  Paddy1*  Refen  8,  Hagtoal  Lady  7,  Dabotanta  Day*  ft 
amir  4 It  0 J Unr  1 6-1  CM  Pto)  28  no 
1 6-1  PeOOf  S Ratim.  7-1  Debutante  Days.  8-1  Zaun.  KM  Esarttfiaue. 


213  IWPPfi  SOU) amr (18} (C)  A Jones  7-11-10 .SCWra 

214  JT-POSO  TAOS (98)  N TaMon-0*m«  6-11-10 .TJota* 

215  1-'12i-32  TIAIMMHBB SQUARE (28)  AODiiafl 8-11-10  CSwan 

210  23-1540  THE  FDR  A RUN  (29)  (CJE  0'CfWly  9-11-10 FCataiy 

217  30S008  TOT  SPW  (18)  J Janeiro  7-11-10 A P McCoy 

218  71JT-14  TREBLE  BOB  (32)  D WeM  6-11-10  — RDonroody 

219  F-1I118  HYSILY  (8)  (Q  C Egorun  6-11-5  _J  A McCarthy 

830  640002  WHAT  A QUESTION  (83)  (D)  U Morris  8-1V5 CPDwy* 

TON  FOHN  m>S«  Denynaile  8,  Over Wadga  T,  S**Ua  Cad  ft 

19951  Don*!  Mda  8 11 10  J feoderiob  11-4  (M  RourigMi)  1 1 raa 

BttUatt  11-4  Befrymoyte,  B-S  5eeUn  Caan.  7-1  Baber  Timei  Ahead,  sever  Wedge.  6-1  Cyborgo.  10-1 
Trehto  Bob.  Tiananmen  Square.  H-l  Mysflv.aM  KebrWejn  20  mean 


SOS  40-P52F  IMCLE  EffEE  (40)  (D)J  FttzGeial0 11-11-3 

804  111111  eAXTHOBt>E(49){CD)  Ubs  hKnMfttE-IO-Q - 

90S  32-1  M2  HRRKT  (40)  (D)P  Hates  8-1D-13 

508  1223-U3  SPREE  CHOSE  (19)  (DIMrc  D Hants  10-10-0 

807  5/1—1 1 IP  FRONT  STREET  (ft1)(B)[BF)  $ Shenmod  0-10-9 

508  130323  WHO'S  TO  SAY(18)(D)  Mils  VWatains  10-10-6 

509  1F111UT1RK  WONT  WAIT  (40)  (D)RPbHUpi  7-10-6  

EIO  113T2S  NOmnaM  SADDLER  (27)  (D)  (BF)  R Hbdpaf  9-10-0 

811  2B3-X3  FFEDMAS SWAM  SOHO (18) (DlRHodatt 6-W-O  

SIS  flaws  JANES  TOE  FIRST  m OT  P Metals  S-10-0 

618  1-33311  M5THRUDDY  (IS)  (D)J  King  10-10-0 

514-  11211 1 NEWHALJ.  PflDtCS  (IS)  (D)  A Sliaetof  8-10-0 


..Ji  Demr 

JFTBIay 

A P McCoy 

— OBndey 
— JOabaro 
T PTraacy 


PCwfaany 

_.ATa^ 
—JJayUadep) 
J*rJCu«o4y(3) 
— .T  Bay 


T0V  FORM  TVSt  ftaat  Strtai  8,  Uaole  Brnia  7,  Madfaat  Sea 
I993i  Soand  Havana  7 10 10  G Broday  7-1  (C  Brack*)  a ■ 


GHtttg  IV!  EasOorpa  T-i  uanm  s Lane.  KKrot,  6-1  From  Sonet  10-1 1 
Song.  Unde  Ernta,  12-1  Brcddey  Court  Mister  Oddy, 


i Crott.  Mwfcwa  Swan 


..FHm 
-.  J Ocborav  4 
--S  Ryaa 

...P  Carberry 


-JttM 

— Hr  J CoOvCy 


—W  Menton  * 

A IVzaarald  + 


POM  QU IDE  - BETTER  TIMS  AttAD:  Atwap  prom nem,  led  a*  4 nut  ridden  and  Moved  on  well,  mo 
by  IE  from  Putty  ftaU.  vntl  SIMPSON  |fth|.  BALASAM  mm.  TAOS  (Mil  and  SSKEN  CASH  lioti)  bob* Id 
iHayttoA  an7l.  gh) 

CTBORCO;  Nol  »on  out  fflnrt  Hid  race  last  year  when  led  to  3 out  routed  and  etayed  on  UdLbtn  9 by 
Dorana  pnde.  won  SihPSON  Haveli)  anttnar  a avny  3rd  am  HEBRIDEAN  Hovbbj  lirtier  Bit  nd  *to 
(Ctwbeahafn  VnitDy.  SBI 

DOmnrmVLEi  um  Lao.  won  wtHy  by  41  trom  WHAT  A QUESTION  tree  5b)  iNavon  3m,  Hvy) 

MOLE  BOARD]  L ed  lay  uml  Headed  and  nol  mitten  BaL  41  aid  to  Sea  Enough,  wllh  SEEWN  CASH  fgv  Ml), 
led  unfli  mteioks  and  headed  ! ouL  91  away  3rd  and  SLVER  WEDGE  (w  1W  luittwi  3B  my  4tti  (Kempan 
Inmjy.Gd-StQ. 

SEBQN  CASH;  Penutomate  mn.  easy  121  mnuar  boro  GFUn  Cow  IAkiii  1 3m.  SK). 

1UUUUMBI  SQUAREi  tto  chance  with  winner,  tan  S by  Danoll  IGcwran  Part  2m.  SOI 
NnrsiLifcSWtv.  bin  iza  bnd  Coowr  Bey  in  Chamojnn  Hurdia  on  Taaeday.  led  uita  needed  aw  3 out  Mi 
when  rnis«B  Iasi  lOMtumnaro  2m.  Gd-Sfll. 


5.1  5 CATRCART  CHALLSNQE  CUP  CHASE  Stn  5f  C3E,720 
801  12-F6FJ  MORCBi  (19)  JH  Johnaon  6-11-12  . 


J Ladder 

. - DOUBTFUL 

- _ASMh 

J Loner  » 

A P McCoy 

— 0 Bradhy 
— JFUttoy 

mip  Woods 

— 5 Fdi  W 

.... CEvro 

. ..CUmtln 


Channel  4 


12-F6FI  WOHCEUdtjJHJMnson  6-11-12 J>Carbarrr 

-111113  SOUND  HAN  (1)(BF)  ECr<3tady  B-1V12 RDwamh 

11TPV3  SOUND REVBUJE (40) (QCBnnte 6-11-7 GBnday 

1-21213  OlALUmER  DU  U)C (84)  (8P)M  Poe G-ll-3 DBrWywttar-* 

1PF131  AW  THE  KIBMH  (16)  Un  J Ptwian  ~-iva — nr*  mm 

21111B  1IASTB)  BOSTON  140)  (CO)  R WoocSlduM  5-11-3 LvZT^ 

2&JJ123  AJR  SHOT  CSS)  0 AWnium  5-1  l-C aj21_ 

0-23F4!  CAWECHE  BAY  (40)  <3  Balding  7-11-0 1 Jl  PNcCoy 

26,1-2  FBH.  THE  POWER  (73)  (BF)  K Ballsy  8-1 W)  . TJRtonbr 

F42BF4  QO  BALLISTIC (18)  (BF)J  O'Shea  7-1  VO ~ 1 

103/3-11  COLDER  3P1HHEH  (12)  N Henaaram  9-1  VO  . _ — a rjTrenat 

FSPIVfiOATBREOISTSdBQPqUIraHKnigK  8-11-0  IQrtinme 


Uagtcal  Lady.  OurKrfa, 

29  (uauers 


Fom  oun  - DARTHC  Clear  2 art.  eUM  near  IWati.  aon  by  71  Iroro  DeymiBr.  wtlli  DANJWG  tree  ako) 
another  30  away  3/d  and  HAND  VWVEN  |rec  4ft)  bjrtwr  41 416. 

RSCAHmaUB  E>-Fiapch  gekung.  impressive  on  Brtoeli  detail,  led  n«i ! <nL  das;  lau.  won  aaaby  try 
201  Irani  RlgX  Ueutenant  lUngDeU  ZmiiOy.  Hvy| 

PADDY'S  RETURN:  Ridden  am  2 aid.  SByqd  ae,  61  2nd  to  DfflUTAWTE  DAYS  (roe  17ft),  mth 
WSTTNeuFTTirocSOianomer  llla«ey«i  andfiEVBUDNiM),49i  whan  unsmtodrtder  Soul  (Sandow 
JmlTOy.  GoFro). 

ZABADt  Always  going  wbII,  led  agp  2 ail.  rttfen  cut  town  by  IB  from  MISTWGUETT  (ree  lft|  wdh  OUR 
KRIS  igj  4Urt  another  Id  way  3rd  (Kensdon  2m,  Gd-Sfl) 

HBUTAHTE  DATSi  Ou likened  8JL  won  by  ZB  Horn  Edeumto  du  UouUn  (Uttottler  2m.  wdi. 

HATTA  ITIlfcTre-  Lad  ftat,  ridden  ebur  ie  win  ty  S Iran  HAND  WOVEN  igv  6ft).  heeded  lUd.  kepi  on 
iNeweuiy2mii0y.  iH-Sit). 

MACBCAL  LADTi  Label  start  made  an.  won  auily  by  8 bwi  QAZALAM  (rec  71H  (leopantaiown  2m.  30- 
Tdg). 


4.0  5 CHRHTHS  RHUiUNTBR  CHASK  lAnttm)  tta  21 1 1 0)U>  Cf  9^M4 

401  454I2-R2  CAPE  COTTAGE  (14)  D Cara  12-12-0 A PhBEps 

408  1F8IVR1  GLARE  MU  (2D)  N Twlston-flBtteJ  8-1M . HUTOft 

403  2-1  COLOMAL  KELLY  (1 8)  Mrs  □ G/KSNI B-12-C PHacUufl 

404  S1U-1  COOL  DAWN (£0)  R Alner  6-12-0 MtaDHardfeg 

406  IJr-ll  COUNTRY TARROQBI (20)  (BF) T Wallord 7-12T1 NWba 

408  1135-12  DOUBLE  SILK  (18)  (CO)  (BF)  R fflttlna  12-12-4 HTirtow* 

407  HAALYDUEP  Doyle  B-12-0 JCutllfc 

408  112311-1  ELECANTIX)RD(3S)  E Botgor  8-12-0 EBofar 

408  9323/50- OOOLDSOOU)  (8 10)  DBncaiO-12-Q ...JFhttPJwtt* 

410  -211-262  HEIM6S  HARVEST  (V)(D)  (BP)  DWHHama  6-12-0 — ABeldfcg* 

411  UU2V1  HOLLAIB  HOUSE  (29)  PChanvaga  10-124 C Wyor* 

4J2  IRMI  KEMtT  OKHU>  it 8) EDKrXlr S-12-0 PFeotea* 

413  U330B2-  LEXIDDOM Hli. (33Q R Bartnr ^-UH) TWdttE 

414  sen  11-n  aUOOLMHTLY (29) (DP)  Mrs SGobden  9-12-0 Mr*  J Road 

415  1F11VF  PROUD  SUN  (20)  (BF)  6 Pitt  8-12^) Jtlkdattt 

419  SflOrn-  ROYAL  STREAM  (820)  Urt  D Jannslone  6-12-0 -HrAParinr 

41?  F/001/r-  THC  BIRD  D’DlUUmXt 1843)  R Berber  .TJBany 

418  UV1  WHAT  A HAND  (10)  R RjrWr  6-12-0 JHnPCuHhg 

TOP  FOAM  TlPfe  Proad  9b  S,  Dasaol  Lonl  7,  Cool  Dawn  6 

1095i  ftettac 8 12 O INaa P Cttfluft  8-4  (R Bahai)  line 

Bento?  5-2  Began  Lord,  5-1  Proud  Sun,  6-1  Coal  Dawn.  8-1  What  A Hand.  9-1  Double  SML.  10-1  Kerry 
Orchid.  14-1  Holland  buss.  Country  Tarragon.  Cabral  KaHy  18  nwaaen 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Moral  8,  Sound  RemBta  7,  Data  RegraU  8 
1998c  Coutom  8 1 1 7 J Oaberaa  1 14  (O  Stomaaad)  11  ira 


Brttoff  6-4  MorcaF.  7-2  tow  Ray«dle.  6-2  Jmtrat  The  Kdjoer.  IIVI  OaM  Regrets.  Foal  The  Power. 
QifiJIftfipRf  Du  Luc.  12-1  Gotten  Spinner.  16-1  Air  ShM  f g 


Channel  4 


2.50  BOHUSPW NT  STAYERS' HUWXf  3»110y«taC3 3^88 

201  2P11M  A1LEQAT10M  (81)  (C)  H Pine  6-1V10  

303  411/-P90  BALASANIC29)(CD)HHpa10-11-H  

303  ipr-nrr  BETTER UMS8AHE80(M) (CO)GRt{ftardF  lO-H-'O  - 

204  6 11112-  CYBOROO (884) (CO)  M Pi»6-11-1B 

205  21-3311  OERflYMOYUEOJKO)MCuniHnqliam  7-1  MO 

208  0P-'t6P5-  HAUWPOOS(S4i)(CJU7omO!un4  10-11— re 
207  P-OlFTr  HEBRIDEAN (89)  (D)  D MchtUcn  9-11-10 


JLanr* 

. CMouHe 
A Dabbin 
DB/Ugvrtor 
■I  Dwyer 
P Niven 
. R Johnson 


FORM  OUDE  ■ CLARE  MAK  LnR  In  lead  5ft.  ran  on  well  flat  won  by  91  bum  Simply  Pertea,  with 
COUNTRY  TARflOOEN  (Ml  uoealed  filter  Sh  lHaydock  3m,  Gd-Sft). 

COLONIAL  KELLY:  Clear  2 ouL  ran  on  well,  wan  by  2*1  bom  Sail  ie  Burtnoas  INewbu/y  3m.  Qd-StQ 
COOL  DAWK  Made  al.  nn  by  S horn  Taiolanlet.  wllfi  PROUD  SUN  (gy  5toL  behind  whea  hampered  and 
loll  8 oul  iKemwon  3m.  Qd-SK). 

ELBlAHT  LORDi  Smart  irtM  iimter  chaw,  litem  won  by  30  (ram  CrtdR  Tranlor.  with  KERRY  ORCHID 
■ ( me  12*1,  behind  urlU  ytayod  on  ji  arU^H.  anwhff  71  any  W HflCWdHatm  3ft.  38-Ydgi. 

HOLLAND  Housa  Rnimai  iip  to  Fartt*  bare  twyear,  with  ELEGANT  LORO  (igvsloi  9 vqv  3rd:  tost  ome 
atm  by  30  liom  Buonsrrctr  ILingnaU  3m.  Huy) 

KERRY  ORCHID:  ElhanrecuradmetitBalivflnia  distance  IFairytauae  Ira  It.  Gd-Ydg) 

PROUD  SUM:  Lfisr  .tnjnon,  niprcKir?  viheir  baiting  Cherryntd  121  total  Stan  rStrooorfl  pXm.  Gdi 
WHAT  A HAND:  Led  J cuL  wen  by  & I'om  Brown  Windsor  iWindur  3m.  SR). 


1 10-ami 

2 2/TJ42-F 

3 6-HJ305 

4 U01TCQ 

5 DI201U 

« FP-1101 

7 3320-42 

8 3-15032 

B 5050133- 

10  0*6  riP 

11  300354 

is  oa&'-ffi 

13  04450 

14  006002 

15  219446 

18  0-350F8 

IT  0-50021 

18  12B331 

19  irtVWC 

90  U22F32 

21  1V146 

22  220F52 

23  02401 P 

24  112341 

22  >12622 

30  354Dft) 

27  610-102 

98  121614 

29  422052 

30  S2VOOG 


ENT  0*BREai  COUNTY  HANDICAP  HUQU  ftn  If  C28.4E0 

TROQQHQ  TWICE  (36)  N HendBiSon  7-11-10 

COCKNEY  LAD  (19)(D)  N Uaadn  7-11-9  ._ 

KADASTROF  (38)  R Dictan  5-11-6  i 

CWEPS  SOHO  13)  <Q  S Obw  6-11-7 I 

B2AKSTOWH  (I)  P tiulara  7-1 V5  

CHSRTL’S  LAD  (1 8)  (CO)  N Herxterson  6-11-6  ” ^ 

FUNLY  WAY  (01)  A Moan  V1U 

UMAHOn(33t  m NTwfatavflaviee  5-1  V3  _ . 

MAJOR  BUGLER  (3BT)  (CO)  G Balding  7-11-2 

F1BCKLEY  (19)  F Murpliy  10-1 VJ  

NON  WTAflE  (5)  U Chapman  >10-13 , _ _ 

NUHBCEN (22) J FtaCeniM 6-10-13 Li  ..I.  . 

M SO  CRUWPY  (19)  UrcJHarraigun  8-10-13  - I 

SCOBI1  BOY  (19)  R Shaw  6-10-12 

CEUBATE(12)C  Mann  5-10-n 

SKOOFK(61)(D)  S Dow  5-1<Vq 

AMANCW(SK71bttOC  Harwood  g-IQ-9 

mvroTNWBfrO  (5)  f71b  J Mfci  e 5-13-6  

DDEA1IE  END  (7)00  PBawen  9-10-7 

LAWERO  (14)  U Hourigan  8-10-5 

CSOOVHIC  (40)  JGiftord  7-10-1 

NEW  DM (19) SGobiags  5-10-1  

HSP  HE  IH  MHO  (7)  (BF)  N Ullchell  7— IOC I_” 

STAR  RA6E(3)(D)  JL  Him  6-10-0 

FLIGHT  UHJTENANT  (24)  (BP)  TCassyr-IM 

SQUIRE  YORK  (12)  P Mu  nilrr  5-10-G " 

SMPLY (Zt) T McGavem 7-lM  .... 

MOSTBOUAL(BS3 (OFDM  Pipe  E-HU ; 

TEIAHO  ISOLD  (18)  (P)  P BrMtoy  6-10-0 

HWH  HMD  (12)  UttlLSkhUil  7-104) . 


— J H A Fttogerald 
— C Semi 
...BPattwB 
.-— O BrWftanttr 
TPTnaaay 

— JtDBueMMdf 

—OiCatag 
— £ UavnUyn  * 
— APFMtoy 

—PCartary 


2-1  Sa  1.  UmmANME,  C Swan  (8-1);  2, 
Gtt-tofontHd  (12-1);  3,  KaraM  (14-1)  11-2 
la*  Jot  Rules.  24  ran.  X,  X.  11.  7.  2X  . (A 
OBrlen)  Tote-  C7.20:  £2.60.  £3.40.  £4.10. 
Dual  F:  £46.40.  C3F:  £82.61.  Trhx  £304  4a 
MR-  Wblny  Wonder  (arntidrayvn.  not  under 
orders,  when  10-1.  Rule  4 applies  ail  bets; 
deduction  5p  In  E) 

I 230: 1,  KUURON  DAVIS,  F Woods  (9-11; 
2,  Wtog  PteoaHto  (9-4):  3,  Sound  Man 

i (11-8  lav).  7 ran.  5.  11.  (A  Moore)  Tore: 
£8.70:  £2.70.  £1.60  Dual  F-  £1050  CSF 
£27  JM. 

2-30:  1.  THAINQLOT,  M Dwyer  (11-2T.  2. 
Tra  tama  Again  (8-1);  a,  Haw  Co  (9-1j:  4, 
Banu  Boy  (16-1).  7-2  (av  Time  For  A Run. 
20  ran.  Hd.  1JL  (J  FitzGerald)  Tone  ES.7Q: 
£2.1  a £1.90,  £2.00.  Dual  F:  £15.50  CSF- 
£52.35.  Tncast  £419.16.  Trio:  £5520  NR 
Hotel  Mmefla.  Melnik.  Top  Cees. 

4wOS>  1,  HAHTWN  LAD,  W Marsttsi  (7-1); 
2,  Mr  FtodEan  (77— G lav);  2,  Da  FO^rtty 
(40-11.  12  ran  8.  28.  (Mrs  J Pitman  i iota; 
£060;  £180.  £1.70  £7.90.  Dual  F £320.  CSF: 

£1821.  M:  H1K  of  Tul  low. 

4-403  1.  LOVTN43  AROUND,  Mr  P Fenton 
lio-lh  2,  Mow  Countryman  (10-1):  2, 
CtaMMDf  Ntatjrlwa  (3-1  favLZSran  13. 8 
(H  O'Grady)  Tote:  £23  10:  €4  50.  £2.90.  £2.03 
Dual  F-  £93. 1 a CSF-  £99.69. 

5.1  Sr  1,  OLD  BRIDGE^  G Crone  (14-1);  2, 
Can  It  A Bay  (B-ZL  9,  Postage  Straap 
(20-1)  100-30  lav  Big  UstL  13  ran.  L6.  (A 
Tumall)  Tote-  ElAeo;  £320.  C1J0,  E40M. 
Dual  F:  £2890.  CSF-  C7057. 

8JWi  1 , WITHER  OR  WHICH,  Mr  W MuW 
HfW  (11-4);  a,  Ahulu  (26-1);  a.  SNshty 
Maaa  (33-1).  9-4  lav  Andamu.  24  ran.  2. 3. 
(W  Mu/Hns)  Tote:  0.30;  £1.90.  £12.70.  EBJM. 
DF:  £165.00.  CSF:  CB1.S1.  NR: 
StiaBaflambta. 

JACKPOTl  Not  won;  £101.481 16  earned 
forward  to  Cheltenham  today. 

QUADPOTi  CIS.  SO-  PLACGPOT:  CMl.Ta 


HUNTINGDON 


.C  Bndby 
-JHC»8y(T) 


E Husband  (3) 

_..R  datagram 
_.TJMan*y(3) 
— PHH# 


DCOaftta 

-Eltaphy 

..-HFtoTHl* 

-Jftoraam 

_OB*naz(77 

-jRltonodi 


4.40  CHELTENHAM  GRAND  ANNUAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  3n  1 10yds  £88.17* 


TOP  POniTVS:  CiMYTs  Led  10.C4aaMaft  8,  l^ragra  7 
1 *85:  Hem  Couattoi  6 10 12  D J MoffaU  14-1  (D  MaflatO  28 1 


22M3F  MARTOfS  LAW  (40)  (CO)  (BF)  C K2UI  9-1 1-13 
2jP3T  J BROCKLEY  COURT  (la)  (S)  U,3  j ridmr..^,,  =-|T-f 


SoUtog:  6-1  flanancer.  9-1  Ni|ineg«n.  Clwryl  ■ Ud.  ID-1  Fa«*t»  Way.  ThtoKIng  Twin}  14-1  AflianctO. 
Dtwnjin-'m-  Odcmng  CnwllSang  Celibate  Hruwi  ] 


SL05: 1 ,IL  BAMBINO,  Mr  A WtoUe  (8-1);  a. 
Its  Onaad  (S-1);  XExwnoW  (4-1  lav):  4, 
Ufad  (16-1).  16  ran.  3, 2.  (H  UanAerg)  Tola: 
C12-SJ:  £3JM,  £1.».  £1.10.  Dual  F:  08.60. 
CSF:  £52.90.  NR:  Strain  Kitten. 

MDl  1,  BARFOHD  SOVEHUOM,  P Hide 
113-8  (aw):  2,  Domtam  Ring  (iV4i;  2, 
nawaiMl  Brawn  (0-1).  14  ran.  Shd.  29.  (J 
Fanvhnve)  To*  El  JO;  Cl  20.  £1.80.  £2.001. 
Dual  P£3jgc6F:  £7.05.  NR;  Deep  Fair. 

2.1  St  1 , WATERFORD  CAST1JI,  T J Mur- 
phy (7-4  taw).  2,  CtaOw  Hfahwda  (4-iv  g, 
Blalw's  Wondar  (12-1).  TO  ran.  B.  13.  IK 
Bailey)  Tote  El .70;  £2 JO,  £1.20,  C2  60.  Dual 
F:  £380  CSF-  £8.56.  NR-  Zaimi 

i,  weeheby.  Aim  Stokaii  (6-1);  2, 
Hn  |pn  Lorafta  (2S-1 );  a.  Airiara  (9-4  jl 
lav).  JM  ji  lav  River  Levon.  8 ran.  H 3 (M 
SaiTKlough)  Torn.  £660:  El.io.  £5.70. 
Cl  JM.  Dual  F OLIO.  CSF.  C1T1A4. 

4-2S.  1,  ULURU,  O Gattogher  (4-1  fav);  2, 
Bwa  Dm  Boy  (26-1):  3,  YaBaw  Gptag 
CS-’iL  11  ran.  3. 12  (C  Nash)  Tola:  72.au; 
£2.00.  £3.60.  £4  50.  Dual  F-  rtfl7n  cap- 
£81.81. 

jMOfc  1,  SPEAKER  WEATHBULL,  u 
Brennan  (4-i);  a,  viaoaa  (6-4  (av).  a,  Nav 
bagrtty  (9-aj.  4 ran  12.  it.  (O  Brtoman) 


O’Brien 
in  Cup 
storm 


Chrts  Hawkins 


AmAN  O’BRIEN  saddled 
his  first  Cheltenham 
Festival  winner  with  ^ 


^%F«stival  winner  with -* 
Urubande  in  the  Sun  Alliance 
Hurdle  yesterday,  but  the  day 
was  marred  when  he  was 
reported  to  the  Jockey  Club 
under  rules  dealing  tl  ith  the 
wilful  dts regard  of  the  inter  „ 
est  of  the  racegoers”  and  _ 
"matters  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  racing.”  < 

The  case  against  him  con- 
cerned his  overnight  declare-  . 
tion  of  his  Champion  Hurdle  ... 
ninth  Hotel  Minella  for  yes-  .. 
terday's  Coral  Cup.  thereby  . 
compressing  the  weights  for 
this  23-runner  handicap  , 

When  the  race  was  run  „ 
Hotel  Minella  was  back  home 
in  Ireland  in  his  box.  having  ^ 
been  flown  home  in  the  morn- 
ing. O'Brien  commented:  .. 
“Hotel  Minella  did  not  eat  up 
or  drink  last  night  and  I have  , . 
to  think  of  the  well-being  of 
the  horse. 

“He  ran  twice  in  successive 
days  at  the  Punchestown  Fes-  .. 
tival  last  year  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  possible  for 
him  to  run  again,  but  as  1 was  ... 
not  happy  with  him  he  took 
the  place  of  another  horse  on 
a flight  home.  The  whole 
thing  is  crazy  — they’re  try-  , 
ing  to  say  I'm  lying." 

Certainly,  the  Cheltenham 
stewards  were  not  satisfied  „ 
with  O'Brien's  explanation 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Jockey  Club's  disciplinary  ‘ 
committee. 

Because  Hotel  Minella  was 
declared  for  the  Coral  Hurdle  • 
with  top  weight  of  list  JOlb 
only  seven  ran  off  their  true  . 
handicap  mark.  The  finish 
concerned  two  of  them,  • 
Trainglot  and  Treasure 
Again. 

The  pair  were  involved  in  a 
desperate  battle  up  the  hill  .. 
and  Trainglot  hung  on  b)-a  . 
head  although  bumping  the 
runner-up  and  carrying  him  . 
right  The  stewards  held  a . , 
lengthy  inquiry,  but  allowed 
the  placings  to  stand. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  • . 
day  when  Viking  Flagship 
ran  up  a hat-trick  of  Queen 
Mother  Champion  Chase  vic- 
tories. but  Klairon  Davis  had  . 
not  read  the  script. 

Just  as  Viking  Flagship,  for 
whom  the  ground  was  a shade 
too  fast,  looked  about  to  set  . , 
sail  up  the  hill,  having  taken 
the  measure  of  the  favourite 
Sound  Man.  Francis  Woods  <r 
produced  Klairon  Davis  on"' 
the  outside  and  settled  the  •> 
issue  in  a few  strides. 

He  won  comfortably  in  the 
end  by  five  lengths  and  it  was 
a truly  remarkable  effort  con-  n 
sidering  how  hard  he  had  bit 
the  ditch  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Nahthen  Lad  won  the  Sun-. 
Alliance  Chase  to  give  Jenny  ^ 
Pitman  her  second  success  of  " 
the  meeting,  but  Mr  Mulligan, 
the  fevourlte,  ran  a gallant  ; 
race  in  second  after  a series  of 
hair-raising  jumps. 

He  blundered  badly  at  the 
first,  but  Richard  Johnson  , 
gave  him  every  chance  to  1 
recover  and  he  led  the  field  a 
merry  dance  on  the  second 
circuit  It  was  only  in  the  ,(i 
final  quarter  mile  that  the 
mistakes  took  their  toll  S. 

Ireland  took  their  haul  at^ 
the  meeting  to  five  when 
Wither  Or  Which  won  the  j- 
Festival  Bumper  to  make  it  I3in 
successive  beaten  favourites ... 
at  the  meeting. 


Tote:  £3  70.  Dual  F:  £2.30.  CSF-  E&98  MR- 
Footo  Errand. 

SJSSx  1,  SALMON  BREEZE,  M Lana' 
I10D-30):  2,  La  Btoran  | IS-lt;  2,  Gftaaraar- 
DanM  19-71  ®-4  favSwynfarcl  King.  20  run. 
1.  !«.  <N  Hartfarsan]  Tow.  £3.30;  £200. 
£310.  EL 40  Dual  F:  £33.00  CSF-  £46  56  NR 
Ballyqwntet.  Copain  Navar.  QUAD  POT:  - 
£59  GO.  PLACMPOTI  £68.70. 


NEWTON  ABBOT 


2-OOt  1,  BELLS  LIFE;  G McCourl  I T-I  Tavi; 

2,  TaMii  aaltai  113-31.  2.  Bt-f*i 

(11-1).  Bran.  Drat  4. ip Hobtsl  Tow  Cl  «: 

£1  10.  £1 .30. £ 140.  Dual F. £2  90  CSf'iA.92 

2- 30:  1,  HOLDtatCLOSC,  J Frost  (5-1):  2, 
Oananl  Pongo  CO-11  3,  Mattal  Spirit 
(7-2).  11-4  lav  Pleasant  Surpnss  18  ran.  4. 

30. (R Frost) Tola- £6 80. Cl  10.E16P0.CI  90 
Dual  F:  £176.10.  CSF-  £103.40. 

3- 05:  1.  DAMAS,  J Umar  (T3-6  !■*,:  8. 
myUmckthonr  i9-2i.  3,  Lard  Nltragan 
(12-11.  8 ran.  IS.  disL  (M  Pipe)  Tote:  £2.10: ' 
£1  40.  £1 .60.  Ei.60  Dual F.i£  10  CSF  £9.44 
L4Dl  1,  ROW  MS  PRICE,  T DjSCOTnbO  1 
(&^).  3.  Slaal  Oam  1 75-2/.  3.  Out  RanUtog 
(7-4  favj  ji  ran  S.  S iC  Popnam)  Tour 1 
£800;  £1.50  £8  60.  El  50  Dual  F:  £214  00  „ 
CSF:  £4438.  Trieaar  £81  75. NR-  Gaalgotr.  ^ 
4.15:  1,  ALLO  OBORON.  A Thornton 
(10-11  (avl:  3,  KaA  Snip  (12-11.  a,SU«a*> 
b*o  [13-21  11  ran.  G.  9 iA  Nawcomiiei  Tote  _ 
CI.90-.El  J0.C2.90.CI.60  DualF  £3  40.  CSF. 
£14  2fi.  Tncasf.  ESS  65.  Trier  £30  70 

4- SOs  1,  THE  OBIBUU.'S  DRUM,  Ur  K 
Heart  (4-17.  *.  MWnairat  (4-1);  S.On  Atari 
(10-1).  100-30  (av  Bootocraoer.  T4  ran.  4. 24. 
IMrt  R Fell)  70»  0.10:  £2.50  Cl  SO.  CL  BO 
Dual  P £1 1.80  CSF-  £24.42. 

saw  1,  MARINS  SOCIETY,  A Thornton 
( tl-II:  2,  ERu*  l*Mm  ■ 3-1  lav].  3.  Tfcm  For 
A Flutter  (4-1)  Oran.  14. 2.  (ANeircambal , 
Tote  El-fl M.  C28Q.  £i  40.  El.40.  Dual  f 
£27J0.CSF  C41.73  TrlcastEWiea. 
QUADft»OTiri2_gC.  PUtCSPOn  222.60  “ 


FIRST  FOR  CHELTENHAM 


[^•TTTmr-i-a  m\ 

■|yii;iv!i:iii.-i 


’•TTXQTT-y^Ti 


AND  REMEMBER  ALL  CALLS 
CHARGED  PER  SECOND 


hi*  ell 


MORNING  UNEint.TIMEFORM  36B| 
"rrrrr-tr'-rT 
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Cricket 


Lara 

holds 

key 


Mike  Selvey  on  a 
revival  that  has  led 
to  a semi-final  in 
Chandigarh  today 

AS  YESTERDAY'S  dis- 
mal scenes  in  Calcutta 
demonstrated,  the 
word  fan  is  short  for 
fanatic.  And  one  such  char- 
acter visited  the  Lahore 
High  Court  on  Monday. 

Mr  Ehalid  Farooq  wished, 
he  said,  to  initiate  some 
proceedings.  Nothing  un- 
usual in  that,  but  this  ar- 
dent cricket  fan  wished  to 
prosecute,  under  the  War 
Crimes  Act.  the  Pakistan 
team  who  lost  their  quar- 
ter-final match  to  India  last 
Saturday. 

They  had  not  played  in 
the  proper  manner  and  had 
caused  '‘irreparable  loss  to 
the  prestige  of  the  country 
and  nation”.  Furthermore 
he  believed  that  Pakistan's 
captain  Wasim  Akram,  in 
not  playing  in  the  match, 
even  if  injured,  was  guilty  of 
high  treason:  as  was  the  doc- 
tor who  had  signed  Wasim’s 
medical  certificate. 

In  Karachi  another  fan 
saw  the  Bangalore  match 
on  television,  shot  out  the 
screen  with  a revolver  and 
then  did  the  same  to  his 
brains. 

Since  then  the  Pakistan 
Cricket  Board  has  insti- 
gated a probe  into  the 
reasons  for  the  defeat,  in- 
vestigations have  begun 
into  allegations  of  pay-offe, 
there  has  been  a suggestion 
that  the  players  threw  the 
match  because  of  death 
threats,  and  Wasim's  house 
in  Lahore  has  been  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs  and  toma- 
toes. And  Pakistan  had 
played  well  for  most  of  the 
tournament. 

So  England  can  count 
themselves  fortunate  that 
their  demise  has  been 
greeted  with  nothing  stron- 
ger than  an  agreement  by 
the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  to  set  up  a 
working  party. 

A couple  of  weeks  ago,  if , 
West  Indies  had  been 
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Rugby  Union 


Sweeping  success  . . . Mark  Waugh  on  his  way  to  130  against  Kenya,  one  of  his  three  centuries  in  this  World  Cup 


obliged  to  journey  home, 
the  reception  accorded  to 
Richie  Richardson  and  the 
rest  of  his  team  would 
surely  have  been  more  hos- 
tile. Their  defeat  by  Kenya 
in  Pune  represented  the 
deepest  humiliation  since 
Goliath  failed  to  go  two 
rounds  with  David. 

But  the  West  Indies 
resurgence  since  then  has 
been  nothing  short  of 
remarkable,  the  process  be- 
ginning with  a win  over 
Australia  and  continuing, 
on  the  very  day  Mr  Farooq 
went  to  court,  with  the 
quarter-final  victory  over 
South  Africa. 

From  being  villains,  sud- 
denly Richardson's  team. 


Cycling 


Boardman  sees  his  chances 
buried  by  snow  and  Jalabert 


William  Fotheringham 
in  MiHau 


AS  LAURENT  JALABERT 
of  France  swept  imperi- 
ously to  a second  stage  win  in 
two  days.  Britain's  Chris 
Boaniman  saw  his  chances  of 
winning  the  Paris-Nice  slip 
away  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Causse  Noir  mountain  above 
this  little  town  in  the  Aveyron. 

Throughout  the  100-mile 
stage  a gale-force  headwind 
whisked  across  the  bleak  pla- 
teau of  the  Massif  Central, 
building  snowdrifts.  It  helped 
the  race  leader  and  his  team 
keep  the  peloton  together 
until  the  five-mile  climb  to 
the  finish;  there  Jalabert  had 
only  to  repeat  the  attack  that 
had  given  him  the  race  lead 
on  Tuesday. 


The  Frenchman  jumped 
away  with  1.2  miles  of  hair- 
pins left,  and  as  on  the  previ- 
ous day  America's  Lance 
Armstrong  was  the  only  rider 
who  attempted  to  stay  with 
him.  Again  the  field  was  left 
floundering  in  his  wake. 

"I  went  at  my  own  pace  but 
I wasn't  going  as  well  as  yes- 
terday." said  Boardman,  who 
finished  ninth,  losing  49 
seconds  to  Jalabert  and  slip- 
ping to  fourth  overall,  over  a 
minute  down.  “It’s  not  over 
yet  but  tt  will  be  difficult.” 

“No  one  has  done  me  any 
favours;  everyone  watches 
and  waits  for  me  to  make  the 
moves.”  complained  Jalabert 
when  asked  if  he  fell  that 
everyone  was  against  him. 
But  when  he  does  make  his 
move  he  is  currently 
unstoppable. 


the  multitude  of  internal 
grievances  apparently  out 
in  the  open,  have  begun  to 
roll  and  are  even  being 
talked  of  as  world  champi- 
ons. In  the  Caribbean  now 
they  are  expecting  nothing 
less. 

Australians  are  more 
prosaic  but  their  expecta- 
tions are  no  less,  so  today's 
semi-final  in  Chandigarh 
promises  to  be  a thunder- 
ous game. 

Despite  the  relentlessly 
efficient  passage  of  South 
Africa  through  the  qualify- 
ing rounds.  Australia  al- 
ways had  the  appearance  of 
the  side  most  likely  to  upset 
the  dominance  of  the  sub- 
continent. They  never 


Sport  in  brief 


looked  in  any  danger  of  fail- 
ing In  the  qualifying  series, 
despite  their  decision  not  to 
go  to  Sri  Lanka,  and  they 
came  through  a sapping 
match  against  New  Zealand 
in  Madras  in  ominous  style 
in  the  face  of  an  extremely 
competitive  total. 

They  have  in  their  ranks 
one  of  the  batsmen  of 
the  moment.  Mark  Waugh, 
whose  match- winning  cen- 
tury against  the  Kiwis  was 
his  third  of  the  tourna- 
ment. and  any  side  who  can 
afford  to  leave  out  a player 
of  the  quality  of  Michael 
Slater  cannot  lack  depth  in 
the  order. 

But  on  these  slow,  dusty 
pitches  the  bowling  has 


Olympic  Games 

Kenya  refuses  to  allow  the 
800m  world  champion  Wilson 
Kipketer  to  run  for  his 
adopted  country  of  Denmark 
at  Atlanta  in  July,  so  Danish 
efforts  are  being  redoubled  to 
grant  Kipketer  full  citizen- 
ship in  time  for  the  Games. 
He  can  represent  Denmark  in 
world  championships  but  the 
Olympic  Games  are  open  only 
to  full  nationals. 

Tennis 

Boris  Becker  was  upset  6-3. 
7-5  by  Carlos  Costa  of  Spain 
in  the  second  round  of  the 
Newsweek  Champions  Cup  at 
Indian  Wells,  Caltfornia.  In 
the  women's  event  Jennifer 
Capriati  exited  the  second 
tournament  of  her  comeback, 
beaten  6-3,  6-3  by  Chanda 
Rubin.  “She’s  been  playing 
and  I haven't"  said  Capriati, 
who  made  46  unforced  errors 
and  double-faulted  seven 
times.  Steffi  Graf  beat 


Amanda  Coetzer  of  South  Af- 
rica In  straight  sets  to  reach 
the  semi-finals. 

Snooker 

The  world  champion  Stephen 
Hendry  again  complained 
about  the  “Axminster  carpet" 
tables  yesterday  after  gaining 
revenge  over  Joe  SwaiL  who 
put  him  out  of  the  European 
Open  a fortnight  ago.  to  reach 
the  Thailand  Open  quarter- 
finals in  Bangkok.  Ken  Do- 
herty, Alan  McManus  and 
Peter  Ebdon  are  also  through. 

Boxing 

Julio  Cesar  Chavez,  Mexico's 
WBC  light-welterweight 
champion,  was  yesterday 
named  in  a lawsuit  brought 
by  Jose  Venzor.  a Chicago 
promoter  who  alleges  that 
Chavez.  Don  King  and  Craig 
Houk  conspired  to  fix  Cha- 
vez's first-round  victory  over 
Houk  in  1995  and  so  defraud 
Venzor  of  “hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars". 


been  more  of  a worry,  with 
the  seamers  expensive  and 
lacking  penetration  and 
Mark  Taylor  forced  to  use 
the  part-time  spin  of  Mark 
Waugh  and  Michael  Be  van. 

West  Indies,  having 
beaten  them  once  to  ensure 
qualification,  know  they 
can  do  so  again.  The  win  in 
Jaipur  was  achieved 
thanks  to  Curtly  Ambrose's 
ability  to  give  nothing 
away  in  alien  conditions, 
and  to  tbe  pride  and  deter- 
mination of  Richardson  and 
the  genius  of  Brian  Lara. 

Such  has  been  the  nature 
of  the  pitches  here  that, 
once  a batsman  gets  into 
form,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain it  Lara,  until  the  A ns- 


Golf 

Muffin  the  first 
to  come  out 

MUFFIN  Spencer-Devlin, 
part-time  actress  and 
full-time  eccentric,  has  be- 
come the  first  player  in  the 
46-year  history  of  the  US 
tour  to  declare  herself  a 
lesbian. 

“Coming  out  is  like  an  in- 
credibly buge  weight  being 
lifted  from  my  shoulders,” 
she  says  in  an  article  in  this 
week's  Sports  Illustrated. 

SpencerrDevlin,  a manic- 
depressive  who  bad  a part 
in  a Star  Trek  film  and  be- 
lieves herself  to  be  a rein- 
carnation of  King  Arthur, 
plans  to  “exchange  vows" 
in  May  with  Lynda  Roth,  a 
musician-composer. 

“I  applaud  Muffin,”  the 
LPGA  president  Vicki  Fer- 
gon  commented.  ‘Tm  not 
saying  every  player  will  be 
thrilled  about  it,  but  we're 


Spencer-Devlin . . . lesbian 

a family  and  we  respect 
each  other." 

Spencer-Devlin,  ' 42,  has 
won  three  tournaments  in 
her  18  years  on  the  LPGA 
tour.  She  is  best  remem- 
bered for  storming  out  of  a 
pre-tournament  dinner  at 
Woburn  in  1990  after  being 
removed  from  the  top  table. 
‘Tm  a frigging  American,” 
she  yelled,  “and  no  one 
tells  me  what  to  do.” 


Dallaglio  a 
step  nearer 
England 
captaincy 


Robert  Armstrong 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SHAUN  BOTTEfOU. 

tralia  match,  had  shown  no 
tonch.  But  South  Africa 
found  out  to  their  cost  that 
when  he  has  the  taste  it 
takes  special  bowling  and 
great  thought  to  contain 

him. 

Lara  surely  holds  the  key 
to  who  will  make  the  jour- 
ney to  Lahore  for  Sunday's 
final.  Frustrate  him,  then 
dismiss  him,  and  the  West 
Indies  batting  may  col- 
lapse. But  if  be  succeeds, 
the  rest  follow.  It  really 
could  be  as  simple  as  that. 

• Allan  Border,  Australia's 
40-year-old  former  captain 
who  left  the  international 
arena  in  1994,  is  to  retire  at 
tbe  end  of  tbe  current  Shef- 
field Shield  season. 


JACK  ROWELL,  Eng- 
land’s manager,  yester- 
day dropped  a strong 
hint  that  Lawrence  Dal- 
laglio of  Wasps  will  be  a lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  job  of 
England  captain  next  season. 

Rowell  also  paid  a notably 
generous  tribute  to  Will  Car- 
ling in  advance  of  his  farewell 
game  as  captain,  against  Ire- 
land at  Twickenham  on 
Saturday. 

Dean  Richards  was  passed 
fit  to  play  after  coming 
through  a two-hour  training 
session  behind  closed  doors  at 
Roehampton  yesterday.  The 
Leicester  No.  8 showed  no 
reaction  to  the  left  knee  injury 
that  had  ruled  him  out  of  Sun- 
day’s session  at  Twickenham. 

"Lawrence  Dallaglio  has 
leadership  capability,  which 
is  why  he's  captain  of  Wasps 
and  making  a good  fist  of  it," 
said  Rowell.  “But  we  still 
have  a way  to  go.  We’ll  be  into 
next  season  before  the  issue 
of  captaincy  is  decided.” 

The  question  of  Carling’s 
successor  had  not  been  specif- 
ically discussed  because  there 
was  still  the  final  champion- 
ship match  ahead,  Rowell  ex- 
plained. “It’s  only  a few  days 
since  the  news  of  his  retire- 
ment broke  and  I haven't 
really  thought  about  who  will 
take  over.  But  Dallaglio  has 
impressed  us  all  in  a short 
time  and  against  Scotland 
was  outstanding. 


Rugby  League 


"Francois  Pienaar  can  play 
No.  8.  open-side  and  No.  6 and 
I think  Dallaglio  is  almost  of 
that  ilk.  He  is  an  immense 
player:  hard  mentally,  hard 
physically,  very  quick  and 
constructive  and  the  fastest 
forward  we’ve  got" 

When  Rowell  was  asked 
whether  the  England  team 
would  want  to  give  Carling  a 
spectacular  send-off  by 
clinching  the  Triple  Crown, 
he  replied:  "If  you  watch  the 
players  in  practice  you'd  see 
that’s  what  they  want,  but  I 
don't  wish  to  put  extra  pres- 
sure on  them.” 

Rowell,  although  acknowl- 
edging that  England  bad 
failed  to  live  up  to  their  scor- 
ing potential  at  Twickenham 
this  season,  said:  “Will's  lead- 
ership in  a team  that  has  been 
rebuilding  this ‘ season  bas 
been  a big  challenge  to  the 
other  players. 

“The  way  he  put  his  leader- 
ship together  in  the  run-up  to 
the  Scotland  game  — and  in 
the  game  itself  — well,  I 
haven't  seen  anything  better 
in  my  rugby  life.  Will  has  the 
buzz  again  this  week  and 
we're  aiming  to  move  the  ball 
around  because  the  centres 
are  at  their  best  when  we  do 
that." 

Rowell  added:  "This  has 
been  one  of  Will's  best  play- 
ing seasons  ever,  so  let’s  see 
what  we  can  all  do  [against 
Ireland]  on  the  day.  Will's 
very  relaxed  and  in  the  mood 
to  play  the  rugby  we've  been 
talking  about." 


Super  League 
speeds  appeal 


Rupert  Murdoch's 

men  suffered  another 
setback  in  the  Austra- 
lian courts  yesterday,  but 
they  were  still  talking  a good 
game  afterwards. 

The  plea  by  Murdoch's 
News  Ltd  for  a stay  of  orders 
banning  his  Super  League 
until  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  not  upheld.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Court  in  Sydney  did  rule 
that  311  players  already 
signed  to  Super  League  could 
not  be  forced  to  play  in  the 
established  Australian  Rugby- 
League,  and  it  ordered  appeal 
proceedings  to  be  expedited. 

This  last  decision  most  de- 
lighted the  Super  League 
camp.  Ken  Cowley,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  News 
Ltd,  said  confidently:  "The 
decision  means  that  the  ap- 
peal will  be  finalised  much 
more  speedily,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  Super  League  being  on 
the  field  prior  to  mid-year.” 
This  prospect  may  per- 
suade the  eight  defecting 
Super  League  clubs  not  to 
return  to  the  ARL.  The  Auck- 
land Warriors  chairman  Ger- 
ald Ryan  has  said  his  club  are 
ready  to  switch  back  to  the 
established  league,  but  other 


clubs  have  been  more  intran- 
sigent in  their  opposition.  " 

Hie  ARL  has  given  the 
eight  defectors  until  noon 
today  to  decide  whether  they 
will  return  to  the  fold.  It  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  its 
competition  — the  Optus  Cup, 
previously  known  as  the  Win- 
field Cup  — would  begin  its 
season  a week  tomorrow. 

Murdoch,  who  saw  Super 
League  as  a key  element  of 
his  satellite  television  inter- 
ests in  Australia,  is  reported 
to  have  Invested  £65  million 
in  the  competition.  Hie  311 
players  will  remain  on  his 
payroIL 

That  was  no  consolation  to 
the  ARL,  which  had  hailed 
the  original  orders  handed 
down  on  Monday  as  a sweep- 
ing victory.  Losing  the  play- 
ers, its  counsel  Bob  Ellicott 
told  the  court  "would  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ARL 
competition". 

“All  the  players  are  abso- 
lutely delighted,"  said  Chris 
Johns,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Super  Leaguers.  Some 
have  Indicated  that  they  will 
play  rugby  union  or  even 
Australian  Rules  rather  than 
return  to  the  ARL. 


Hexham  runners  and  riders 
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7 6C0316-  EASTER  OATS  (118)  (D)RGflldM  MO-11 R topple 

S FOOU96  DONOVANS  RBF(f)  Urn  L UarBaali  10-10-10 D leader 

a 121421  BHACSAGX  (3)  (Ofc  ei)  (D)  J BnkeB  S-HH) 

10  PPf^F  FARMER'S  HAND  (44)  B Elton  0-1 0-6 N Poeter 

11  0513-00  BI4HOPOALB(7I(D) SChwJaie*  15-10-3  -PPermH 

23GP40  BALUSMAM (IS)  J BrtM 9-10-2 JCaAeghM 

0U4O3PP  SUPPOMH (19) (D)UnS SratBi B-10-0 IDamuByCT) 


II 


14 

15 


0053P0  POTATO  HAN  (249  (CD)  8 Eil&an  10-10-6 £ Kmflog  (3) 

PDO-FPP  DBSPHRATE DAYS (87)  F lurty  T-IW TReed 

TOP  RMMYIPSi  Btocncfc  A,  Soper  Saedf  7,1b*  Oreee  Fade 

Batflew  1-1  Bttcnd.  6-1  Fanner  t Hwd.  7-1  Uhim  Bear.  9-1  Super  Sandy.  10-1  Heaven  tv  Ottam.  IB-1 
Dalnwan  Brshoptfate  Sauer  0J1s  15 


5.00  I0D1NGIHUKAMHCAP  HURDLE  3m  C2v<  11 

1 400-209  SANSOOL(3O)(CIHAWMiani10-Q-d DCeli 

t OlfCS-HTAU.  MEASURE  (11 2)  (O  D Smadehura  10-11-5 KrD 

3 Hosts3  ADRHM  (Sa)  (D)  Urn  S Bramifl  6-1T-S 


022-402 
4 <46-002 

00PSW- 

3T2-7PP 

251010 

334I-R11 

603601 


KMUCKZJBUST8I  (B)  R Fahey  S-TV4 

CELTIC  BRB2S(B)  (CD)  Mrs  A NubMob  12-11-3  - 

GALAXY  RAM  (337)  J Hayma  5-11-1  

QUIET  W5THESS  (IB)  1C)  * BrSfceSI  8-VV-1 

OWBa  QUEST  (17)T  Bhennrjna  6-11-0 

SUUIQ1(T  SOU  (7)  (Hb  ejJ  (D)  R Fra  he/  S-1 W)  _ . 
D’ARBLAY  STREET  (9)  (9liM)W  Kemp  7-1 1-0  — 

ANOTHER  FOUfTAM  (13)  JDoutt  10-10-13 

C8WU  BOY  (IB)  W SUrsy  B-10-5 

EAWUtr  AGSH!  (B)  Q RkMnB  6-10-3 


"T* 

J{  Harley 


(S) 


. -D  Parker  (3) 


20 


(27)  (6)  F Com  9-10-3 

DO(ncUUTA(13)P5(UllrtM»dM0-: 

RUA  DOS  {BJUmSSOa*  HH 

•mmuMoowo-o 

WFUmlaghf-lO-O  

(2l)Mty  URmvtoyA-10-0 


R Rotate 

Jl 

SI 

B Storey 

McGrath  (7) 

BHenfiegff) 

.DJMeKun 

FPettaH 

LDoeorty(7) 


(6)  HYMItj  7-10-0  .. 


21  UiTVF-00  YOWW  GALA  (33)  J BtalWl  T-1M 

TOP  RRMimSHNUtn 8,  WAiUey  Street  7,  Chile  Bay  B 

, 4-1  SIuOM  Edo.  0-2  D'A.HUy  SWeL  9-1  KauMNitciei.  9-T  Saradol. 

ftua  Bos.  ColU:  Breei*.  RJiDpeM  Hose. 


CMcCewoek 

m 

SBiykim 

L VH  are 

10-1  Toll  u&tsore.  L3-  T 


5.35  IKY  BOARD  MAtOEHHH  FLAT  RACE  Sm  Cl  JT9 
40  CAPTAIN  CHAOS  (19)  Mrs  S Bramal  5-1W 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

B 

9 

ID 


K JILLS  JOY  (12)  J Nomn  5-11-9 

KBRUHOMTARL  Lungs  6-ii-S  

0 RED  WARRMM  (29)  U Hammond  5-1 H6 

0 RUN  REBEL  (29)  FWamnfr-TI-B  

AKTTO  RACNtD  SAartu  TorBwnler  5-11-3 


-.J)Periwr(3) 

_ECelaWan(5) 


ARDAMA  Ur*  J Brown  5-1 1-0 


COUttE  LEATHART  Us  L Plater  E-U-3 

530  MY MSKBJE (64) R Cnctjnrr 6-1 1-J -Mr Cl 

WTfPSSUmHSET  Dyer  6-1 1-3 -AU*ea(T) 

02  ATAWT1C(3}R Father 4-1 M)  BHanbtg(3) 

FARMERS  SUBSIDY  Uin  U UfigM  4-11-0  — - ..  0 CeUB(S) 


Bedew  sn«  AttnlOi.  6-1  Cruasai  Chaos.  Rad  Wampr,  10-1  Jdh  Joy.  Aidrma,  Rrfli's  Samr^e.  14-1 
•Cirtfe  Ucasar  ISiwean. 


Lingfield  (All-weather  Flat) 


US  Mr  Nevermind 
4JO  Bardon  HU  Bey 
4J»S  Ketabi 


d-SJS  Dent  Drop  Bomb* 
3L30  Johnyrn 

Our  Shade# 


Pi—  Lee  inaatoarl  (wod.  ♦ Denote*  bBafcora.  Galaip!  Shndanf 
1.55  RBDMDdYLmaATDftS  HANDICAP  (DW  DAneatanlte  £2^16 

1 OOOOCP-  SCHARWiOfIST (127)5 Dow 4-11-7 -S 

(7)1 

2 0-44511  TUtOAMALA  (14)  (CD)  R Ingram  5-1 T-T JhaSb— ae(7) 

11 

3 5-74230  FORT  KNOX  (47)  (C)  CD)  (BF)  R Flower  5-11-3  _ TMoCerthyB* 

4 00-6400  JAAZNI  (21) (C)  M Madgercv  5-10-13  ... ...PINddMen(7)4 

9 0-00334  JUSTNBAHUS(19)J  Emdgn  4-10-9 DBridger(7)B 

b 12-1*40  MTr£HKA(14>tC}7  FMMMH Mr* S Beale*  (») 

** 

7 tWOO-4  SPONTHNI  RISK  (17)  P Henli  4-10-5 MM  A Elsey  fl) 

8 45-040Z  LMEUOKND (17) (O D Artuthnot  11-W-S 

■ 

B 0-20313  BOUT  BMP  BOMBS  (28)  (CO)  D Thom  7-10-0 — *eeJ 

12* 

10  0-30352  UVASHA  (18)  R Hud  4-10-0 JUtcJAMueJ 

11  OOniGO-  mm  t22S)  C firdlain  4-6-7 Mrs  L Pearce  10 

11  00000-0  PABI  Of  JACKS  (51)  T NaughfeM  6-9-fi Ifca  J NaugUoa 

(B)7 

TOP  RWM  TIPSe  um  Ugoml  8,  Dao^  Drop  Bambo  7,  Tidgarntdo  B 

Bctttng:  4-1  TueMmaU.  5-1  uwa  Legend.  6-1  Dor  1 Dreg  Bon**,  7-1  Gponmg  HU.  MQinks.  6-1  Fon 
Kub,  Jaunti,  13-1  JutiiMUHD.  ISraneon. 

2.30  ROD NUfTY  S0UCTTDR5  HAWNCAP SI  WW5 

1 1435M  STOPPNS  BMW (19) (CO) GL  Moore 4-10-0 S Writwertta 3* 

2 DWJ203  SPENDS  (12)  (CD)  Pttirm  r-9-17 J She*  (3)  2 

3 15242-1  WtVEH  QDLF  ST  AH  (44)  (CD)  T KaugMM  *-9-3  J Wearer  4 

4 332120  FEAYHEMTOMR  LANS  (8)  (B)  Mas  LStddal  5-9-3 RCeeWa— 7» 

5 01V440  FRBIBH.Y  BRAVE(1t)(CD)  Uie*  Gsy  Krihany  C-6-U AWWea(3)6 

S 043000-  ALLWHJHT THEM (2M) |B)R  Peacodi  5-8-12  - V SWtery  1 

T 163151  LVT  BOY  m mb  m)  (CD)  A Mom  7-6-11 -Candy  Komi  5 

8 20051-4  JOHAYHD  (19)  (B)W  Turner  W-6 CAda«a*oo{5) 

10* 

9 635000- BAMYS  SUNSET  (IBQKCQJBradlay  4-6-1  f Lynoh  f7)  9 

10  12SR2  CHEEKY  CHAPPY  (B)  (CO)  D Chapman  5J-13 PP#ney[S)B* 

TOP  FORM  TW&Cieekv  Chappy  8,  Speeder  7,  Johojnt  6 

BelQef:  9-2  Cheeky  Chappy.  11-2  Hem  GoH  Star,  7-1  Spender.  Johayra.  Sieppea  Bn*.  6-1  Life  Boy. 
Fnafldly  Brava,  9-1  FeitWYSona  Lana.  10  Hurt. 

3a05  BUD  MWTY  1BTH  ANNHERSARY  OAMNNO  STAKQ  SI  E2J00 

1 224-401  8PBDY  CLASSIC  (SS)  (CO)  U Ha  ane-Qla  7-10-0 5Dmne{3)3* 

2 D52312  WM SHAMS (12) (CD)  K Ivory 6-9-9  PStatylDI* 

3 344354  ESTAENER (21) (CD)  J L Harris 6-6-6  — -BSmderoS 

4 2-45200  EDIinEBMDOIBMON{1S)(CD)C  Alee  4-6-6 RAdomoB* 

B 024&U  APOLLO  RED  (19)(C)(D)  4 UooroT-W Coed*  Morris  10 

« 0090-00  CRIEPS  LADY  (133  JBradHy  4-6-11  — J>  Lynch  (7)  3 

7 WDHI2  THE  ROTEY  FARMER  |21)  V Turaer  3-6-10 ACtarii4 

8 00-  YOUNO  MAZAAD  (1B7)  0 O'Brien  1-6-6  0 Banheef* 

B 4-83M2  ROWLAWPSOita  STUD  (23)  GL  Moore  1-6-4 .MFaeloaS 

10  05605-  IRON  AND  Eim.(1EO)  A Uuore  9-6-1 FKertaaT 

TOP  ROM  TK  TIN  Frifty  FNiecr  B,  Dv  Shadoc  7,  SBeetfei  OMlta  fl 

nmfeiu  1 t Speedy  »aaai!  Oor  Snaaee.  4-1  RMtannoas  Stud,  S-i  Apww  Red,  6-r  Sir  TaskBr,  6-1 

5cennam  Daobiun.  10-1  The  Ftiury  Fanner.  10  tt—ora. 

3.45  FLAT  SEASON  1 *»  WALLPLAHMR  CLADNWt  STAKES  7122^*8 

1 000-102  ASMOOM (22) (D)(BRUJcl*i«on 6-10-0 -JWeaworlO 

2 21-8023  DUKE  YALENTIIIO (33) (CD)  R Honottnoafl 4-HJ-O  .J. Dettori 8 

3 4156 id  DAMCINQ UWYBR (12) (CD) BUmlBn 5-9-12 .JIHedbeoB 

4 00000-1  A11AS  CYRAKO  (IS)  (DJMBeU  6-9-11 MPManB 

B 0 MYSTK LUIOID (37) TNaugwnn 4-9-10  DHarfaeo* 


11-2332  n NEVEHHHD  (16)  (CD)  (BF)  Q L Uoote  6-9-9 J Lynch  (7)  1 

0 SUSSEX  CORSS(IB)  B PeaiM  5-8-6 D UoCebo  (3)  7 

350-050  ROCKY  TWO  (14)  P rtoeUno  5-0-5 Jl  Cadmme  1 1 

344O0-2  FRENCH 0U40SI (19) (BF) R tagram 5-4-1  MMBoedaS 

42400-0  CONSBXBUBLE  CHARM  (43)  A Uoore  46-13 — Ceedy  Morris  IS 

0S'450D-  TAW>R)DDF(178)  J Jenkins  4-8-13 JtaBy  WaB{7)3 

0 PGRAYCO CHOICE (1SJP dart* 3-7-10 N Athens! 

TtR*  FORM  TIPSi  henel  Lmyer  B,  Dafce  Vilentl  iii  7,  ABea  Cyrme  6 

BetHeyi  3-1  AshgorB.  4-1  Dancing  Lamer.  5-1  Di*b  Valenbno.  Ur  Nevemnd.  6-1  Alto  Cyrano.  10-1 
French  Gngsr.  12-1  Body  Two  12  neieart. 
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4.20  KID  MBITY  UBCa.  AINl  SUUIDBI  HANDICAP  1M  81  C5L231 

1 302450-  HARDY  DANCER  (149)  GLUnra  4-10-0 SWHheerthJ 

2 63TO4-3  STATAJACK(12](C|(D)DElSenrUi9-0-i: -APieeterl* 

9 52«-43  HAADON  HILL  BOY  (23)  (CD)  BHanburv  4-0-11 -J9teefc(3)B 

4 392-151  OCEAN  PARK  (23)  (CD)  Lady  HamoeS-M  -ACbriiB 

9 05-1000  BBMARD SEVBI (22) (C) C BnOam 4-5-5 DMeCahoO) 

2* 

a 011480  HQJJ OF VtSWMRMQU  Johnston  6-9-1 JWaeeerB 

7 06-3312  KJtmrYN  (19)  (CD)  C EBay  6-M  D Harrison  B 

B 5I0MW>  ABU  CHOICE  (23)  (C)  R Armrironp  M-T3 — LDe4tert4 

• 413130  ROBE11JON (23) (CD) DArhUtnol 5-4-10 RCeehroeeT* 

TDP  FORM  TIPS:  Berdan  HB  Bay  B,  KtaNwyn  7,  Stoyack  6 

BetKoN  3-1  Bar  dm  Hill  Boy.  7-2  5WH|adL  4-1  Ocean  Part.  T-i  Hardy  Daneei.  B-i  Wwwyn.  Abie  Cnot™. 
10-1  Field  01  ifldoo.  Bernard  Seven.  Bnmnera. 


4.55  RHP  MBITY  COMMERCIAL  SOLUTIONS  HANDICAP  If  4f  (3  JIB 

1 5-S5335  SOUTH  EASnUHRIBJ  (19)  (CJHCflHlnEBldde  5-10-0 

2 4-14140  PRMCE  0AR2M  (22)  (CD)  (BF)  D Murray  Smrtb  S-1D-0 

9 514JJ-S  NO  PATTDM(12)  [C)CL  Uoore  4-0-12  

4 014-312  EL mUDOR (28) (CO) (BF)C AftW 9-M  

5 25-1315  CUANG0 (8) (CD) RHoWnsnead 5-9-4 

a 2SM24  pnoeneSSKNI (22) (D)C Murray 5-»-4  

7 anOflE-  KETAU  (330)  RAkOlWrd  5-6-11  

8 GCD-  UNCI  OF  BABYLON  (1B7)  Lady  Hn'tn  4-8-6 . 

9 402-614  IRONN GOLD (28) (QCD) (BF) A Uuie 4-7-12 — 

10  5306- E EUJCTAB.  (181(D)  (BF)  Mle  day  KrHleeay  4-T-K) 

TOP  PDBH  TIPS:  U Vafaoior  8,  PngnoMoe  7,  saUaS  8 

Bentpo:  5-4  □ Vnlador.B-2  Cuango.  5-1  Soulh  Eauein  Find.  6-1  Prr^eseian.a-1  No 

NCofe).  10-1  Pnnte  Danrg. 


_MTehhett4 
.-JWaanrtfB 
. CNmAI* 
1 Dettori  T 
-FUredi(T)» 
.OMUeea 
10* 

_T  Ashley  (7)  3 

ACtarfeS 

TFWd(7)Z 

JCUtoe* 


Paaem.  keubl  Iron 

10 1 


5.25  BSD MMlYUDCATOIIS HAMNCAP (DIV 1) (AraatoeeJ  1ieC2£15 

1 653-  TWSUSS (148)  C Dwyer  4-11-7  ... Mr*8D*yN-(7} 

2 405-143  BATTASUNSHRE(14)(C0)A»*:«e6-11-1  


3 4055T-54  SARUM  (8)  (CD)  C WUnon  10-10-13  — 

4 04-0345  DREAM  CARRES  (J7)  R PeOCCl*  6-10-1 

5 464554  EASTUMH  (44)  (CP)  R HjHMhead  7-10-n 

• 9-40503  MONTME  (18)  J Jenlona  6-16-11 

T 00-3005  CAHADMI  (13)  B Snarl  4-TO-7 

8 6*6-330  ZAHRAN  (23)  (CO)  JBraOley  6- 10-5 

9 56F4C  OFEIBNG  RANGE  (*«  N Bony  5-10-9 

10  0-50445  oaaws  BO  (tY)«“)DCiiapman6-l(M) 

11  06-3005  PARONOMASIA (40)  JL  Harris 1 4^-13  

12  0(yOO-33  PftLACGGATEGOU  (IT)  (C)R  Hodges  T-fe-8  

TOP  FCRH TIPSi  HMth  SmoMeo  8,  EosUoMt  T,  Sanm  8 

Batda*  3-1  Ham  SuitShn*.  6-1  TliruJeaa.  Orwun  Canter.  7-1  Eastleigh. 
Pitecegate  Grid,  ffanaoai 


JlndMecRtS) 

1 

Jt  AaUa  (5)  10 

Mr.  C Pweioth 


8-1  Uofflota.  H-1  Sarul*. 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  CHELTENHAM:  2.15 
Our  Kris,  Paddy's  Return,  Danjing;  2^0  Silver  Wedge:  4.05 
Kerry  Orchid.  LINGFIELD:  3.05  Southern  Dominion. 
HEXHAM:  2.00  Overwhelm. 
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Cup  and  league  soccer,  page  1 3 Gold  Cup  day  at  Cheltenham,  page 

14 

Rowell  drops  captaincy  hint,  page  1 5 West  Indian  revival  reaches  Chandigarh,  page  1 5 

Si 

OorfcGuardian 

CROWD  ERUPTS  AS  SRI  LANKA  HUMBLE  THEIR  NEIGHBOURS  WITH  DEVASTATING  DISPLAY 

World  Cup 


riot  was 
waiting 
to  happen 


Mike  Selvey 


Riot  stopped  play . . . armed  guards  escort  Aravinda  da  Silva  from  the  pitch  after  the  abandonment.  This  is  a sad  day  for  cricket.’  said  the  match  referee  Clive  Lloyd 

India  go  down  in  flames 

Sri  Lanka  through  to  final 
as  match  ends  in  chaos 


ALLSPOfTT 


David  Hopps  h Calcutta 


INDIA'S  conviction  that 
the  World  Cup  was 
within  their  grasp  was 
crushed  in  humiliating 
circumstances  yesterday 
as  crowd  protests  at  Eden 
Gardens  farced  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  semi-final  and 


the  award  of  the  game  to  Sri 
Lanka  by  default. 

The  visitors  were  heading 
for  an  emphatic  victory,  with 
India  collapsing  to  120  for 
eight,  when  a volatile  crowd 
made  its  protest.  The  fall  of 
the  eighth  wicket  saw  bottles 
and  fruit  rain  down  on  the 
outfield  and  several  small 
fires  started  in  the  stands. 


As  the  umpires  stopped  the 
game,  and  the  Sri  Lankans 
clustered  apprehensively  on 
the  pitch,  the  ICC  match  ref- 
eree Clive  Lloyd  strode  on  to 
the  field  to  take  charge.  He 
insisted  that  play  be  sus- 
pended — for  20  minutes 
while  the  outfield  was  cleared 
and  Hie  police  restored  order 
— and  warned  that  unless  the 


Save  money  on  your 
home  insurance  and  spend 
a little  extra  on  your  home. 


EAGLE  STAR 


0800  333  800 

1'Il.ik  |..i ifcv  if iii -H-  nniiLnx  Kim -Xf. in  Sjtiir.l*  Nu  MJibUk-  in  Nunlit-ni  IivLiikI 


protests  subsided  he  would 
award  the  game  to  Sri  Lanka. 

Attempts  to  restart  the 
game  immediately  proved 
abortive  as  Sri  Lanka's 
boundary  fielders  were  again 
pelted  by  missiles.  The  um- 
pires. as  advised,  instantly 
abandoned  the  match. 

“I  wanted  the  match  to  fin- 
ish if  possible  but  I had  no 
problem  in  giving  it  to  Sri 
Lanka.  That's  within  my 
remit,"  said  Lloyd.  JTve  seen 
crowd  disturbances  before 
but  I’ve  never  seen  anything 
like  that  This  is  very  sad  for 
Eden  Gardens.  Calcutta  and 
cricket  in  India." 

He  said  he  bad  no  option 
but  to  call  the  game  off.  add- 
ing that  he  would  make  a full 
report  to  the  ICC. 

The  Zimbabwean  umpire 
Ian  Robinson  said:  “One  glass 
bottle  came  out  of  the  mem- 
bers’ area  and  over  the  sight- 
screen.  It  was  probably 
thrown  by  someone  who  had 
paid  $500  for  his  ticket  and 
was  pretty  annoyed." 

India's  captain  Mohammad 
Azharuddin  did  not  attempt 
to  excuse  the  home  support- 
ers. “You  all  saw  what  hap- 
pened out  there,"  he  said. 
“None  of  us  is  proud  of  it." 

The  abandonment  caused 
the  Sri  Lankans  to  cuff  the 
smoke-filled  air  with  delight 
and  left  Vinod  Kambli,  India’s 
last  recognised  batsman,  to 
weep  with  sorrow  and  frus- 
tration as  he  left  the  field. 

Sri  Lanka  continue  to  con- 
found most  expectations  and 
confound  them  hugely.  Every- . 
thing  deemed  likely  to  under- 


mine them  duly  happened 
yesterday:  their  inspirational 
pinch-hitters  Sanath  Jayasur- 
iya  and  Romesh  Kaluwithar- 
ana  were  both  dismissed  in 
the  first  over  and  Sachin  Ten- 
dulkar made  runs  for  India. 

Even  faced  by  such  afflic- 
tions, they  made  251  for  eight 
and  would  have  won  by  a 
street  It  was  their  third  win 
by  default  in  this  tournament 
but  no  one  could  question  its 
justness.  Azbaruddin  must 
brace  himself  for  widespread 
censure  after  choosing  to 
bowl  first. 

That  decision  was  fiercely 
condemned  as  Sri  Lanka's 
four  spinners  had  a field  day 
on  a loose,  relaid  pitch  which 
turned  startlingly  as  the 
match  wore  on.  The  captain, 
dismissed  for  nought  was 
roundly  barracked  and 
accused  of  making  a major 
miscalculation. 

While  Tendulkar  remained, 
batting  with  supreme  confi- 
dence. India's  Innings 
progressed  to  order.  He 
rebuffed  Vaas’s  strictly  regu- 
lated left-arm  seam,  drove 
Wickremasinghe  dismissive- 
ly  and  worked  the  off-spin- 
ners at  will  into  the  leg-side 
gaps. 

But  the  introduction  of 
Jayasuriya's  Jeft-arm  spin, 
turning  prodigiously  from  the 
legside  rough,  transformed 
the  game.  Tendulkar  was 
stumped  on  65  and  India 
capitulated. 

Earlier  their  bowlers  bad 
had  to  contend  with  mid- 
afternoon temperatures  ap- 
proaching 100F  but  Azharud 


din  must  have  calculated  that 
his  hunch  had  paid  off  when 
Jayasuriya  and  Kaluwithar- 
ana,  perhaps  disabled  by 
Eden  Gardens’  vast  bound- 
aries, slashed  Srinatb  to  third 
man  within  four  deliveries. 

“What  happens  if  you  lose  a 
pinch-hitter  early?"  Sri  Lan- 
ka's coach  ' Dav  Whatmore 
had  been  asked. 

“Rely  on  the  other  one,"  he 
had  replied. 

“What  happens  if  you  lose 
both?" 

Whatmore  had  just  smiled 
at  that,  but  Sri  Lanka's 
answer  was  to  bat  with  verve 
and  resolve.  De  Silva’s  66, 
from  47  balls,  was  a gem. 

• Angry  fans  later  burned  ef- 
figies of  Azharuddin  and 
shouted  “Down  with  India”  in 
Calcutta,  and  in  Ahmedabad 
police  fired  a shot  into  the  air 
to  disperse  a stone-throwing 
crowd. 


THE  underlying  fear 
that  has  attended  the 
World  Cup  through- 
out proved  well- 
founded  last  night  as  the 
semi-final  exploded  into 
riot  beneath  the  floodlights 
of  Calcutta.  The  moment  the 
first  bottles  began  to  rain 
on  to  the  field  and  the 
flames  flickered  into  life  on 
the  terraces  of  Eden  Gar- 
dens, the  cricket  supporters 
of  India  had  crossed  the 
threshold  from  partisan 
support  to  mob  role. 

“Share  the  Magic”,  the 
tournament’s  slogan  says. 
Magic?  Bombs  in  Colombo, 
riots  in  Calcutta,  death 
threats  to  players:  and  this 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  cele- 
bration of  world  cricket, 
not  the  third  world  war. 

Only  a relatively  small 
hooligan  element  caused 
last  night’s  trouble.  It  al- 
ways is  the  unruly  minority 
who  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
the  masses.  Most  spectators 
in  the  crowd  of  100.000,  nor- 
mally one  of  the  most  appre- 
ciative, would  have  wanted 
lay  to  continue  to  the 
itterend. 

The  match  referee  Clive 
Lloyd  had  no  option  but  to 
abandon  the  match  and 
award  it  to  Sri  Lanka. 

Sorry,’ 'a  hastily  scrawled 
placard  in  the  crowd  read. 
Congratulations  Sri 
Lanka."  Too  late:  the  dam- 
age had  been  done.  Calcutta 
will  never  be  accorded  the 
same  affection  again. 

INDIAN  officials  were 
quick  to  condemn  the 
crowd  behaviour.  Yet  it 
was  always  half-ex- 
pected. Well  before  the 
tournament  began  there 
had  been  demands  from  the 
local  police  for  £'A  million  of 
cup  funds  to  buy  armoured 
vehicles  and  upgrade  the 
law-enforcement  capacity. 
The  money  was  paid,  and 
much  good  It  did.  There 
were  police  in  their  thou- 
sands at  the  match,  many  in 
riot  gear:  yet  many  stood 


back  on  the  outfield  watch- 
ing the  terraces  burn. 

Before  the  game,  as  the 
crowd  filtered  in.  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a full  secu- 
rity inspection  of  bags.  No 
missile  of  any  description 
should  have  been  adm  itted. 
Yet  there  were  countless 
bottles. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write 
the  competition  off  on  the 
strength  of  this  last  inci- 
dent, but  the  signs  have  al- 
ways been  there  that,  when 
it  reached  the  knock-out 
stages  and  the  teams  were 
playing  for  keeps,  the  ten- 
sion might  prove  too  much. 
So  Pakistan,  when  they 
qualified  to  play  India, 
were  undecided  whether  it 
would  actually  be  a greater 
burden  to  play  in  Bangalore 
and  risk  the  hostility  of  an 
Indian  crowd  should  they 
win  than  to  play  in.  say.  Ka- 
rachi and  lose  in  front  of 
their  own  volatile  public. 
Either  way  a time-bomb  was 
ticking. 

The  arrogance  of  the  or- 
ganisers has  been  bound- 
less. They  have  trumpeted 
their  financial  acumen  but 
the  competition  has  long 
been  branded  a logistical  di- 
saster and  the  format  te- 
dious. And  a sporting  event 
of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 
run  in  an  atmosphere  that 
demands  armed  soldiers 
outside  team  hotel  rooms 
and  where  the  primary  con- 
cern is  not  whether  a cap- 
tain should  bring  up  fine- 
leg  but  whether  fine- leg  is 
likely  to  be  brained  by  a 
lump  of  concrete. 

THERE  has  been  a loss 
of  face,  too.  for  when 
India  and  Pakistan 
jointly  ran  a success- 
ful tournament  eight  years 
ago  the  party  was  spoilt 
when  it  was  England  and 
Australia  rather  than  the 
two  home  countries  who 
won  their  semi-finals.  This 
time  it  was  crucial  that  one 
of  the  host  countries  should 
reach  the  final— and  pref- 
erably win. 

Pilcom  did  not  have  Sri 
Lanka  in  mind.  That  they 
are  going  to  Lahore  at  In- 
dia's expense  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  sad  finale  to  yester- 
day’s match  means  that, 
whoever  gets  the  blame  — 
and  bucks  will  never  have 
been  passed  so  fast  — Pil- 
com has  lost  its  right  to  be 
taken  seriously. 
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SCOREBOARD 


SRI  LANKA 

S T Jaysaurlya  c Venkatash  Prasad 

b Srlnath  1 

fK  S KaJuwUtwana  c Manlrekar 

b Srlruuti o 

A P Curufilnha  c Kumbla  b Srtnalb  ..  1 

P A do  Silva  b KumCJs e« 

R S Mahansma  rw  burr  98 

’A  Ranatunga  few  b Tandlifear  .... 95 

H P TiHefcerame  c Tendulkar 

b Venkatoah  Praaad  32 

H D B Dfiarmaaena  b Tendulkar S 

WPU  Vaas  rim  oul  29 

C P Wkdtremasm0lie  noi  out  ...........  4 

M MuralMiaran  run  oul  S 

Extras  (bl.  IblO.  w4.  nb2)  17 

Total  (for  a.  SO  overs) . — . 2S1 

Kail  of  MicfcotH  1.  1 36.  8S,  IBB.  206.  238, 
244. 

Bowling:  Srlnath  7-1-34-3:  Kumblc 
10-0-61-1;  Van ka toon  Prasad  8-0-60-1: 
Kapoor  IIMHtHt  Jadaja  6-0-31 -ft  Ten- 
dulkar 10-1-34-3. 


INDIA 

S R Tendulkar  si  Kaluwttbarana 

b Jarasurlya  

N S SUfhu  c Jayasurtyd  b Vaas 

3 V Man|rekar  b Jayasuriya  .. 

■M  Azjiaruddin  c 8 b Dharmasona  . . 

v O Kambli  not  out „ 

J Srlnath  run  oul 

A D Jadeja  h Jayasuriya 

tN  R Mongla  c Jayasuriya  b do  Silva 
A R Kapoor  c do  Silva  b Muralltharan 
Extras  1105.  wfil ...... 


65 


Total  (for  8.  34. 1 morn... ........  120 

Fafl  at  Mfofcats:  & 88.  B0.  101.  lift  115. 
120. 1Z0. 

DM  not  bat  A R Kumbls.-  Vanfcuesh 
Prasad. 

Bowfug?  Wlckramaiinghe  5-0-24-0:  Vaas 
0-1-23-1:  Murad  mar  an  r.l-o-M-1:  Dhar- 
maaana  7-0-24-1;  Jayasuriya  7-1-1S-3; 
de  Silva  2-0-S-1. 

Umpire*:  S G Dunns  and  C J Mltctilay 

MLaekBwwbyMMt, 


o 


Last  year  Harmston,  a self- 
assured  looking  man  with  a 
silvery  beard  and  a creeping 
belly,  married  three  mote  women 
in  a single  ceremony,  taking 
each,  at  two  week  intervals,  for 
honeymoons  in  southern  Utah. 


Across 


1  Preserve  mother  and  child 

approaching  difficult 
situation  (6-3) 

6 Winds,  standard  in  South- 
West,  backing  (5) 

9  Inflamed  about  motorway 
restriction  (5) 

10  Girl  scrambling  with  haste 
Is  comparatively  gruesome 

11  Instrunents  causing  damage 
fri  Sumo  wrestling  (IQ) 

12,14  More  than  one  music- 
maker,  causing  mirth, 
resigns,  oddly  (4-7) 

IS  Grappling-iron  needed— 
hastily  prepare  mine  (7) 

17  Records  one  gets  Princess 

tosipi(7) 

19,20  It’S  seen  in  a group  given 
curtseys  and  miscellaneous 
items  (4,3.4) 


22  Love  to  ramble  and  strip  off, 
showing  zest?  (6-4) 

25  AwfUtyaiamied  to  find  broken 
stones  on  the  way  (4-5) 

26  Early  Japanese  coin,  old 
before  crash  (5) 

27  Hold  forth  in  southern 
summit  (5) 

28  More  haste  involved  in 
stable  food?  (9) 

Down 


1 Kind  of  earthenware  coming 
from  site  of  oracle  mostly  (5) 

2 Brief  notes  leave  me  little 
time  to  get  name  in  drama 
school  (9) 

3 Treating  children  with  bone- 
trouble  Or  twitch,  expected 
to  be  kept  In  (10) 

4 Simpleton's  vessels  filled 
with  spirit  (7) 

5 Giving  nasty  exhalation 
when  grasped  by  ape  (7) 


CROSSWORD  SOUJTION  20,699 


6,7  How  one  may  leave  one1 
estate?  Heartily  (4.1/4) 

8 Corresponded  about 
oddness  of  ref.,  nauseatec 
0) 

13  Fight  and  act  about  the 
racket  (10) 

14  Team  suffers  effects  of 
heat,  showing  whiskers  (9) 

16  Put  eastern  chap  up  in 
London,  say  (5,4) 

18  Slight  wound  obtained  in  a 
scrape  (7) 

19  One  giving  blows  without  e 
bit  of  nastiness,  a clumsy 
person  (7) 

21,23  Car's  signal  gives 
interval,  we  hear,  to  rest 
(5.5) 

24  A tailless  donkey  in  a frenzj 
(4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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Bland  statement  offers  no  specific  action  • Arafat  slams  blockade  of  Palestinians 


^ Summit  lets  Iran  off  hook 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 
and  EnuKf  Mekay 
in  Sham  of-Sfittikh 


THE  outcome  of  yes* 
today's  brief  anti- 
terror  summit  in 
Egypt  fell  far  short 
of  Israeli  and  Amer- 
ican hopes  for  a united  stand 
against  Islamist  violence  and 
condemnation  of  Iran’s  al- 
leged sponsorship  of 
terrorism. 

Instead,  the  27-country 
summit  produced  a statement 
of  studied  blandness,  con- 
demning "terror  in  all  its  ab- 
horrent forms,  whatever  its 
motivation,  and  whoever  its 
perpetrator,  including  recent 
terrorist  attacks  in  Israel. . 

Iran  was  not  mentioned.  Nor 
was  there  any  progress  on  spe- 
cific new  anti-terror  moves. 

There  was,  however,  a 
pledge  by  the  summiteers  to 
cooperate  more  closely,  par- 
ticularly in  identifying  the 
sources  of  extremist  groups' 
funds  and  cutting  them  off. 
They  also  agreed  to  set  up  a 
committee  to  prepare  more 
precise  suggestions  and  , 
report  back  in  30  days. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  summit  intelligence  i 
officials,  including  the  CIA  di- 
rector, John  Deutch,  met  to 
discuss  closer  co-operation. 

According  to  US  officials, 
the  aim  was  to  build  a close 
working  alliance  which 
would  swap  information,  and 
perhaps  mount  joint  opera- 
tions. The  officials  said  the 
cooperation  would  start  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  US.  and 
could  be  extended  to  Jordan 
and  the  Palestinian  self-rule 
authority  to  form  the  basis  of 
a kind  of  anti-terror  Interpol. 

The  Palestinian  president 
Yasser  Arafat  fared  margin- 
ally better  than  Israel,  win- 
ning oblique  recognition  of 
his  complaint  that  Israel’s 
blockade  of  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaea  Strip  is  under- 
mining the  peace  process. 

Reading  the  final  statement 
at  the  end  of  the  four-hour 
summit  the  US  president. 
Bill  Clinton,  spoke  of  the  par- 
ticipants' support  for  the  Is- 
rael i-Palestinian  agreements, 
and  their  decision  “politically 
and  economically  to  reinforce 
it  to  enhance  the  security  sit- 
uation for  both,  with  special 
attention  to  the  current  and 
pressing  needs  • of  the 
Palestinians.” 

The  summit  was  jointly  and 
hastily  called  by  President 
Clinton  and  the  Egyptian 
president.  Hosni  Mubarak, 
after  the  recent  wave  of  sui- 
cide bombings  in  Israel  which 
claimed  62  lives.  It  was  held 
in  Sharm  el-Sheikh,  a small 
holiday  resort  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

The  final  statement  had 
been  drafted  in  advance,  al- 
though only  just  Well  into 
yesterday  morning,  officials 
were  wrangling  over  the  tone 


and  content  of  the  communi- 
que. with  Israel  pressing  for  a 
more  strident  attack  on  the  Is- 
lamists and  Iran,  and  the 
Arab  countries  insisting  that 
the  main  thrust  should  be 
support  for  the  peace  process. 

The  summit  itself  heard  a 
succession  of  speeches,  both 
pious  and  passionate,  con- 
demning violence. 

Hie  most  outspoken,  not 
surprisingly,  was  by  the  Is- 
raeli prime  minister,  Shimon 
Peres,  fighting  for  political 
survival  in  the  aftermath  of 
foe  suicide  bombings,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  a general  elec- 
tion on  May  29. 

‘Terrorism  knows  no  bor- 
ders, so  borders  must  not 
restrain  action  to  smash  foe 
terrorist  snake,”  he  said. 

“This  terrorism  is  not  an 
animal.  It  bag  a name.  It  has 
an  address.  It  has  a bank  ac- 
count. It  has  an  infrastruc- 
ture. It  has  a network  camou- 
flaged as  charity 
organisations.  It  is  spear- 
j headed  by  a country,  Iran. 

"The  Iranian  people  are  not 
our  enemy.-  Religion  is  not 
onr  foe.  It  is  the  regime  which 
initiates,  promotes  and  ex- 
ports violence  and  fanaticism. 
Tehran  has  become  the  capi- 


Terrorism  knows 
no  borders,  so 
borders  must  not 
restrain  action  to 
smash  terrorism’ 


tal  of  terror.  A conclusion 
must  be  drawn  on  how  to  con- 
tain it” 

President  Arafat  looking 
gaunt  and  grim,  promised  to 
confront  terrorism  "and  up- 
root it  from  our  land”.  But  he 
lashed  out  at  Israel's  tactics 
since  foe  suicide  bombings, 
accusing  it  of  reoccupying 
Palestinian  lands. 

“This  blockade  and  collec- 
tive punishment  are  exhaust- 
ing us.  Its  continuation  pro- 
vides a fertile  ground  to 
extremism  and  violence.  Col- 
lective punishment  has  never 
been  the  proper  tool  to  pro- 
vide peace  and  stability,”  he 
said. 

There  followed  speeches  by 
others  less  -intimately-  ac- 
quainted with  the  region: 
Presidents  Boris  Yeltsin  of 
Russia  and  Jacques  Chirac  of 
Ftance,  Chancellor  Kohl  of 
Germany,  Felipe  Gonzalez, 
the  outgoing  prime  minister 
of  Spain,  among  them.  The 
kings  of  Morocco  and  of  Jor- 
dan spoke,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Gulf 
states. 

John  Major  suggested  that 
national  leaders  should  show 
the  door  to  people  who  "abuse 
the  hospitality  and  protec- 
tion” of  countries  offering 
them  asylum. 
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President  Clinton  looks  on  as  President  Mubarak  retrieves  his  papers  at  the  peace  summit 


Hizbullah  blasts 
posts  in  Lebanon 


Security  tight  as  Clinton  arrives 
in  Israel  to  initial  defence  pact 


Haitftam  Haddadln 
In  Iqlim  aUToufah 


THE  south  Lebanon 
highlands  echoed  to 
the  blast  of  battle  yes- 
terday as  Hizbullah  guer- 
rillas, along  the  last  active 
Arab-Israeli  warfront, 
showed  their  scorn  for  the 
summit. 

Hie  Hizbullah  (Party  of 
God)  fighters  showered 
mortar  bombs,  anti-tank 
rockets  and  machine-gun 
fire  on  Israeli  posts  on  the 
edge  of  the  south  Lebanon 
occupation  zone. 

All  along  the  front,  Hlz- , 
bullah  attacked  Israeli  and 
pro-Israeli  militia  positions 
in  an  offensive  to  coincide 
with  the  summit. 

Two  Hizbullah  guerrillas 
were  lolled  in  retaliatory 
Israeli  bombardment  of 
Hizbullah  posts,  the  group 
said  in  a statement.  There 
was  no  immediate  report  of 
Israeli  casualties. 

Leading  a rare  media  trip 
to  the  front,  Hizbullah  mili- 


tants guided  Journalists 
along  narrow  muddied 
| roads  through  hushes 
where  guerrillas  were  dug 
in,  facing  Israeli  positions 
in  the  hills  opposite. 

“We  are  ready  for  any- 
thing to  liberate  our  land,” 

: a bearded  guerrilla  wield- 
ing a shoulder-held  SAM-7 
surface-to-air  missile  in  a 
sandbagged  foxhole  said. 

The  attack  seen  by  repor- 
ters was  the  19th  against  Is- 
raeli positions. 

“At  the  very  moment 
when  the  summit  is  being 
held  onr  fighters  are  carry- 
ing out  marvellous  attacks, 
our  stragglers  are  hitting 
the  enemy  posts,  the  posts 
of  the  Israeli  enemy  occu- 
pying our  land,”  a camou- 
flaged guerrilla  said. 

Under  the  barrage,  guer- 
rilla units  engaged  in  dose- 
range  fighting  with  Israeli 

troops  In  two  outposts. 
Minutes  later  Israeli  planes 
flew  over  and  artillery  bar- 
rages landed  near  two  vil- 
lages in  the  Iqlim  al-Toufah 
mountains.  — Reuter. 


Derok  Brown  in  Jerusalem 

PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton 
flew  into  Tel  Aviv  last 
night  on  his  latest  mis- 
sion to  reinforce  foe  US-Israel 
alliance. 

Today  he  is  expected  to  ini- 
tial a new  defence  pact  offer- 
ing Israel  intelligence  infor- 
mation, equipment  and  funds. 
Already,  the  US  is  Israel’s 
staunchest  ally,  supplying 
more  than  $3,000  million 
(£2,000  million)  of  military 
and  economic  aid  a year. 

President  Clinton  has 
moved  swiftly  to  Israel's  aid 
after  the  Islamist  suicide 
bombings  which  killed  62 
people.  He  has  authorised  foe 
handover  of  bomb  detection 
equipment  worth  some 
$40  million  and  yesterday,  at 
the  Egyptian  peace  summit, 
he  defended  Israel's  blockade 
of  the  Palestinian  territories. 

Although  the  Palestinians 
saw  the  blockade  as  collective 
punishment,- he  said,  Israelis 
viewed  it  as  “elementary 
security”. 


‘Collective  punishment  has  never  been  the  proper 
tool  to  provide  security  and  stability.’ 

Yasser  Arafat,  Palastiitlaii  president 

Tehran  has  become  the  capital  of  terror 

Terrorism  knows  no  borders;  so  borders  must  not 
restrain  action  to  smash  the  terrorist  snake.’ 

Shimon  Peres,  Israeli  prime  minister 

'Our  dignity  and  our  pride  is  in  those  corpses  which 
are  ripped  apart  like  exploding  bombs  throughout  our 
land,  and  we  will  continue  on  this  road.’ 

Moustapha  IJddawi  of  Hamas  in  Beirut 


The  defence  deal  will  not  be 
a full-scale  treaty,  analysts 
here  say.  Israel  has  always 
resisted  such  a pact,  fearing 
that  it  could  inhibit  a unilat- 
eral response  to  external 
attack. 

The  latest  agreement  is 
likely,  however,  to  bring  Is- 
rael real  benefits  in  its  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  identify 
and  eliminate  Islamist  oppo- 
nents of  the  peace  process. 


One  component  could  be  ac- 
cess. long  denied  by  the  US,  to 
spy  satellite  photographs. 

During  his  24-hour  visit. 
President  Clinton  will  listen 
to  a session  of  Israel's  inner 
security  cabinet. 

To  counter  accusations  that 
his  trip  is  timed  to  bolster  foe 
chances  of  the  beleaguered  Is- 
raeli prime  minister.  Shimon 
Peres,  in  the  general  election, 
on  May  29.  he  wiD  also  have 


French  threaten  to  isolate  Britain  in  two-tier  EU 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 

FRANCE  increased  pres- 
sure yesterday  to  isolate 
Britain  within  the  Euro- 
pean Union  unless  it  falls  into 
line  with  French  and  German 
thinking  on  political,  defence 
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conference  (IGO  later  this 
month  to  introduce  Institu- 
tional .measures  to  foil 
obstruction  to  initiatives  by 
Paris  and  Bonn. 

Mr  Juppg  was  backed  by 
most  of  the  40  conservative 
and  Christian  democratic 
parties  in  the  European  Dem- 
ocratic Union  (EDU).  An  ex- 
pected public  clash  with 
Michael  Heseltine,  who  was 
scheduled  to  defend  foe  Con- 
servative Party’s  view,  was 
avoided  because  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  did  not  attend 

the  dosing  press  conference. 

Mr  Juppfe,  who  later 
attended  a French  national 
assembly  debate  which  pro- 
duced a broad  consensus  on 
the  country's  IGC  policy,  did 
not  mention  Britain  by  name 


but  left  no  doubt  that  France 
was  mounting  an  internal  EU 
offensive  to  rush  Umdon  into 
accepting  political,  defence 
and  monetary  initiatives  — 
or  be  left  behind. 

"The  European  Union  of 
tomorrow  -win  undoubtedly 
be  made  up  of  two  distinct 
levels."  Mr  Juppe  told  EDU 
delegates.  “There  will  be  a 
union  made  up  of  the  IS  pres- 
ent members  and  those  who 
want  to  join.  In  the  centre  of 
this  first  circle  there  would  be. 
another,  much  smaller  and 
changeable,  composed  of  a 
few  states  around  Germany 
and  France  — countries 
ready  to  go  further  and  faster 
than  the  others  on  subjects 
like  currency  and  defence.” 

The  broad  lines  of  France's 


plans  for  the  Turin  confer- 
ence were  outlined  by  the 
European  affairs  minister. 
Michel  Barnier.  who  said  that 
a common  foreign  and  secu- 
rity strategy  was  urgently 
needed.  But  this  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  changing 
internal  voting  structures  to 
avoid  immobility  in  the  EU 
after  more  countries  had 
joined. 

Mr  Barnier  said  voting 
power  in  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters had  to  be  changed  to 
take  into  account  the  real 
weight  of  member  states, 
while  the  use  of  qualified  ma- 
! jority  voting  had  to  be  en- 
larged. The  conference  would 
also  be  asked  to  cut  foe  num- 
ber of  commissioners  to  about 
10.  and  to  remove  the  auto- 


matic right  of  big  countries  to 
be  represented. 

France  wanted  an 
increased  role  for  national 
parliaments  and  foe  appoint- 
ment of  a special  representa- 
tive as  the  official  “fees  and 
voice  of  Europe”. 

In  an  implicit  reference  to 
Britain.  Mr  Barnier  said  IGC 
decisions  would  be  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  marked  conserva- 
tism Cf  some  member  states. 

• Susanna  Agnelli,  Italy's 
foreign  minister,  rejected 
Britain’s  minimalist  propos- 
als for  the  IGC  yesterday 
within  24  hours  of  their  publi- 
cation, writes  Stephen  Bates  in  , 
Strasbourg.  \ 

Ms  Agn^i.  whose  govern- 
ment will  chair  the  opening  of 
the  IGC  in  Turin  in  a fort- 


night told  the  European  Par- 
liament in  Strasbourg  that 
Italy  favours  an  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Parliament 
and  tite  European  Court  and 
an  extension  of  majority  vot- 
ing. This  contradicts  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  positions. 

MEPs  voted  yesterday  in 
favour  of  proposals  which 
would  give  them  a much  en- 
hanced role  in  EU  decision- 
making. 

Ms  Agnelli  said:  “The  work 
the  Parliament  and  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  is 
inadequate  as  far  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizen  is  con- 
cerned ...  We  have  to  simplify 
the  way  we  work,  introducing 
decisions  by  majority.” 
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Nigerians  rush 
to  compete  in 
poll  ‘charade’ 


Chris  McGreal  in  Lagos 

EVEN  some  of  those  com- 
peting in  Nigeria's  first 
elections  since  General 
Sanl  Abacha  seized  power  in 
November  1993  and  plunged 
the  country  into  political  cri- 
sis think  they  are  little  better 
than  a charade.  Yet  for  all  the 
shortcomings  of  Saturday^ 
local  council  ballot,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  candidates. 

The  elections  are  the  first 
concrete  step  on  Gen  Aba- 
cha's  path  to  civilian  rule, 
launched  last  October.  With 
Washington  threatening  new 
Sanctions  over  thfl  military’s 
repressive  rule,  foe  regime 
hopes  to  persuade  interna- 
tional opinion  that  it  is  seri- 
ous about  democratisation. 

Few  Nigerians  are  con- 
vinced. Political  parties  have 
been  banned  from  competing, 
candidates  were  given  just 
five  days  to  campaign  and 
electors  will  vote  by  lining  up 
behind  their  favoured  candi- 
date in  public-  Voters  will 
only  be  choosing  delegates  to 
elect  who  sits  on  the  local 
councils,  a system  critics  say 
is  wide  open  to  corruption. 
And  after  all  that,  the  coun- 
cils will  only  sit  for  six 
months  before  the  govern- 
ment plans  party-political 
local  elections. 

As  opposition  parties  de- 
bated an  organised  boycott, 
Gen  Abacha  decreed  up  to 
five  years  in  prison  for  those 
who  “undermine"  the  elec- 
tions. On  Tuesday,  a former 
governor  of  Kano,  state  was 
arrested  under  the  decree. 

To  the  regime's  opponents 
it  has  a familiar  ring.  For 
nine  years.  Nigeria’s  previous 
military  leader.  General  Ibra- 
him Babangida.  also  followed 
an  elaborate  timetable  to  ci- 
vilian rule,  beginning  with 
local  elections.  But  he  fell  at 
the  final  hurdle,  the  June  1993 


presidential  race,  won  by  Mo- 
shood  Abiola  to  foe  military’s 
dismay.  The  result  was  an- 
nulled. laying  foe  ground  for 
Gen  Abacha's  coup. 

Retired  rear-admiral  Ndu- 
buisi  Kanu,  a leader  of  the  op 
position  National  Democratic 
Coalition,  believes  Gen  Aba- 
cha Is  repeating  the  pattern, 
beginning  with  Saturday's 
manipulated  local  vote  as  a 
first  step  to  ensuring  the  elec- 
tion of  a president  in  1998  to 
the  military’s  liking. 

“If  you  want  to  democratise, 
begin  at  the  centre,"  Mr  Kanu 
said.  “If  you  have  a problem 
with  your  bead  and  you  get 
treatment  for  your  feet,  you're 
wasting  your  time.” 

Nigerians  may  agree  but  it 
has  not  deterred  them  from 
rushing  to  compete  in  the 
local  elections.  Many  are  sus- 
pected of  viewing  it  as  a busi- 
ness opportunity.  Money 
plays  an  important  part  in 
brokering  deals  such  as  the 
ones  which  will  be  struck 
after  the  vote,  when  the 
elected  delegates  will  decide 
who  sits  on  foe  councils. 

Experience  leads  Nigerians 
to  presume  that  the  military 
will  have  its  favoured  candi- 
dates at  the  grassroots,  and 
that  cash  will  be  on  hand  to 
ensure  their  elevation-  Dele- 
gates may  also  be  in  foe  busi- 
ness of  bargaining  for  con- 
tracts from  those  they  put  on 
foe  council. 

There  are  more  serious  con- 
tenders. Some  seek  to  do  foe 
best  for  their  communities. 
The  local  councils  influence 
many  aspects  of  daily  life, 
from  markets,  fertiliser  dis- 
tribution and  boreholes,  to 
death  rituals. 

Opposition  candidates  such 
as  Ibrahim  Mantu,  chairman 
of  the  People's  Democratic  Al- 
liance, argue  that  boycotting 
the  election  will  give  Gen 
Abacha  a blank  cheque  to  im- 
pose whom  he  wishes. 


Mugabe  targets 
poor  villagers 
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his  first  meeting  with  the  op- 
position leader.  Binyamin 
Netanyahu. 

The  presidential  visit  has 
already  brought  chaos  to  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  some  of 
which  have  been  closed  and 
many  of  which  are  heavily 
guarded  by  police  and  troops. 
Around  5,000  security  staff 
are  on  duty. 

The  visit  has  not  been  with- 
out controversy.  President 
Ezer  Weizmann  boycotted  foe 
arrival  ceremony  at  Ben-Gur- 
ion  airport  complaining  that 
it  should  have  been  held  at 
bis  official  residence  in 
Jerusalem. 

President  Clinton  did  go  to 
the  presidential  residence  last 
night  but  at  the  insistence  of 
the  White  House,  there  was 
no  ceremony.  Israel  claims 
Jerusalem  as  its  eternal  capi- 
tal but  the  US,  in  a rare  con- 
cession to  the  principle  of 
even-handedness,  does  not 
recognise  the  claim.  The  Issue 
is  high  on  foe  agenda  of  talks, 
due  in  May,  between  Israel 
and  the  Palestinians  on  a per- 
manent peace  treaty. 


Andrew  Meldrum 

in  Harare  reports 
on  the  sure  winner 
in  this  weekend's 
presidential  ballot 

HELICOPTERS,  motor- 
cades and  scores  of 
heavily  armed  body- 
guards have  taken  President 
Robert  Mugabe’s  six-week  re- 
election  campaign  to  foe  most 
Isolated  corners  of  Zimbabwe, 
overwhelming  rural  villagers 
with  the  trappings  of  power 
and  heavy-handed  security. 

Mr  Mugabe  is  virtually  as- 
sured of  another  six  years  in 
office  in  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day’s election.  But  after  16 
years  in  power,  the  president,  j 
aged  72.  is  campaigning  ex- 1 
tensively  for  a good  turnout 
One  of  the  two  opposition  ; 
candidates.  Reverend  Nda- 
baningi  Sithole.  withdrew 
from  the  race  on  Tuesday, 
saying  that  foe  government 
planned  to  discredit  him 
ahead  of  foe  election. 

Each  Mugabe  rally  follows 
a similar  pattern,  as  school- 
children  and  women  wearing 
dresses  emblazoned  with  his 
portrait  dance  and  sing  his 
praises.  Numerous  speeches 
are  given  by  local  and 
national  officials  of  the  Zim- 
babwe African  National 
Union-Patriotic  Front  (Zanu- 
PF).  Then  Mr  Mugabe  speaks, 
praising  his  party's  role  in 
tiie  1970s  war  to  end  Rhode- 
sian rule,  attacking  white 
farmers  and  businessmen, 
and  promising  more  land  to 
the  poor  rural  blacks. 

Stem  and  austere,  he  is  not 
a natural  campaigner,  but  foe 
well-organised  and  -funded 
party  machine  has  produced 
turnouts  at  foe  rallies  rang- 
ing from  a few  hundred  to 
several  thousand.  Mr  Mugabe 
has  concentrated  on  foe  rural 
areas  because  that  is  where 
70  per  cent  of  Zimbabwe's 
11  million  people  live,  and 


where  Zanu-PF  can  count  on 
the  strongest  support  The 
better  educated,  more  sophis- 
ticated city-dwellers,  exposed 
to  numerous  corruption  scan- 
dals. are  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  government 

While  the  rallies  are  de- 
signed to  promote  the  view 
that  democracy  is  alive  and 
well,  the  political  system  is 
very  onesided.  Almost  noth- 
ing was  heard  from  Mr  Sithole 
dining  the  campaign,  or  from 
the  other  opposition  candidate. 
Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa. 

“Zanu-PF  has  all  the  money 
and  state  resources  to  cam- 
paign,” said  Margaret  Dongo. 
an  independent  member  of 
parliament  "The  opposition 
do  not  have  helicopters.  They 
cannot  reach  foe  rural  areas. 
I don't  know  why  they  are 
running,  they  are  only  giving 
credibility  to  Mugabe  by  mak- 
ing it  look  like  we  have  a real 
democracy.” 

Mrs  Dongo  won  her  Harare 
South  seat  last  year  after 
proving  in  court  that  Zanu-PF 
had  rigged  the  previous  elec- 
tion against  her.  She  holds 
one  of  only  three  non-Zanu- 
PF  seats  in  the  150-seat 
parliament 

"Democracy  is  difficult  in 
Zimbabwe,"  she  said.  “There 
is  always  the  element  of  fear, 
fear  of  disappearing,  fear  of 
the  Central  Intelligence 
Organisation  [secret  police].” 

The  presidential  campaign 
has  also  focused  attention  on 
foe  glaringly  one-sided  nature 

of  the  state-controlled  press. 

“These  elections  are  any- 
thing but  free  and  fair,”  said  a 
Zimbabwean  journalist  and 
commentator,  Iden  WetherelL 
"The  challengers  face  a pro- 
paganda machine  — the 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
— which  is  controlled  by  the 
state  and  is  little  more  than  a 
megaphone  for  the  incumbent 
candidate." 

Mr  Mugabe's  campaign  had 
been  one  of  “vulgar,  racist 
generalisations".  Mr  Wether- 
ell  said.  "Without  a free  press 
he  gets  away  with  political 
demagoguery.” 


News  in  brief 

Pope  laid  low 
by  fever 

The  Pope  called  off  his  audi- 
ence for  the  public  yesterday 
because  of  a fever,  foe  latest  in 
a series  of  ailments  that  have 
raised  concern  about  , the  frail 
75-year-old  pontiff's  health. 

A papal  spokesman,  Joa- 
quin Navarro,  said  there  was 
no  plan  "for  now”  to  move  foe 
Pope  to  a hospital.  — AP. 

Police  killed 

Leftwing  guerrillas  killed  11 
policemen  In  a raid  on  foe  Co- 
lombian town  of  Chalan,  Su- 
cre, authorities  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 

Village  attacked 

Russian  forces  launched  air 
strikes  yesterday  on  the  Che- 


chen village  of  Bamut,  where 
90  hostages  were  reportedly 
being  held  by  rebels. — AP. 

Dog  and  bone 

A specially  trained  Irish  setter 
saved  its  asthmatic  owner’s 
life  in  Nashua.  New  Hamp- 
shire, this  week  by  calling  the 
911  emergency  number  and 
barking  for  help. — Reuter. 
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Murders  beyond  words 

Dunblane’s  lesson  is  that  guns  must  be  curbed 


YESTERDAY  was  a time  for  grief.  The 
British  are  not  usually  very  good  at 
expressing  loss.  Yesterday  they  were. 
The  nation  united  in  compassion  for 
the  people  of  Dunblane  after  Britain's 
worst  massacre.  The  television  cameras 
caught  the  horror,  confusion  and  bewil- 
derment of  the  small  community  as 
stricken  parents  rushed  to  the  Scottish 
primary  school  to  queue  and  hear 
whether  their  children  had  been 
mowed  down  by  the  gunman.  The  age  of 
the  children  only  made  it  more  poi- 
gnant first  year  primary  school  pupils 
aged  five  or  six:  16  of  them  shot  dead.  13 
others  injured,  their  teacher  killed  plus 
the  killer  himself  after  turning  a gun  on 
himself.  Even  the  politicians  were  un- 
able to  find  words  to  express  their 
horror  at  the  atrocity. 

Today  the  search  for  explanations 
will  continue  as  more  facts  emerge. 
There  are  some  obvious  parallels  with 
Hungerford.  the  English  town  where 
Michael  Ryan  shot  dead  16  people  in 
1387.  Both  are  the  last  places  where  one 
would  expect  random  violence  to  erupt: 
small  attractive  country  towns  with 
strong  community  ties  and  none  of  the 
alienation  associated  with  larger  cities. 
Both  killers  lived  within  the  communi- 
ties they  devastated.  Both  are  described 
as  lonely,  secretive,  friendless  people. 
Neither  was  being  treated  for  any  men- 
tal disorder.  Yet  both  committed  indis- 
criminate and  irrational  violence  on  a 
massive  scale.  Why? 

The  facts  which  emerged  last  night 
about  Thomas  Hamilton  point  to  a seri- 
ously repressed  paedophile  who  either 
suffered  an  acute  psychotic  episode 
prompted  perhaps  by  voices,  hallucina- 
tions and  fantasies  or  was  a seriously 
disordered  psychopath.  But  no  one 
knows  and,  because  he  is  no  longer 
there  to  interrogate  and  examine,  no 
one  is  ever  likely  to  know  the  full  story. 
The  bare  facts  show  a 43-year-old  man. 
who  was  expelled  as  a scoutmaster  20 


years  ago  for  improper  behaviour  and 
who  was  still  said  to  be  "unnaturally 
fond"  of  young  boys.  But  not  even 
Michael  Howard  can  lock  away  a man 
for  life  on  such  flimsy  suspicions.  Con 
trary  to  what  the  Home  Secretary  likes 
to  assert,  predicting  human  behaviour 
is  a hazardous  task.  As  Dr  Robert 
Runcie,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
noted  at  the  memorial  service  for  the 
Hungerford  victims:  “The  human  mind 
is  the  most  complex  and  delicately  bal- 
anced of  all  created  things.  Wisdom 
cannot  foresee  all  the  consequences  of 
its  sickness.  The  most  that  wisdom  can 
do  is  to  shield  society  from  some  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  disordered 

thinking.” 

Top  of  the  list  for  some  yesterday  was 
better  school  security.  Of  course 
schools  could  be  made  more  secure 
against  the  random  violence  of  rival 


juvenile  gangs  as  well  as  the  weapons 
they  carry.  But  no  security  system  in 
the  world  can  protect  schools  from 
yesterday's  unpredictable  violence. 
There  are  26,000  schools  in  the  country. 
On  any  rational  list,  Dunblane  primary 
would  have  been  at  the  bottom  in  terms 
of  needing  protection.  As  Fred  Forres- 
ter. the  Scottish  teachers’  leader,  sen- 
sibly recognised  yesterday,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  create  a school  security  sys- 
tem based  on  a one-off  incident,  no 
matter  how  horrific  it  was.  Unlike 
America,  schools  in  Britain  do  not  need 
to  be  turned  into  fortresses. 

Tighter  controls  over  guns  and  gun 
clubs  offer  better  opportunities  for  cre- 
ating a safer  society.  Hungerford  forced 
the  Government  to  improve  controls 
over  automatic  rifles.  But  Hamilton 
used  handguns.  They  too  need  much 
tighter  controls.  The  Hungerford  coro-. 
ner  rightly  called  for  a review  of  the 
need-to-own  policy”.  There  are  one 
million  firearm  certificates.  This  is  ab- 
surd in  a society  in  which  the  police 
rule  many  officers  as  unfit  to  bold  one. 


A victory  for  common  prejudice 

But  do  baekers  of  the  PTA  know  of  any  terror  it  has  prevented? 


SELF-DECEPTION  is  the  bane  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  situation  and  it  will 
be  spread  thick  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  this  week  as  the  Irish  diaspora 
gathers  for  an  election  year  St  Patrick’s 
Day  beano  in  Washington.  But  there 
will  be  plenty  of  self-deception  here  this 
week  too.  Today  in  London,  Parliament 
holds  its  latest  debate  on  the  annual 
renewal  of  the  Prevention  of  Terrorism 
Act  The  proposition  which  will  be 
advanced  as  usual  by  the  Government 
is  that  renewal  is  necessary  to  prevent 
terrorism.  The  end  of  the  ceasefire  will 
be  heavily  cited  in  support  of  the  need 
for  the  continuance  of  the  laws.  Grave 
speeches  will  be  made  on  all  sides.  Yet 
if  the  act  has  failed  to  prevent  the 
resumption,  in  what  sense  is  it  a genu- 
ine as  opposed  to  a fictional  weapon 
against  the  IRA  and  its  bombers? 

The  IRA  was  able  to  restart  its  bomb- 
ing campaign  this  January.  It  did  so 
unhindered  by  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  police.  What  use  were  the 
PTA's  powers  here?  There  was 
apparently  a fUllscale  dummy  run  from 
Ireland  for  the  Canary  Wharf  explosion 
before  Christmas,  with  a lorry  crossing 
from  the  Republic  to  Northern  Ireland 
and  thence  to  Scotland  before  making 
its  way  to  London.  The  police  did  not 
know  about  that  either,  though  the 
lorry  must  have  passed  dozens  of  check- 
points. In  any  event  the  PTA  does  not 
seem  to  have  helped.  A bomber  blew 
himself  up  by  accident  on  a London  bus 
last  month.  The  dead  man  was  what 
MI5  calls  a “cleanskin”.  He  was  entirely 


unknown  to  the  authorities.  Nor  was  be 
the  first  dead  IRA  volunteer  of  this 
kind.  Once  again  the  PTA.  which  is  an 
intelligence  gathering  permit  under  an 
imposing  name,  failed  to  do  its  job. 
Those  who  argue  that  this  act  prevents 
terrorism  have  got  some  persuading  to 
do  today. 

The  annual  renewal  of  the  PTA  was 
written  into  the  original  1974  legisla- 
tion because  the' powers  conferred  by 
the  act  were  so  draconian.  It  was  felt  by 
the  government  of  the  day  that  such 
laws  should  be  reconsidered  on  a regu- 
lar basis.  After  some  years,  not  least 
because  of  a general  strengthening  of 
police  powers  but  also  because  of  the 
manifest  injustice  of  the  exclusion 
order  system.  Labour  began  regularly 
to  oppose  renewal.  Those  powers  are  as 
unjust  today  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
but  Labour  has  softened  its  view  this 
year.  It  is  easy  to  see  why.  The  annual 
debate  has  ceased  to  have  any  high- 
minded  purpose.  It  has  become,  espe- 
cially in  the  hands  of  the  present  home 
secretary,  an  annual  excuse  for  pre- 
tending that  Labour  is  soft  on  terror- 
ism. With  the  election  nearing.  Labour 
has  cringed  under  the  assault  Anxious 
not  to  give  the  Conservatives  any  ex- 
cuse for  this  slur,  and  frightened  that 
continued  opposition  to  renewal  would 
be  misrepresented  in  the  wake  of  the 
renewed  bombings.  Labour  has  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  law  and  order  party  and 
will  abstain  tonight  Political  maturity 
or  political  cowardice?  Take  your  pick. 
But  we  know  which  we  think  it  is. 


Sentencing  that  is  off  the  wall 

When  judges  rule  on  art  and  graffiti  reach  for  your  spray-can 


ITEM:  Jean-Michel  Basquiat  spent  his 
youth  spray-canning  cryptic  slogans  on 
the  streets  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  now  the 
subject  of  an  acclaimed  retrospective  at 
the  Serpentine  Gallery  in  London. 
ITEM:  Simon  Sunderland  has  spray- 
painted  buildings  and  bridges  for  a 
decade.  Mr  Sunderland’s  “works”  in- 
clude a 100-yard  mural  with  six-foot- 
high  letters  behind  a Barnsley  super- 
market. This  week  he  is  starting  a five 
year  jail  sentence.  The  judge  said  it  was 
an  exceptional  case  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  severely.  ITEM:  A man  who  mur- 
dered a graffiti  artist  in  Los  Angeles 
recently  got  three  years  probation. 

Society’s  attitude  to  graffiti  echoes 
the  anarchy  of  the  paintings  them- 
selves. Indiscriminate  graffiti  can  be  a 
social  menace  as  schools  know  to  their 
cost  In  a recent  case  British  Rail 
reckoned  that  a teenage  gang’s  deface- 
ment of  trains  cost  it  £250,000  to  dean 
up  (the  gang  got  eight  months  in  a 


young  offenders'  institution,  since  you 
ask).  Yet  the  dividing  line  between  art 
and  criminal  damage  is  sometimes  too 
thin  to  get  a paintbrush  through.  If  BR 
caught  David  Hockney  spraying  trains 
they  would  jump  for  joy.  Darco  Gellert 
graduated  from  vandal  to  artist  after 
being  fined  heavily  for  daubing  graffiti 
on  the  walls  of  the  Gare  du  Nord  in 
Paris.  SNCF,  the  French  railway,  were 
so  impressed  they  offered  to  pay  him 
handsomely  to  do  it  again. 

Among  criminal  activities,  graffiti 
vandalism  cries  out  most  to  be  subli- 
mated. Simon  Sunderland  once  asked 
Barnsley  council  to  provide  a wall  for 
graffiti  artists  to  brighten  up  the  town. 
He  was  foolishly  turned  down.  What  is 
now  needed  is  a legal  graffiti  wall  so 
judges  like  Robert  Moore,  who  impris- 
oned Mr  Sunderland  for  five  years,  can 
spray  fantasy  sentences  to  their  hearts* 
content.  As  long  as  they  promise  never 
again  to  do  it  in  the  real  world. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Art  at  the  heart 
of  the  tax  man 


T IS  not  generally  known 
that,  with  permission,  the 
capital  taxes  office  of  the  In- 
land Revenue  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  branches  of  the 
Civil  Service  to  our  public 
museums  and  galleries,  in  the 
advice  it  gives  to  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  works  of  art 
which  are  subject  to  heavy 
fiscal  penalties  if  sold  other 
than  to  public  institutions  in 
the  UK 
Such  a situation  exists 
today  over  die  magnificent 


Guernica  from  Castle  Howard 
which  has  been  bought  by  the 
Getty  Museum  for  some 
£3.5mzllion.  Its  export  has 
been  stopped  temporarily  in 
order  to  allow  a matching  bid 
in  the  UK 
But  what  is  not  revealed  is 
the  reduced  cash  price  that  a 
UK  public  institution  would 
have  to  raise,  given  the  tax 
concessions.  This  is  of  funda- 
mental significance  and 
urgency. 

Sir  Hugh  Leggett. 

21  Rue  du  Lac. 

CH-1800  Vevey, 

Switzerland. 


Right  to  reply 

FURTHER  to  your  feature 
■ by  Tom  Bower  (Guardian 
March  12)  on  the  Gert-Rudolf 
Flick  benefaction.  I must 
make  absolutely  clear  that 
Balliol  College  has  not 
received  any  money  from  Dr 
Gert-Rudolf  Flick,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Dr  Flick  has  made  a bene- 
faction to  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  the  establishment 
of  a professorship  in  Euro- 
pean Thought.  Each  universi- 
ty professorship  has  an 
associated  fellowship  at  a col- 
lege. and  in  this  case  the  pro- 
fessor holds  a fellowship  at 
Balliol.  The  college  pays  the 
expenses  of  the  fellowship 
from  its  own  resources. 

The  further  insinuation  by 
Tom  Bower  that  fellows  of 
Balliol  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  casting  doubt  on 
Friedrich  Flick's  war  crimes 
is  devoid  of  truth. 

Colin  Lucas. 

Master,  Balliol  College, 

Oxford  OXl  3BJ. 

I HAVE  at  no  stage  impugned 
the  dignity  of  working 
women  (Leader.  March  11). 
My  concern  is  with  negligent 
parents  of  both  sexes.  I have 
consistently  argued  that 
parents  all  too  often  buy  affec- 
tion and  convenience  rather 
than  exercise  discipline;  that 
the  growing  absence  of  the 
male  from  the  family  unit  has 
dramatic  social  conse- 
quences. I have  never  sug- 
gested that  ignored  and  un- 
happy children  are  a “new 
phenomenon”.  I acknowledge 
that  boarding  schools  have 
frequently  been  the  refuge  of 
such  children.  But  I con- 
tended that  the  dual  phenom- 
ena of  divorce  and  parental 
selfishness  were  taking  root 
and  anyone  who  teaches 
today's  children  will  testify  to 
their  consequent  distress. 
Tony  Evans. 

Chairman.  Headmasters’  and 
Headmistresses’  Conference, 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School. 
Portsmouth  POl  2LN. 

CATHERINE  BENNETT  is 
mistaken  to  suggest  (On 
parade  with  the  gay  Spartans, 
March  12)  that  it  is  inconsis- 
tent for  me  to  take  pride  In 
the  fact  that  most  gay  men  are 
less  violent  than  their 
straight  counterparts,  whilst 
also  campaigning  against  the 
victimisation  of  lesbians  and 
gay  men  by  the  armed  forces. 
Homophobic  discrimination 
should  always  be  opposed. 
Just  because  many  gay  men 
are  (virtuously)  disinclined 
towards  machismo  does  not 
mean  that  those  who  choose 
to  join  the  military  should  not 
be  defended  when  they  them- 
selves suffer  persecution. 

Peter  TatchelL 
Rockingham  Street. 

London  SEl. 


The  EU  tantrum  test 


issue  of  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  is 
not  quite  as  it  appears 
(Rifkind  walks  tightrope  on 
EU,  March  13).  The  greatest 
need  in  modern  Britain  is  to 
control  the  executive. 

Since  executives,  like  two- 
year-olds.  throw  tantrums 
when  they  do  not  get  their 
own  way.  one  may  measure 
the  success  of  attempts  to  con- 
trol them  by  tbe  decibels  of 
the  resulting  tantrum.  By  that 
test  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  is  very  valuable 

Lord  Russell. 

House  of  Lords. 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

AS  chairman  of  one  of  the 
European  Parliament's 
Committees  which  is  most 
frequently  involved  in  co-de- 
cision procedure  with  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  I was 
appalled  to  read  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's European  White 
Paper  that  they  apparently 
consider  that  we  have  used 
the  procedure 

" irresponsibly”. 


Co-decision  gives  the  Par- 
liament the  right  to  negotiate 
on  draft  legislation  with  the 
Council  of  Ministers  - in  a 
special  “conciliation  commit- 
tee’’ and  gives  the  Parliament 
the  power  ultimately  to  reject 
legislation  in  the  event  of  ne- 
gotiation being  unsuccessful. 

These  powers  have  been 
used  very  sparingly.  About  50 
legislative  items  have  so  far 
qualified  for  codecision  and 
on  only  19  occasions  has  con- 
ciliation been  necessary  and 
only  on  two  occasions  has 
Parliament  rejected  the  draft 
legislation. 

Hardly  a single  British 
Minister  has  ever  been  pres- 
ent at  a conciliation  meeting 
with  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, preferring  to  leave  it  to 
their  Brussels  officials.  The 
question  is  whether  that  is 
more  irresponsible  than  tbe 
European  Parliament's  at- 
tempt to  open  up  the  decision- 
making process  in  Europe  to 
real  public  scrutiny? 

Kpn  Collins  MEP. 

European  Parliament, 
Strasbourg.  France. 


SEUMAS  Milne  reports 
that  the  EU  Directive  on 
working  time  will  have  much 
less  effect  than  hoped  for  or 
feared  on  weekly  hours 
(Tories  will  fight  court  on 
'stupid*  48-hour.  week.  March 
13).  But  it  will  have  a big  ef- 
fect on  annual  holidays.  As  an 
interim  measure,  three  weeks 
or  the  part-time  equivalent, 
will  become  mandatory  in  No- 
vember of  this  year. 

According  to  my  calcula 
Hons,  assuming  that  anyone 
working  over  eight  hours  a 
week  and  in  a job  for  at  least  a 
year  is  eligible,  more  than 
one  and  a quarter  million 
workers  will  benefit 
Most  of  these  are  in  hotels 
and  catering  and  other  ser- 
vice industries.  More  benefits 
will  arrive  with  the  four-week 
TTvinTTmim  in  1999, 

Such  gains  are  worth 
having. 

(Prof)  Frauds  Green. 

School  of  Business 
and  Economic  Studies, 
University  of  Leeds. 

Leeds 
LS2  9JT*- 


Lost  by  a hare’s  breadth 


JOHN  GARDINER  of  the 
British  Field  Sports  Society 
(Letters,  March  12)  outra- 
geously claimed  that  the  Joint 
Nature  Conservation  Commit- 
tee’s report  proved  that  game- 
keepers'  control  of  foxes, 
shooting,  bunting  and  cours- 
ing benefit  hare  conservation. 
The  JNCC  report  said  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I quote  from  It 
“There  is  no  clear  evidence  to 
suggest  that  predation  by 
faxes  has  played  a significant 
role  in  the  decline  of  brown 
hares  in  Britain”;  “the  pres- 
ence of  a gamekeeper  had  no 
effect  on  hare  numbers 
“at  least  some  areas  no  longer 


held  high  enough  hare  popula 
tions  to  support  traditional 
coursing  meetings." 

John  Bryant. 

League  Against  Cruel  Sports. 
8387  Union  Street 
London  SEl  1SG. 

IT  APPEARS  that  the  threat 
I to  hare  numbers  comes  not 
from  the  motley  collection  of 
bumpkins  who  gain  sick,  plea- 
sure  from  tearing  an  animal  to 
pieces:  it’s  nasty  Farmer 
Palmer,  naughty  fax  and  ani- 
mal rightists  who  are  to  blame. 
Ian  Bergin. 

Lancaster  University. 
Lancaster  LA1A4YW. 


A report  from  the  West  Bank 


WE  ARE  three  European 
citizens  living  in  the 
West  Bank  town  of  Ramaflah. 


We  condemn  the  terrorist  out- 
rages inflicted  upon  Israeli  cit- 
izens but  the  collective  pun- 
ishment being  inflicted  upon 
Palestinians  is  both  unjust 
and  counter-productive. 

Children,  the  sick  and  the 
elderly  are  being  denied  ac- 
cess to  medical  attention,  and 
children  are  being  prevented 
from  attending  schools.  In  the 
villages  around  Ramallah, 
supplies  of  basic  foodstuffs, 
particularly  flour,  are  run- 
ning low,  and  prices  have  al- 
ready started  to  rise  sharply 
inside  Ramallah.  Thousands 
of  families  in  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank  have  been  con- 
signed to  deepening  poverty 
following  the  withdrawal  of 
Palestinian  access  to  places  of 
employment  in  Israel 

In  Ramallah,  where  many 
Palestinians  support  the  peace 
process,  we  have  witnessed  a 
growing  sense  of  desperation 
and  injustice.  That  sense  has 
been  heightened  by  mass  ar- 
rests, with  hundreds  of  Pales- 
tinians now  being  held  with- 


out charge,  let  alone  a fair 
trial,  in  “administrative 
detention’’. 

Two  days  ago  a three-week- 
old  child  died  from  a treatable 
respiratory  infection  because 
the  ambulance  was  prevented 
from  taking  tbe  child  urgently 
to  a hospital  in  a town  just  20 
minutes'  drive  away. 

It  is  tempting  for  politicians 
to  boost  their  popularity  by 


dealing  with  the  symptoms  of 
a deeper  crisis.  Hamas  opera- 
tions are  one  such  symptom. 
The  real  crisis  in  the  peace 
process  is  rooted  in  Israel’s 
ongoing  occupation  of  the 
West  Bank,  the  expansion  of 
settlements  around  East  Jeru- 
salem and  along  the  Green 
Line,  and  the  fast-fading  hope 
among  Palestinians  that  peace 
would  mean  something  more 
than  limited  municipal  rule 
under  Israeli  control 
Julia  Hawkins. 

Jean  Lcnnock. 

Clare  Woodcraft. 

Ramallah,  West  Bank. 

An  explosion 

JOHN  RYLE  (Lyrics  to  die 
lads,  March  8)  writes: "...  a 
case  of  Housm  an  being  hoist 
on  his  own  petard,  or  gibbet” 
(sic).  “To  be  hoist  with  one’s 
own  petard”  means  to  have 
one’s  bomb  explode  to  one’s 
hand  as  one  attempted  to  scale 
the  ramparts  with  the  aid  of  a 
hoist  Petards  were  unpredict- 
able devices  which  had  a habit 
of  exploding  too  soon.  To 
remember  the  derivation,  one 
should  recall  Le  Petomane. 
who  could  fart  musically  by 
controlling  his  “explosions’. 
To  consider  a petard  as  a 
hoisting  mechanism  makes 
one  wonder  what  the  poor 
man  was  supposed  to  have  se- 
creted up  his  back-passage. 
Brian  Else. 

147  Thornes  Lane. 

Wakefield  WF2  7RW. 


Pesky  pigeons 

I SHARE  the  director  of  the 
Civic  Trust’s  concern  about 
the  detrimental  effects  caused 
by  feral  pigeons  in  Trafalgar 
Square  (Letters  March  12).  Pi- 
geons are  a substantial  prob- 
lem, both  in  terms  of  the 
health  risks  to  children  and 
in  keeping  Westminster 
clean.  Our  policy  is  to  dis- 
courage the  feeding  of 
pigeons.  However.  Trafalgar 
Square  Is  not  under  our  con- 
trol but  under  that  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  National 
Heritage. 

hi  the  past  the  view  has 
been  that  it  should  be  the  ex- 
ception because  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  feeding  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  However,  I suggest 
that  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  today  now  outweigh 
tradition  and  action  such  as 
discouraging  feeding  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  penalties  for 
feeding,  and  the  use  of  “birth 
control”  pellets  used  else- 
where in  Europe  should  have 
urgent  consideration. 

Robert  Moreland. 

Chairman,  Planning  and 
Environment  Committee, 
Westminster  City  Council, 

64  Victoria  Street 
London  SW1E  6QP. 


Please  indude  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  tetters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


A Country  Diary 


The  last  Straw 
on  terror  law 

WE  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  decision  by  Jack 
Straw,  MP.  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Labour  Party,  to  abstain 
on  the  Commons*  vote  this 
evening  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act 
The  PTA  has  never  been  a 
necessary  piece  of  legislation. 
It  contains  scandalously  wide 
police  powers  of  arrest  deten- 
tion and  exclusion.  Its  effect 
has  not  bran  to  prevent  acts 
of  terrorism. 

The  legislation  has  long 
sent  a signal  of  anti-Irish  sen- 
timent to  the  public  at  large, 
and  this  will  be  all  the  more 
the  case  now  that  its  legiti- 
macy has  been  given  this  un- 
expected boost  by  Labour. 
Many  of  its  powers  have  been 
criticised  by  international 
and  national  bodies,  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  the 
United  Nations  and  tbe  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights, 
and  by  many  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  independent  advi- 
sers such  as  Lord  Colville  and 
Earl  Jellicoe. 

Mr  Straw  relies  on  the 
forthcoming  Lloyd  Report 
into  the  laws  on  counter- 
terrorism  as  an  excuse  for  his 
party's  change  of  position 
(Letters.  March  1).  This  argu- 
ment is  specious.  The  Lloyd 
Report  will  be  predicated  on  a 
situation  of  non-violence  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

That  was  not  the  hypothesis 
on  which  Tony  Blair  first 
called  for  an  independent 
review  when  he  was  shadow 
Home  Secretary  in  1994. 

The  depressing  aspect  of  Mr 
Straw's  position  from  the 
civil  libertarian  perspective 
is  that  it  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  unprincipled.  It  is  surely 
possible  to  continue  to  appear 
to  be  “tough  on  crime”  while 
at  the  same  time  opposing  un- 
necessary, illiberal  and 
counter-productive  legisla- 
tion. It  was  on  this  basis  that 
the  party  opposed  in  principle 
the  recent  re-enactment  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  (Emergency 
Provisions)  Act  without  it 
would  seem,  there  having 
been  any  clamour  of  public 
disapproval  All  MPs  should 
take  the  same  course  of  action 
today  and  oppose  the  renewal 
for  yet  another  year  of  this 
pernicious  and  ineffective 
legislation. . 

(Dr)  Conor  Gearty. 

Director,  Civil  Liberties 
Research  Unit 
King’s  College,  London. 
Michael  Mansfield.  QC. 
Barrister, 

Jane  Winter. 

Director, 

British  Irish  Rights  Watch. 
John  Wadham 
Director.  Liberty. 

21  Tabard  Street 
London  SEl  4LA. 


HJGHLANDS:  This  summer 
will  see  me  compiling  an  in- 
ventory of  icehouses  in  the 
Highlands  for  the  Archeologi- 
cal Department  of  the  High- 
land Regional  Council  This 
has  come  about  not  only  be- 
cause of  my  long  interest  in 
these  fascinating  structures 
but  also  because  one  was  de- 
molished without  the  depart- 
ment’s knowledge.  I men- 
tioned the  demise  of  one  of 
the  two  icehouses  in  Porttna- 
homack  in  a previous 
Country  Diary  and  as  I gave 
some  old  photographs  of  the 
icehouse  to  the  department  as 
they  had  none,  the  question  of 
an  inventory  arose.  Sources 
of  information  on  Icehouses 
in  the  area  are  scattered  al- 
though the  listed  icehouses 
are  known  by  various  local 
departments.  The  major  book 
on  Icehouses  is  a massive  gaz- 
etteer published  in  1990  but 
although  I consulted  this  in 
fee  Inverness  reference  li- 
brary it  only  lists  23  for  the 
Highlands.  In  fact  it  appears 
feat  most  harbours  and  ports 
have  them,  including  all 
round  the  Caithness  and 
Sutherland  coasts,  let  alone 


others  closer  to  home.  Some 
of  the  icehouses  are  huge 
structures,  such  as  the  one  on 
fee  Black  Isle  that  has  two 
compartments,  each  large 
enough  to  take  a small  lorry. 
In  contrast  fee  two  small 
ones  side  by  side  on  a rock 
fare  near  Beauly  may  be 
unique  in  their  size.  The  use 
of  ice-making  machines  put 
icehouses  under  threat  and  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature  in 
Britain  after  1840  meant  natu- 
ral ice  was  not  readily  avail- 
able and  had  to  be  imported 
from  Norway  and  America. 
With  the  arrival  of  refrigera- 
tors, the  end  of  fee  icehouses 
was  in  sight  although  it  was  a 
long  time  coming  as  ice  was 
still  being  imported  into  Eng- 
land in  fee  1930s  and  in  some 
remote  country  estates  they 
were  still  in  use  alter  fee 
second  world  war.  If  any 
reader  knows  of  any  gristing 
or  demolished  icehouses  in 
fee  Highlands,  perhaps  they 
could  let  me  know  so  that  fee 
fixture  of  these  structures  is 
assured  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  local 
authorities. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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BARELY  a fortnight 
after a young  woman 
was  charged  £9.50  for 
keeping  her  parse  in  lost 
property,  there  is  news  of 
another  PR  triumph  for 
Rail  trade:  when  Ealing 
Council  offered  to  improve  a 
footpath  on  its  land.  Raft- 
track  attempted  to  charge 
for  the  privilege.  Mr  David 
Weston — “Great  Weston", 
no  doubt  to  his  admirers— 
answered  Ealing's  request 
to  make  to  a strip  of  west 
London  London  safer,  and  to 
cut  the  grass,  by  suggesting 
the  following  fees:  1)  £75  to  - 
allow  the  contractor  on  to 
the  land;  2)  £22  an  hour  (plus 
travelling  time)  for  a super- 
visor to  oversee  the  work — 
an  odd  one.  this,  with  its 
overtone  of  role  reversal; 
and.  for  the  coop  tie  grace,  3> 
£25  an  hour  (plus  travelling 
time,  of  course)  for  “a  tech- 
nical officer  . . .to  provide  a 
full  list  of  stipulations". 
This.  Mr  Weston  hoped, 
would  take  no  more  than  12 
hours.  Oddly,  Ealing  refused 
the  offer,  and  pressurised 
poor  Rail  track  into  allowing 
the  work  to  be  done  without 
compensation.  Even  so, 
what  a company.  Sergeant 
Bilko  would  be  proud  of 
Rail  track. 


A STRONG  contender 
has  emerged  in  the 
battle  for  the  titieof 
“Headline  of  the  year". 
Above  the  recollections  of 
Ardeshir  Cowashee  on  page 
nine  of  this  week’s  Asian 
Times  is  the  headline  “Ni- 

fyanandBiihiVflrflmalt- 

rishnaandr*. 


THE  Diary’s  loyal  army 
of  readers  have  been 
jamming  the  You,  The 
Jury  switchboard  all  day — 
and  at  time  of  writing,  vot- 
ing was  almost  eight  to  one 
in  favour  of  Peter  Hitchens 
having  a beard  in  the  pic- 
ture. (In  it,  incidentally,  the 
then  International  Socialist 
was  addressing  the  prole- 
tariat ofYork  from  a soap 
box  in  1972.)  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  stress,  however, 
that  with  the  lines  open  for 
another  six  hours,  this  is  no 
more  than  the  equivalent  of 
an  exit  poll  —and  we  all 
know  how  unreliable  they 
can  be.  The  Daily  Express’s 
chief  Red  Cberie  hunter  has 
made  his  daily  call  to  the 
Diary’  and,  although  in  good 
spirits,  refuses  to  concede 
the  election,  or  indeed  to 
abide  by  its  results.  “I  don't 
care  what  your  You.  The 
Jury  verdict  is.”  says  Peter. 
•Tm  in  a unique  position  to 
know,  and  it  was  definitely 
shadow."  The  final  result 
and  sober  reflection  upon  it 
will  appear  tomorrow. 
Thanks  to  all  who  voted. 


Meanwhile,  the 
beard  debate  has 
produced  a scarcely 
credible  side  effect.  A fire- 
lance  journalist  inspired  by 
the  controversy  to  write  an 
article  about  men  who  wear 
beards  without  moustaches 
yesterday  contacted  Dr  Raj 
Persand,  the  psychiatrist 
behind  all  those  memorably 
thoughtful  and  well 
researched  personality  ana- 
lyses in  the  Daily  Mail. 
What,  he  asked  the  doctor, 
is  the  significance  of  this 
bizarre  facial  arrangement. 
“I’m  sorry,"  said  Dr  Per- 
saud,  having  thought  for  a 
moment,  "but  I'm  not  quali- 
fied to  comment."  Unbeliev- 
able— but  it’s  true. 


«AM  Intrigued  to  receive 
details  of  the  new  com- 
plaints procedure  at  Tre- 
liske  Hospital  In  Cornwall. 
Those  complaining  in  per- 
son should  be  offered  a cup 
of  tea.  says  tbe  guide,  while 
in  the  case  of  emotional 
people,  staff  are  advised  to 
“let  the  complainant  tell 
you  everything  without  in- 
terruption, even  when  they 
are  repetitive.  Recognise 
their  need  to  let  off  steam”. 
There  are  many  other 
splendid  pointers  besides 
(“Remember  not  to  take 
this  personally — this  is 
your  job”  is  especially  help- 
ful). Whether  tea  and  pa- 
tience will  be  enough  to 
pacify-  all  complainants 
seems  unlikely  given  Tre- 
liske  Hospital's  recent 
form:  this  Includes  setting 
fire  to  a war  veteran's  bot- 
tom during  a spinal  opera- 
tion, having  a nurse  dis- 
missed for  performing  an 
appendectomy,  and  a baby 
sent  home  with  a needle  in 
its  bark. 


LATE  news  from  east- 
ern Europe,  hi  the 

countryside  surround- 
ing Grozny-  drunken  Rus- 
sian troops  have  sold  a tank 
and  an  armoured  combat 
vehicle  to  Chechen  separa- 
tist rebels  for  $6,000-  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  is  be- 
lieved not  to  have  been  with 
the  mat  the  time. 


How  about  a blind 
date  in  November? 


Commentary 


Michael 

White 


WHEN  THE  Tory 
Party  chairman. 
Brian  Mawhinney, 
predicted  yester- 
day that  John  Major  would 
see  off  both  Tony  Blair  and 
Jimmy  Goldsmith  at  the  com- 
ing election,  he  was  doing  no 
more  than  hfe  job  — and 
doing  it  in  characteristically 
combative  style.  Norman  Teb- 
bit  without  the  diffident 
charm. 

Reality  is  a bit  more  com- 
plicated. Had  mass  murder  in 
Dunblane  not  seteed  the 
nation’s  horrified  attention, 
the  day's  headlines  would 
have  been  awash  with  recrim- 
ination over  the  small  print  of 
the  cabinet's  European  white 
paper  and  rumours  that  Ken- 
neth Clarke  is  prepared  to 
resign  from  the  Government 
rather  than  endorse  a referen- 
dum on  the  single  currency. 

Never  mind  that  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  supporting  evidence 
for  the  “Clarke  to  quit"  the- 
sis, though  the  chancellor’s 
enemies  an  the  Tory  Right 
were  whispering  that  his  suc- 
cessor — Peter  Lilley  or  Ian 
Lang?  — was  being  lined  up, 
just  in  case  be  decides  not  to 
stick  around  vindicate  Dr 
Mawhinney’s  faith  in  his  fi- 
nancial stewardship.  Ever 


since  Douglas  Hurd  retired 
Clarke  has  been  No  1 target 
for  the  Euro-sceptic  hitmen 
and  their  Fleet  Street  patrons 
at  the  Sun,  Telegraph,  Times 
and  Mail. 

On  a rival  theory  yester- 
day's nutter  was  freelance 
retaliation  by  well-meaning 
or  well-lunched  Clarke-ltes, 
saying  their  man  will  not  be 
pushed  too  far.  Euro-brink- 
manship. Clarke  himself 
repudiated  the  plot 

Of  course,  Dr  Mawhinney  is 
right  (even  if  his  figures 
aren’t)  to  say  the  Conserva- 
tives are  never  beaten  until 
the  votes  are  counted.  But 
level-headed  Tory  MPs  who 
assumed  the  election  could  be 
staved  off  until  April  10  or 
May  1 next  year  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  they  ought 
to  clear  their  diaries  for  this 
November.  The  Government’s 
position  is  extremely 
precarious. 

Last  week  the  rumour  mill 
had  it  that  assurances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding, 
Michael  Heseltme  will  an- 
nounce his  retirement  from 
the  Commons  (in  return  for 
an  hereditary  viscountcy?) 
shortly  before  the  election. 
That  is  untrue  too  — at  least 
it  is  for  the  time  being.  But  it 
stirs  tbe  bubbling  pot 

Two  impassioned  strands  of 
policy  could  — when  com- 
bined with  the  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary arithmetic  Roger 
Graef  deplored  in  this  week’s 
Guardian  letters  column  — 
destroy  Mr  Major’s  hopes  of 
banging  on  until  next  spring. 
One  is  Ireland,  the  other 
Europe.  Both  touch  upon 
national  sovereignty  and  the 
integrity  of  the  state,  sensi- 


tive nerve  ends  in  the  Tory 
make-up.  From  the  govern- 
ment's standpoint  the  Ideal 
scenario  would  see  the  Noth- 
ern  Ireland  parties,  Sinn  Fein 
included  if  the  IRA’s  peace 
wing  prevails  again,  con- 
structively embroiled  in  the 
all -party  talks  due  to  start  on 
June  10  and,  touch  wood,  con- 
tinue through  the  election. 
Armed  with  its  electoral  man- 
date the  new  government 
would  manage  th«»  endgame. 

Ditto  Europe  and  the  inter- 
governmental conference 
(IGC)  due  to  open  In  Turin  on 
March  29.  But  another  false 
move  (Mr  Major's  initial  res- 
ponse to  tbe  Mitchell  Report 
on  arms-decommissionlng  is 
now  widely  acknowledged  as 
such)  could  unite  disparate 
forces  to  bring  him  down, 
much  as  they  did  to  deliver 
the  coup  de  grace  to  Jim  Calla- 
ghan in  1979  when  nationalist 
Fermanagh’s  Frank  Maguire 
paid  a rare  visit  to  Westmin- 
ster “to  abstain  in  person”. 

Tony  Blair  might  hesitate 
to  strike  tbe  fatal  blow  over 
Ireland,  steeped  in  bipartisan- 
ship as  he  is.  Over  Europe 
there  would  be  no  such  inhi- 
bition if  Mr  Major  stumbled 
over  the  IGC.  billed  as  lasting 
“between  one  year  and  18 
months”  with  foreign  minis- 
ters meeting  monthly  and 
their  sherpas  weekly. 

There  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
mischief  In  that  formula, 
even  without  its  combustible 
agenda,  full  of  Euro-buff  jar- 
gon, QMV.  CFSP.  subsidiar- 
ity, CFP,  not  to  mention 
human  rights  and  — heaven 
help  us  — harmonised  animal 
righto.  That  last  item  alone 
could  start  a major  European 


war.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  heard  an  unshot  bird  in 
France? 

The  white  paper’s  partner- 
ship-of-nations  rhetoric  is 
firm,  though  not  quite  as  firm 
as  Malcolm  Rifkind's  lan- 
guage in  the  Commons.  But 
the  small  print  of  proposed 
changes  is  more  tentative.  As 
the  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice's latest  ruling  on  the  48- 
hour  week  again  underlined 
“mere  events"  can  also  blun- 
der into  the  minefield- 
Sceptics  — Labour  as  well 
as  Tory  — were  grateful  for 
Mr  Rifkind's  tone  this  week, 
but  plainly  keeping  their  pow- 
der dry  to  monitor  his  actions. 
Though  insular  parliamentar- 
ians tend  to  forget  this,  for- 
eigners have  their  agendas 
too,  as  Jacques  Santer  under- 
lined mid-week  on  Radio  4’s 
Today.  Peace  and  prosperity 
in  Europe  requires  more  than 
a free  trade  area,  it  requires 
political  integration,  he  in- 
sisted. 

THERE  is  also  the  paral- 
lel negotiation  over 
the  proposed  single 
currency.  A decision 
as  to  who  qualifies  to  go 
ahead  is  due  only  in  January 
1998,  but  Britain  will  be 
pressed  long  before  then  to  co- 
operate with  preparatory 
measures,  some  costing 
money  to  boost  regional  bud- 
gets, others  restricting  the 
temptation  to  devalue  ster- 
ling. 

Despite  Mr  Major's  specific 
assurances  In  December,  we 
may  be  pressed  to  rejoin  the 
exchange  rate  mechanism.  To 
John  Redwood,  Norman 
Lament  and  their  allies  it  is 
all  inflammatory  stuff,  much 
of  it  overlooked  or  under- 
played in  the  domestic  politi- 
cal drama. 

The  overnight  message 
from  Brussels  — as  John 
Palmer  reported  yesterday  — 
is  that  Mr  Major,  the  “dying 
patient”  as  one  official  put  it 
has  left  little  room  for  com- 
promise. Better  to  wait  until 
after  the  election  (Euro-offi- 
cials trust  opinion  polls  more 
than  Dr  Mawhinney  does) 
and  do  a deal  with  the  more 
communitaire  Blair.  That  rep- 


resents a real  danger  for  Blair 
in  the  election  campaign  as  it 
did  for  Neil  Kinnock.  Hence 
Robin  Cook's  careful  Euro-po- 
sitioning and  Malcolm  Rif- 
kind's cheerftil  attempt  to 
paint  him  as  a Brussels  span- 
iel They  are  old  Edinburgh 
rivals:  it  is  personal. 

Hie  cabinet’s  broadly  pro- 

European  majority  would  like 
to  finesse  the  negotiation  and 
themselves  do  a post-election 
deal  with  the  EU  partners. 
Rifkind  himself  is  fancied  by 
some  as  Major’s  successor  if 
he  can  keep  his  seat  The 
stakes  are  also  high  for 
Michael  Portillo,  who  Is  buss’ 
stressing  collective  cabinet 
responsibility  and  defending 
Clarke,  his  potential  rival 
from  tea-room  gossip  about 
resignation.  Perish  the 
thought! 

.If  they  are  lucky,  they  will 
hang  together  and  jockey  for 
the  leadership  when,  win  or 

lose,  Major  finally  goes.  But 
Jimmy  Goldsmith  is  no  more 
concerned  to  protect  parlia- 
mentary niceties  than  Roger 
Graef.  He  wants  a referendum 
on  the  big  Europicture  — fed- 
eralism or  no  — and  he  wants 
it  soon. 

Who  cares  if  his  Referen- 
dum Party  candidates  acci- 
dently help  elect  a Blair-Ash- 
down  Euroramp.  "Jimmy’s 
blind  to  that.”  says  one  chum. 
In  practical  terms,  though  not 
ethical  ones.  Goldsmith's  ne- 
gotiating effect  is  not  so  dif- 
ferent hem  that  of  the  South 
Quay  bomber.  So  is  Tory 
HQ’s  response:  no  talks  under 
threat.  In  other  words,  they 
will  go  halfway  to  meet  him. 

Hence  those  MPs  wonder- 
ing if  Mr  Major  will  get  to 
next  spring  with  no  majority 
or  even  risk  it,  knowing  what 
happened  when  Jim  Calla- 
ghan waited  in  October  1978 
for  something  to  turn  up  and 
collapsed  to  a no-confidence 
motion. 

So.  how  about  a tightly- 
managed  party  conference,  a 
populist  Queen’s  Speech,  rap- 
idly followed  by  a give-away 
budget  and  a November  elec- 
tion? An  imminent  date  with 
the  voters  might  not  cow 
Goldsmith.  It  would  certainly 
subdue  the  others. 


Many  questions, 
no  answers 

Hugo  Young  argues  that 
however  well-meaning,  honest 
and  decent  are  the  responses  of 
our  leaders,  they  are  powerless 
in  the  aftermath  of  massacre 


PUBLIC  persons  do 
their  best.  The 
minister,  haggard, 
takes  tbe  first 
plane  to  Scotland. 
The  shadow  minister,  dumb- 
found, follows  him:  in  his 
case  private  and  public 
worlds  fused  by  the  memory 
that  these  could  have  been  his 
kids,  a few  years  ago.  The 
Queen  is  deeply  shocked.  The 
Prime  Minister,  stopping 
over  in  Cairo,  produces  some 
banalities  of  shock-speak  for 
the  bereft  of  Dunblane.  There 
is  a statement  in  tbe  House. 
The  public  world  mobilises 
all  it  has  to  offer  against  the 
vileness  without  precedent 
that  has  occurred. 

We  need  all  this  to  happen. 
The  massacre  is  not  only  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  but 
a betrayal  of  what  public  men 
are  supposed  to  be  about 
which  is,  at  minimum,  the 
protection  of  life.  Politicians 
are  tbe  representatives  of  us, 
the  survivors,  and  we  need 
their  explanations.  It  is  tbe 
ultimate  test  of  their  elo- 
quence, and  they  inevitably 

fail  it  We  have  to  make  do 

with  little  stammerings  and 
care-worn  brows  — which  are 
better  than  nothing,  but  Illu- 
minate the  impossibly  dis- 
turbing truth  that  some  pub- 
lic catastrophes  are  out  of 
public  reach.  Public  language 


deals  in  causes  and  solutions. 
Within  a couple  of  hours,  long 
before  anyone  could  even  de- 
scribe what  had  happened, 
the  BBC  was  canvassing  opin- 
ion on  what  lessons  should  be 
learned  and  what  should  now 
be  done.  Officials  and  profes- 
sionals were  lured,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, to  respond.  To  do 
otherwise  would  have  been  to 
abdicate  from  the  only  dis- 
course they  can  comprehend; 

an  abandonment  they  may 

have  thought,  of  their  public 

duty. 

Hius.  we  learned  immedi- 
ately about  tbe  weaknesses  of 
school  security.  Reports  by 
so-and-so,  proposals  by  such- 
and-such,  in  the  pipeline  or 
mouldering  on  the  shelf, 
addressed  helpfully  to  the 
problem.  Talk  of  entry- 
phones. or  random  satchel- 
checks,  or  a better  quality  of 
barbed  wire:  the  sound  of 
multiple  gates  slamming  after 
the  maniac  got  in.  A union 
leader  touched  on  the  govern- 
ment cuts  that  prevented 
such  expedients  being 
adopted.  Tasteless  you  might 
think,  even  bovine  in  its  in- 
sensitivity. But  he  was  res- 
ponding in  the  only  way  he 
knew  how.  And  after  all,  in 
Chicago,  teachers  start  class 
only  after  the  steel  door  closes. 

Then  what  about  gun  con- 
trol? How  did  this  mad  killer 


get  hold  of  his  weapons?  Why 
isn’t  there  a law?  Is  Scotland 
worse  than  England  as  a den 
of  gunmen,  crazy  or  other- 
wise? Will  the  minister  look 
into  this,  with  all  deliberate 
speed?  Again  it's  an  under- 
standable reflex.  It's  what 
law-makers  exist  for.  If  not 
them,  who?  It  is  surely  their 
responsibility  to  begin  grop- 
ing for  answers  right  away,  or 
else  forfeit  the  purpose  for 
which  they  specially  exist  As 
if  by  uncontrollable  instinct 
phalanxes  of  experts  seek  to 
impose  order  on  chaos:  an 
order,  however,  which  in  the 
case  of  a gymnasium  full  of 
children  apparently  derives 
from  explanations  that  are 
the  opposite  of  what’s  hap- 
pened elsewhere.  Whereas, 
after  the  assassination  of 
John  F Kennedy,  the  public 

appetite  was  for  a single  kill- 
er. unconnected  to  the  men- 
ace of  conspiracy,  this  event 
prompts  a desire  for  any 
reckoning  except  that  one. 
Only  by  finding  some  other, 
explicable,  pragmatic  cause, 
rooted  in  society  and  there- 
fore somehow  rectifiable  by 
it  can  the  public  man  begin 
to  promise  that  the  crime 
won’t  happen  again. 

OT  FAR  beyond 
these  reasonings, 
therefore,  will 
come  an  accusa- 
tion, from  some 
voice  or  other,  concerning  the 
broader  condition  of  society. 
The  social  alibi  of  depriva- 
tion/unemployment/neglect 
might  be  one  escape  from  the 
horror  of  confronting  a wick- 
edness no  one  can  control. 
Likewise,  tbe  inadequacies  of 
so-called  care  in  the  commu- 


nity will  surely  soon  begin  to 
surface.  Should  this  man 
have  been  at  large  at  all? 
Where  were  social  services? 
Why  wasn’t  he  picked  up?  We 
must  make  certain  he  is  next 
time. 

These  are  not  contemptible 
responses.  Each  public  offi- 
cial who  has  made  them  or 
will  soon  be  unable  to  resist 
them  is  doing  something  to 
satisfy  the  national  psyche. 
Manifest  sincerity  abounds. 
The  Prime  Minister  who 
speaks  of  his  horror,  like  tbe 
Leader  of  the  House  who 
sends  his  heartfelt  sympathy, 
might  have  produced  a more 
convincing  form  of  words. 
They  are,  after  all  supposed 
to  be  speakers  and  persuad- 
ers, masters  of  rhetoric. 
Could  they  not,  with  an  hour 
or  two’s,  notice,  have  sum- 
moned up  some  locutions 
whose  freshness  did  a little 
justice  to  tbe  unparalleled 
crime  that  has  been  commit- 
ted? But  of  their  decency, 
their  real  concern,  their  over- 
whelming desire  to  associate 
themselves,  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. All  tbe  decency  in  tbe 
world  makes  an  inadequate 
match  for  the  randomness 
with  which  evil  strikes.  The 
truth  Is  that  an  event  Like  this 
renders  every  one  of  these 
public  responses  null  and 
void.  To  some  propensities  of 
the  human  condition  there  is 
no  defence.  They  cannot  be 
prevented  from  manifesting 
themselves  by  anything  ex- 
cept chance.  They  are  out  of 
reach  of  the  entire  battery  of 
weapons  available  to  society 
and  its  spokesmen.  This  pre- 
sents the  one  truth  that  politi- 


cians and  their  proxies  can- 
not bear  to  face:  that  there  are 
situations  in  which  every- 
thing they  say  and  promise  is 
self-delusion. 

If  religion  counted  for  more 
than  it  does  in  our  society, 
perhaps  tbe  utilitarian  delu- 
sion would  be  less  prevalent. 
Christianity,  paradoxically, 
has  always  come  to  terms 
more  easily  than  tbe  secular 
world  with  the  fact  of  human 
wickedness. 

Liberated  from  the  politi- 
cian’s need  to  find  solutions, 
the  preacher,  when  he 
counted  for  more  than  he 
does  now,  might  satisfy  the 
people’s  need  for  explanations 
with  a trenchant  appeal  to  the 
mystery  of  existence  and  the 
power  of  the  Devil.  It  might 
not  define  the  statute  .that 
needed  to  be  rushed  through. 
But  in  its  time  it  was  a way  of 
coming  to  terms  with  the 
incomprehensible. 

We  cannot  seem  to  do  that 
now.  Even  insanity  has  to  be 
not  only  understood  but 
reasoned  against  Many  of 
these  responses  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to.  Clearly  schools  need 
an  adequate  level  of  security. 
Clearly  every  member  of  soci- 
ety, not  just  headteachers, 
will  be  safer  if  lethal  knives 
are  not  carried  round  the 
streets.  Plainly,  gun-sales 
need  tight  invigUation.  And 
just  as  plainly,  when  a trag- 
edy like  this  occurs,  we 
require  our  leaders  to  per- 
form the  rituals  of  commiser- 
ation and  regret.  If  they  failed 
to  do  so.  the  nation  would  be 
shocked. 

But  if  they  sound  thin,  vain- 
ly swatting  at  the  collapse  of 
the  ordered  world,  it  is  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  and  they  cannot 
face  it  Nor.  perhaps,  can  we. 
When  IS  tiny  children  and  a 
teacher  are  murdered  one 
morning,  there  simply  must 
be  some  consolation  to  be 
found  in  the  lessons  this  holo- 
caust teaches.  The  true  res-, 
ponse,  the  only  one  that  mea- 
sures up,  is  to  see  that  it 
teaches  nothing.  We  have  to  1 
stand,  mute  and  mystified,  be- 
fore the  enormity  of  a crime  . 
there  is  no  way  to  stop  hap- 
pening again. 


Mad  bad  and 
impossible 
to  know 


Nigel  Eastman 


THE  Prime  Minister 

called  the  shootings  at 
Dunblane  a mad  and 
evil  act.  We  all  want  — we  all 
need  — to  know  "who"  did 
this?  He  must  surely  have 
been  mad?  And  yet  that 
would  let  him  off  the  moral 
hook.  No,  he  must  have  been 
evil.  Such  questions  are  puny 
by  comparison  with  the  hor- 
ror of  the  event  itself.  They 
represent  our  societal  thrash- 
ing around  to  explain  the  in- 
explicable. to  find  some  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build 
the  process  of  grief.  They  are 
a search  for  empathy  with 
the  victims’  relatives  and  for 
humanity  itself  for  harbour- 
ing such  intentions  and  acts, 
and  an  attempt  to  re-estab- 
lish confidence  that  life  is  at 
least  partially  predictable. 

Only  through  explanation 
can  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity re-establish  the  sense 
of  relative  safety  upon  which 
normal  living  depends.  At 
least  the  IRA  have  a “cause" 
we  can  blame  (though  with  a 
touch  of  "Oh,  and  they  must 
be  at  least  a little  mad"). 
There  is  reason  and  volition 
behind  their  acts.  They  can 
decide  to  stop  and  we  might 
even  be  able  to  influence 
their  decision  to  do  so. 

Surviving  victims  of  severe 
physical  or  sexual  assault  al- 
most inevitably  take  on 
Inappropriate  substantial 
blame.  “If  only  I hadn’t  left 
tbe  window  open  1 wouldn’t 
have  been  raped."  The  pro- 
cess offers  the  re-establishing 
of  a measure  of  control  over 
future  safety.  A neat  retro- 
spective medical  diagnosis  of 
the  perpetrator  of  Dunblane 
might  be  thought  capable  of 
offering  partial  reassurance. 
If  only  we  had  better  mental 
health  care  screening  or  ser- 
vices it  might  not  have  hap- 
pened (and  might  not  happen 
again) . . . Perhaps  someone 
was  to  blame...  If  not  the 
medics,  teen  the  police ...  Or 
the  local  authority  for  failing 
to  provide  massive  and 
inappropriate  security . . . 

Aside  from  the  futility  of 
trying  definitively  to  diag- 
nose Hamilton  retrospec- 
tively. what  would  a medical 
diagnosis  really  offer? 

Perhaps  Hamilton  was  an 
odd  loner  who  lived  inside 
his  own  mind  and  without 
the  capacity  — or  perhaps 
the  desire  — to  have  -real 
flesh  and  blood  mutual  | 
relationships. 

Perhaps  he  was  a small  in- 
significant man  who  needed 
to  “enlarge  himself’  by  fanta- 
sising about  or  obtaining 
guns  and  by  exerting  ultimate 
power  over  those  (all  of  us) 
who  he  perceived  as  oppress- 
ing him. 

Perhaps  he  was  an  aggres- 
sive paedophile  who  was 
either  sexually  excited  by  the 
combination  of  children  and 
violence,  or  perhaps  he  chose 
children  because  that  would 
exert  the  greatest  power  over 
the  oppressive  hordes  and 
maybe  he  exhibited  a hatred 


of  those  whom  he  identified 
as  experiencing  the  antithesis 
of  his  own  abused  or  lost 
childhood. 

Perhaps  he  finally  lost  com- 
pletely the  gulf  between  fan- 
tasy and  action  and,  in  a psy- 
chotic state,  killed  as  he  had 
done  a thousand  times  before 
in  his  own  distorted  mind. 

But  this  is  no  ordinary 
mentally  ill  patient  with  an 
ordinary  diagnostic  label. 
Were  that  to  be  the  case  then 
at  least  his  actions  might  be 
explicable  as  based  upon 
reasoning,  albeit  mad  reason- 
ing. No.  even  if  we  discover 
that  he  had  a long  history  of 
schizophrenia  (which  is  very 
unlikely)  that  would  not  offer 
a basis  sufficient  to  calm  or 
reassure  the  kingdom.  Even 
the  more  likely  label  of  “psy- 
chopathic personality  dis- 
order" would  offer  little  pub- 
lic reassurance. 

Such  a term  merely  marks 
the  "sufferer"  out  as  develop- 
mental!}; abnormal,  in  that 
the  quality  and  strength  of  his 
drives  and  thought  processes 
are  distorted  towards  a mind- 
set that  is  statistically  and 
morally  abnormal.  Whether 
you  term  such  a man  or  wom- 
an “mad”  or  bad"  is  dichoto- 
mous semantic  nonsense.  It 
may  be  tempting  to  attach  one 
or  the  other  label  particu- 
larly where  the  crime  seems, 
by  its  very  nature,  to  suggest 
rationally  incomprehensible 
madness.  If  words  are  needed 
then  those  of  the  prime  rain- 
isrer  are  as  good  as  any,  for 
indeed  such  a man  as  Hamil- 
ton is  both  mad  and  evil. 

OUR  minds  are  blown 
by  such  actions  as 
were  perpetrated  at 
Dunblane  and  we  seek  to  re- 
establish our  own  sanity,  or 
at  least  security,  by  deciding 
that  Hamilton's  mind  was 
blown.  But,  even  if  we  con- 
struct a retrospective  psycho- 
logical understanding  of  what 
he  did  which  seems  to  explain 
things  in  bis  terms,  ulti- 
mately his  actions  must  be 
seen  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
God,  or  rather  an  act  of  the 
DeviL 

It  almost  certainly  could 
not  have  been  predicted.  How 
can  you  predict  from  the 
probably  intensely  private 
machinations  of  SUCh  a mind? 
And  no  amount  of  societal 
running  around  making  futile 
calls  for  inquiries  or  greater 
funding  for  school  security 
-will  assist  us  ih'our  grief. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  in- 
deed his  disordered  Intention, 
Thomas  Hamilton  exerted 
perhaps  the  greatest  power 
over  the  rest  of  us  that  was 
possible.  He  multiply  killed 
small  children  and  then  even 
deprived  us  of  any  opportu- 
nity to  explain  or  punish 
what  he  did.  In  killing  himself 
perhaps  he  finally  exerted 
control  over  himself.  We 
could  have  had  no  such  con- 
trol ourselves. 


Dr  Nigel  Eastman  is  head  of 
forensic  psychiatry  at  St 
George’s  Hospital  Medical 
School,  London 


“Help  me  find  my 
mummy.  Please.” 


Will  you  help  reunite  a Rwandan  child 
with  their  family?  As  massacres  in 
Rwanda  become  distant  memories  for 
us  in  Britain,  thousands  of  children 
still  live  with  the  disastrous  effects. 

Like  Bibia.  whose  hand  slipped 
her  mother's  grip  as  she  was 
carried  along  in  a huge  crowd 
of  refugees.  That  was  a year 
ago  - Bibia  hasn't  seen  her 
mother  since. 

Today  around  150  children  like 
Bibia  wait  in  Feed  the  Childrens 
Centre  in  Bulare  and  hundreds 
of  others  wait  around  the 
country  for  news  of 
their  families.  Just 
£W  froth  you 
today  could  help  i 
us  find  a child's 
family  and 
reunite  them- 
p lease  do  wtat  you 1 
can  to  help  keep 
hope  alive  for  Bibia 
and  children  like  her. 


" . 


I wont  to  reurate  a family.  Here's  my  gift  to  help,  i 

Coll  0990  600610  now  with  your  donation.  OR  please  complete  j 
and  return  this  form.  I enclose  my  donation  oh  . 

fe30D  £600  £100G  £250D  £ □ lolto}  | 

Ffaase  make  yuur  cheque  payaUe  to  Feed  ff»  (Mbten  | 

OR  Please  debit  £ tommy  aviso  . Access  USwkh  I 
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None  (cops) 
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Address 


Postcode 


Tekffawe 


Pfnisa  send  yaw  donatioa  he  Feed  the  Children 
(Europe),  Dept  449,  FRFEP051  Reading.  Rfil 1BR. 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Krzysztof  Kieslowski 


Human  touch 
of  a master 


THE  untimely  death 
of  the  outstanding 
Polish  director 
Krzysztof  Kies- 
lowski. aged  54.  has 
dealt  a huge  blow  to  Euro- 
pean cinema.  Although  he 
had  only  come  Into  worldwide 

prominence  in  the  last  few 
years  with  the  brilliant  ben- 
part  Dekalog.  The  Double  Life 
Of  Veronique  and  the  trilogy. 
Three  Colours  Bed,  White  and 
Blue.  Kieslowski  had  been 
working  in  cinema  for  almost 
30  years,  first  as  a highly  orig- 
inal and  imaginative  docu- 
mentarist  and  then  as  a fea- 
ture film  director. 

His  late  discovery  by  the 
world  at  large  as  one  of  the 
few  European  directors 
capable  of  measuring  up  to 
the  giants  of  the  past  was  both 
a huge  chance  and  a consider- 
able burden  For  him.  He  took 
his  sudden  fame  and  good  for- 
tune with  the  same  stoicism 
as  the  difficulties  of  working 
under  Poland's  communist 
regime.  He  hated  doing  end- 
less interviews  and  circling 
the  festivals  as  a star  guest 
He  constantly  talked  of  retire- 
ment. But.  as  a fatalist,  he 
reckoned  that  to  be  fashion-  ■ 
able  was  temporary  and  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
seize  the  day  and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Those  who  knew  his  work 
from  the  beginning  could  eas- 
ily detect  an  outstanding  tal- 
ent. His  ironic  but  very 
human  tone,  the  mastery  of 
style  and  the  ability  to  put 
something  on  the  screen  that 
had  an  emotional  and  dra- 
matic force  of  exceptional 
power  was  obvious. 

But  despite  becoming  no- 
ticed by  travelling  critics  and 
festival  directors  for  Person- 
nel. The  Scar  and  in  particu- 
lar Camera  Buff,  a satirical 
critique  of  political  censor- 
ship in  Poland,  no  one  was 

R repared  for  the  brilliance  of 
is  Dekalog.  loosely  based  on 
the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  hit  the  festival  circuit 
some  10  years  later. 

These  ten  films,  of  less  than 
an  hour  each,  were  filmed  in 
the  same  suburb  of  Warsaw 
and  with  many  of  the  same 
characters  in  each  story. 
Most  or  them  said  more  in 
that  time  than  many  film 
makers  can  suggest  in  a 
dozen  full-length  features. 

Two  of  them  — A Short 
Film  About  Killing  and  A 
Short  Film  About  Love  — 
were  extended  into  superb 
features  and  won  festival 
awards  which  encouraged  the 
French  to  take  him  up.  All  his 
other  four  films  were  pro- 
duced in  France  and  each 
won  further  awards,  though  a 
blow  to  Kieslowski's  esteem 
came  when  Three  Colours: 
Red  his  magnificent  last  film, 
was  given  nothing  at  Cannes 
in  1994  while  Quentin  Tare  la- 
tino's Pulp  Fiction  won  the 
coveted  Palme  D’Or. 

This  ludicrous  decision  per- 
suaded him,  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  exhausted 


after  working  fiat  out  on  pro- 
jects for  six  years,  that  he 
should  rest.  He  called  it 
“retirement”  but  most  people 
knew  it  wasn't  permanent.  He 
was  due  shortly  to  make  an- 
other trilogy  on  the  themes  of 
heaven,  purgatory  and  hell  — 
again  for  the  French  producer 
Marin  Karmitz. 

In  his  later  years,  Kies- 
lowski relied  on  a formidable 
team  of  collaborators  which 
is  why  his  films  had  a unity  of 
style  and  content  second  to 
very  few  others.  But  he  was 
first  and  foremost  a director 
who  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  and  how  to  obtain  it 
quickly  and  without  fuss.  Per- 
haps, under  French  Influence, 
his  style  became  more  aggres- 
sively noticeable  and  did  not 
always  achieve  the  natural- 
ness of  his  best  Polish  work. 
But  even  when  this  happened, 
the  filming  was  still  impecca- 
ble. If  anyone  could  be  consid- 


Like  Wajda  and 
Polanski,  he  was 
an  international 
figure  who 
transcended  his 
nationality 


ered  a contemporary  Euro- 
pean master  it  was  Kies- 
lowski and  the  Dekalog  in 
particular  remains  one  of  the 
great  saving  graces  of  the 
European  cinema  over  the 
last  disappointing  decade. 

Everything  Kieslowski 
means  to  the  more  literate 
film  makers  of  the  world  is  en- 
compassed within  the  ten 
films,  originally  designed  only 
for  Polish  television  and  all 
done  in  the  space  of  around  18 
months.  Yet  he  was  not  with- 
out his  critics,  sometimes 
being  labelled  obscure  and  too 
content  to  rely  on  a kind  of 
fake  mysticism  for  effect 

I well  remember  being  on  a 
jury  that  was  hopelessly  di- 
vided as  to  the  merits  of  the 
longer  version  of  A Short 
Film  About  Killing.  One  juror 
said  it  was  little  more  than  a 
melodramatic  plea  for  mur- 
derers to  be  treated  kindly. 
She  then  produced  a video  of 
the  film  and  asked  us  to  look 
at  the  very  first  scene.  This, 
she  said,  would  prove  her 
point.  We  all  did.  but  the  ex- 
perience had  the  reverse  ef- 
fect to  that  intended.  Kies- 
lowski won  the  main  prize. 

This  criticism  of  him  was 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  he 
invariably  refused  to  explain 
his  films,  though  talkative  on 
the  actual  process  of  making 
them.  He  surprised  the  Brit- 
ish, for  instance,  by  saying, 
when  talking  of  retirement, 
that  he  would  be  willing  to 
come  back  to  work  in  any 
capacity  whatsoever  if  Ken 
Loach  was  the  film  maker 


who  summoned  him.  He  ad- 
mired Loach's  work  greatly 
saying  that  very  few  directors 
had  the  capacity  to ' make 
people  laugh  and  cry  within 
the  space  of  a single  sequence. 

This  is  actually  what  he 
himself  could  do  since  he  was 
an  odd  mixture  of  pessimist , 
and  optimist  in  his  nature  as  j 
well  as  in  his  work.  He  was  1 
typically  Polish  but  became, 
like  Wajda  and  Polanski,  an 
.international  figure  who  tran-  j 
scended  his  nationality. 

He  hated  the  ponderously 
short-sighted  Polish  commu- 
nist regime  and  delighted  in 
circumventing  their  stric- 
tures. But  he  also  despised 
the  post-communist,  market- 
oriented  Poland  — a tact 
made  obvious  by  his  coruscat- 
ing satire  of  a corrupt, 
money-making  society  in  the 
undervalued  Three  Colours: 
White. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  an  artist  of  the 
stature  of  Kieslowski  was  that 
his  espousal  of  a highly  Indi- 
vidual, very  personal  cinema 
gave  a great  many  film  mak- 
ers renewed  hope  and  sprang 
directly  from  the  work  of 
other  European  masters  now 
lost  to  us. 

Derek  Malcolm 

And!  Engel,  of  Artificial  Eye, 

writes:  The  first  film  1 saw  of 
KK  was  Personnel  It  is  a 
beautifully  simple  film  about 
the  first  day  at  work  of  a 
young  man  In  a provincial 
opera  house  in  the  costume 
department  He  witnesses  an 
ugly  scene  between  a fat  male 
“star”,  who  hates  his  cos- 
tume. and  the  fitter  who  is 
desperately  trying  to  oblige.  It 
ends  with  the  director  of  the 
opera  house  putting  a blank 
piece  of  paper  in  front  of  the 
youth,  telling  him  to  write 
down  the  “truth".  The  boy 
does  not  write.  Slow  fade.  End 
of  film.  Nothing  is  said.  Noth- 
ing is  indicated.  But  you 
know  it  will  end  with  either 
the  dismissal  of  the  fitter  or 
the  boy.  or  both. 

The  first  time  I saw  KK  was 
at  the  Kaurismaekis’  Mid- 
night Sun  Festival  north  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  He  was 
dancing  the  tango  with  his 
daughter  and  did  not  talk  to 
us.  But  we  saw  all  his  docu- 
mentaries. Which  were  grim. 
Which  were  great.  And  above 
all  he  showed  a passionate 
love  of  his  country.  And  a 
near  instinctive  sureness  of 
the  craft  of  film-making. 

First  time  I talked  to  him 
was  very  early  one  black 
morning  at  Gothenburg  air- 
port 1 told  him  about  a letter 
I had  read  from  an  old  Polish 
woman  who  wrote  to  her  gov- 
ernment: “With  the  pension  I 
receive  I cannot  survive.  Does 
the  government  expect  me 
now  to  kill  myself?"  He 
dragged  on  his  cigarette  and 
nodded. 

He  then  came  several  times 
to  London,  to  help  us  with  the 
release  of  his  films.  And  we 
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Kieslowski . . . ‘One  of  the  few  European  directors  capable  of  measuring  up  to  the  giants  of  the  past’ 


talked.  One  of  the  things  we 
talked  about  was  how  awk- 
ward it  was  to  give  the  char- 
acters in  a film  names.  He 
agreed,  but  he  took  It  further 
and  talked  about  the  great 
danger  film-makers  found 
themselves  In,  of  playing  god 
with  their  characters. 

But  the  crucial  discussion 
was  about  the  concept  of  fate 
and  coincidence  where  I 
wrongly  thought  that  he  be- 
lieved life  was  governed  by 
coincidence.  That  our  lives 
were  predestined.  He  smiled 
and  said:  “But  I agree  with 
you."  After  all  he  starts  the 
introduction  to  the  scripts  of 
Dekalog:  “I  believe  fate  is  an 
important  part  of  lift.  Of  all 
our  lives,  my  own  included." 

Recently  he  gave  a summer 
school  in  Amsterdam  for 
young  directors  and  actors.  I 


asked  if  he  would  mind  if  I 
attended  as  an  onlooker.  He 
looked  at  me  and  said:  "Don't 
come.  There  is  nothing  for 
you  to  learn."  So  I never  saw 
him  direct  He  was  casual 
about  the  “maitrise"  of  hts 
film-malting  craftsmanship.  It 
was  not  something  he  would 
talk  about  He  did  not  talk 
much. 

In  the  end.  I fear  he  was 
desperate.  Poland  made  him 
and  Poland  broke  his  heart 

1 like  him.  I like  him  very  ; 
much. 

DanoaJa  St  ok,  editor  of  Kiei- 
lowsld  on  KMIowiU,  writes! 

Krzysztof  Kieslowski's  name 
immediately  conjures  a world 
in  film.  But  there  was  another 
side  to  him,  which  was  rarely 
seen.  There  was  a wealth  of 
love  within  him  and  intu- 


ition. I sometimes  sensed  that 
he  didn't  always  want  to  ad- 
mit this  to  himself  — cer- 
tainly not  to  the  outside 
world.  Hence  his  reputation 
for  being  monosyllabic,  gruff, 
awesome  even,  behind  those 
bushy  eyebrows  which  he 
twiddled  as  he  smoked  those 
eternal  cigarettes.  But  inside 
there  was  compassion  and  a 
longing  to  return  to  a simpler 
life. 

To  sit  on  his  verandah  with 
bis  huge,  affectionate  dog 
called  Brat  (brother),  smoke 
his  cigarettes  and  finally  have 
time  for  his  passion  for  Black 
and  Decker  tools. 

I also  remember  talking  to 
him  about  the  healing  arts.  “1 
don’t  believe  in  all  that,"  be 
would  shrug.  Yet  his  films, 
especially  the  later  ones  like 
the  Double  Life,  indicate  an 


Peter  Cotes  rentes:  MtchaeT_ 
Thornton’s  admirably  com- 
prehensive piece  on  Evelyn 
Laye  (obituary.  February  10}  _ 
was  highly  informative. 
When  the  little  Players 
Theatre  in  the  Strand  cel*  , 
bra  ted  Boo’s  90th  birthday,  r 
was  honoured  to  sit  with  her 
in  the  stalls  throughout  one  of 
their  celebrated  Olde  Tyme 
music  hall  performances  pre- 
sented by  the  indomitably 
Dominic  le  Foe.  and  I had 
privilege  of  proposing  a toast" 
to  this  still  wonderfully  well* 
preserved  and  charming  ac- 
tress, my  old  friend  Frankie's 
widow. 

Julian  Holland,  a former  pro- 
ducer  of  Radio  Xetvsreeir 
writes:  Please  allow  me  a cor-** 
rection  to  the  excellent  recent 
obituary  of  Peter  Pooley  i Feb- 
ruary 26)  wartime  founder  ofu. 
the  BBC's  pioneering  radio  ^ 
newsreeL.  Its  glorious  signa-_ 
ture  tune.  Imperial  Echoes.' 
was  not  composed  by  Eric 
Coates,  as  is  often  said,  but  by. 
Arnold  Middleton,  whose 

pseudonym  for  his  composing  - 
work  was  "Arnold  Safroni". 


Another  Day 

March  14.  1957:  With  Val  to 
see  play  Look  Back  In  Anger 
by  John  Osborne,  whom  I 
once  interviewed  on  televi- 
sion without  being  able  to  get 
anything  out  of  him.  Play 
quite  execrable  — woman 
ironing,  man  yelling  and. 
snivelling,  highbrow  smut, 
"daring"  remarks  (reading- 
from  Sunday  paper:  Bishop  of 
- asks  all  to  rally  round  and 
make  hydrogen  bombs).  En- 
dured play  up  to  the  point 
where  hero  and  heroine  pre- 
tended to  be  squirrels.  The 
Diaries  of  Malcolm  Muggcr- 
idge  (Collins,  1975) 


Birthdays 


Pam  Ayres,  poet.  49;  Ianr' 
Bruce,  Conservative  MP.  49; 
Michael  Caine,  actor.  63;  Sir 
Gavin  Laird,  general  secre-2.’ 
tary,  AEU,  S3;  John  McCalw 
lum.  actor  and  producer.  78; 
Lord  Marsh,  former  chair- 
man. British  Rail.  68;  Tessa-  , 
Sanderson,  javelin  thrower. 

40;  Anthony  Smith,  presi- 
dent. Magdalen  College. 
Oxford.  58;  Rita.., 
Tnshlngham,  actress,  54. 


| intuitive  quality.  They  reveal 
a spiritual  side  of  a man 
reputedly  deeply  grounded  in 
the  treadmill  of  reality.  Fur- 
thermore, they  show  how  a 
director  accused  of  misogyny, 
i was,  in  fact,  understanding  of 
the  female  psyche. 

Another  aspect  which,  his 
films  didn't  fully  reflect  was 
his  strong  sense  of  humour, 
so  dry,  so  observant  of  man’s 
foibles  and  life’s  absurdities. 
It  was  a joy  to  catch  him 
relaxed,  share  a meal  listen 
to  his  anecdotes,  watch  his 
serious  blue  eyes  glisten  with  , 
irony  — although  those  mo-  j 
meats  became  all  too  rare  as 
the  demands  of  his  own  cre- 
ativity ran  him  down. 

Krzysztof  KieSlowskl,  film 
director,  born  June  27, 1941; 
died  March  13. 1996 


Death  Notices 

READ,  Maryann  in*»  LucMgi.  wide*  a) 
Horton  Heoo  *«S  on  tto  iBui  ot  March 
Mattor  o»  T no  mas.  Sopne.  Piers  .ins  Ben- 
oaw  Funeral  Mass.  AMsn- 

Smuttay  23rd  ot  Uarcn  al  midair  'ami* 
Bowers  only 

SHAW.  On  2nd  at  March  1996.  alter  a shot! 
illness,  victor  Start  ay  (the  Mirror  Dmtfv . 
mart  Dearly  town!  husband  of  Jamie 
Grady  and  tether  or  Del  rare  Snaw  Funeral  ■ 
al  West  Norwood  Crematorium  Norwood 
Road  SE27.  on  Friday  22nd  ot  March  al 
J -30pm.  Flow  ora  to  J 8 Wilson  Funeral 
Directors.  103  Norwood  High  Street,  tlkasl. 
Norwood  SE27  9JF 

WHEELHOUSE  Phflp  or  Plain  Tree  Farm 
Bared urgh.  Doncaster  Deeply  Fayed  huv 
band  at  Elizabeth,  proud  and  much  icued 
tether  oi  Suzie  and  Keith  died  on  the  urn  ■ 
ol  March.  HK  cremation  unM  lake  place  or 
Doncaster  Crematorium  on  Friday  15«h  of' 
March  IM  at  12  noon.  No  newer?  oteasc 
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Baroness  Faithfull 


Tireless  campaigner  for  children’s  needs 


IT  IS  appropriate  that  Lucy 
FaithfblL  who  has  died 
aged  85.  spent  her  last  full 
day  with  24  friends.  All  of 
them  had  been  prominent 
pioneers  in  child  care  develop- 
ment over  many  years  — for- 
mer children's  officers,  direc- 
tors of  social  services, 
professors  of  social  work  and 
social  policy,  or  leaders  in  the 
voluntary  sector.  They  met  to 
plan  celebrations  in  1998  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  1948 
Children  Act  The  meeting 
took  place  at  the  House  of 


Lords,  and  Lucy  enjoyed  remi- 
niscing with  everyone  after- 
wards at  the  lunch  there. 
However,  she  emphasised  to 
everyone  the  importance  of 
planning  for  the  future  and 
not  being  tied  to  the  past  For 
Lucy  had  been  a forward-look- 
ing pioneer,  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  thousands  throughout 
her  social  work  career. 

She  was  educated  at  Talbot 
Heath  School  in  Bournemouth 
and  Birmingham  University, 
where  stie  took  the  social 
science  diploma  and  a certifi- 
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Lucy  Faithfull . . . highly  respected  by  her  fellow  peers 


cate  in  child  care  and  family 
case  work.  From  1932  to  1935 
she  was  a social  worker  and 
sub-warden  at  the  Birming- 
ham Settlement  Then  till  1940 
she  was  an  organiser  for  the 
LCC  Care  Committee  and  dur- 
ing the  war  an  evacuation  offi- 
cer with  the  Ministry  of 
Health  — where  she  learned 
much  about  the  trauma  for 
children  of  being  sent  away 
from  home.  From  1946  to  1958 
she  worked  as  an  Inspector  for 
the  children's  branch  of  the 
Home' Office,  and  from  1958  to 
1970  she  was  children's  officer 
for  Oxford,  building  up  an  out- 
standing department 

She  trained  many  child  care 
officers  who  later  achieved 
very  senior  positions  in  other 
departments.  She  was  tough, 
but  loved  and  respected  by  her 
staff.  There  are  hundreds  of 
children  who  benefitted  from 
the  high  standards  she  de- 
manded. She  knew  many  of 
the  children  personally  and 
continued  to  see  them  and 
their  families.  Committed  to 
training  her  staff;  her  meth- 
ods were  not  always  conven- 
tional. She  had  been  great 
friends  with  Donald  and  Clare 
Winnlcott,  the  eminent  psy- 
chiatrist and  psychotherapist, 
since  her  days  as  an  evacua- 
tion officer,  and  often  invited 
diem  to  her  home  along  with 
some  of  her  staff  to  bear  their 
words  of  wisdom  about  treat- 
ing disturbed  children. 

For  four  years  from  1970  she 
was  director  of  social  services 
for  Oxford.  She  was  highly 
regarded  and  greatly  loved  by 
her  colleagues  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  Social  Ser- 
vices. Having  become  a 
national  figure,  she  was  asked 
by  Margaret  Thatcher  to  be- 
come a life  peer.  She  did  not 
Immediately  accept,  warning 
that  she  might  sometimes  vote 
against  the  Government  Lit- 
tle did  the  future  Prime  Minis- 
ter realise  how  often  this 
would  happen. 


Lucy  Faithfull  had  a mind  oE 
her  own  and  continually  stood 
up  for  her  beliefs  rather  than 
for  dogma.  “I  became  a 
damned  nuisance  to  them,” 
she  once  told  me,  "but  they 
soon  realised  I was  no  push- 
over." She  constantly  took  up 
issues  on  behalf  of  her  social 
work  colleagues  and  often 
won  the  day.  She  was  highly 
respected  by  her  fellow  peers. 

Lucy’s  is  an  extraordinary 
story  and  she  was  a remark- 
able woman:  small  forceful 
(with  a taste  for  rather  elegant 
hats).  She  was  a familiar  fig- 
ure In  the  Lords  and  when 
asked  by  the  attendants,  "How 
are  you  this  morning,  my 
Lady?"  she  would  jovially 
reply  "Still  ‘ alive".  We  all 
thought  she  would  live  for 


but  Lucy  never  minded  that, 
becoming  even  more  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  her  aim. 
She  was  Immensely  keen  on 
an  enormous  number  of 
causes. 

One  of  her  greatest  loves 
was  The  Caldecott  Commu- 
nity, a therapeutic  facility  for 
children  in  Kent  As  the  dep- 
uty chairman  I approached 
her  in  1979  to  come  on  to  the 
council  She  accepted  with 
glee.  “What  I should  really 
like  to  do,  Simon,  is  work 
there."  Her  work  for  the  com- 
munity was  outstanding.  In 
1992  she  became  chair  of  the 
council  and  worked  cease- 
lessly to  take  the  community 
forward.  One  of  her  great  am- 
bitions was  to  start  a national 
training  college  for  residential 


When  asked  to  become  a life  peer 
she  warned  Mrs  Thatcher  that  she 
might  vote  against  the  Government 


ever,  for  she  bad  incredible 
energy  and  she  worked  harder 
and  longer  than  anyone  1 have 
ever  met  At  a recent  party  at 
about  midnight  I asked  her  If  I 
could  take  her  home.  “Good 
heavens,  we  can’t  leave  yet" 
she  said,  and  continued  to  be 
the  life  and  soul  when  the  rest 
of  us  were  flagging.  The  next 
day  she  was  back  at  the  Lords 

early  in  the'  morning.  She 

loved  it  there,  and  they  loved 
her. 

Lucy  Faithfull  bad  many 
other  achievements.  She  was 
on  numerous  committees,  and 
president  of  the  National  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  which  she 
helped  found  in  1958.  She  was 
also  on  the  all-party  parlia- 
mentary group  at  Westmin- 
ster and  she  founded  the 
Faithfull  Foundation  to  give 
help  to  men  who  had  been 
abusers:  a controversial  cause 


workers,  and  In  1992  she 
helped  to  create  the  Caldecott 
College.  She  would  have  devel- 
oped this  further,  and  other 
schemes  at  Caldecott 

Lucy  was  very  proud 
recently  at  being  recognised 
by  the  medical  profession 
with  a doctorate  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Psychiatrists. 
She  already  bad  an  honorary 
MA  from  Oxford  and  an  hon- 
orary D Litt  from  Warwick. 
Many  professional  organisa- 
tions honoured  her  In  other 
ways  and  she  was  a key  figure 
at  all  social  services 
conferences. 

I spent  five  hours  at  St 
Thomas's  Hospital  with  Lucy 
the  day  before  she  died.  All 
the  time  she  was  joking  and 
laughing  and  being  fun. 
“Can't  wait  to  get  hack  to  the 
Lords."  she  said,  "there's  so 
much  to  do."  Despite  having  , 


led  a life  that  was  crammed 
full  of  wonderful  work  for 
children  she  always  wanted  to 
do  more. 

While  I was  at  the  hospital 
the  doctor  said  to  her  "Your 
son  can  come  hi  now.”  She 
replied:  "He's  not  my  son,  he's 
my  partner."  Then  she  said  to 
me:  “But  partner  has  other 
meanings."  Anyone  who 
worked  with  Lucy,  as  I did, 
worked  in  partnership.  She 
gave  her  greatest  consider- 
ation, care,  concern  and  love 
to  all  with  whom  she  worked. 
I am  proud  to  have  been  one  of 
her  partners. 

Simon  Rodway 

John  Rea  Price!  director, 
National  Children's  Bureau, 
writes:  Lucy  Faithfull  was  one 
of  a small  band  of  remarkable 
women  who  fought  for  the 
cause  of  children  throughout 
the  1930s  and  the  second  world 
war.  Post-war.  it  was  through 
their  efforts  that  the  Children 
Act  1948  became  a significant 
part  of  the  welfare  state.  Now 
chief  officers  in  the  new  chil- 
dren’s departments,  the  same 
group  turned  their  energies  to 
arguing  that  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren should  be  seen  as  a total- 
ity and  not  just  as  segments  of 
the’health,  education,  social 
services  or  justice  systems. 

Thus  came  into  being  the 
National  Bureau  for  Coopera- 
tion in  Child  Care,  now  the 
National  Children's  Bureau, 
of  which  Lucy  Faithfull  was 
both  a Founding  spirit  and  a 
tireless  president  since  1935. 
Unceasing  in  her  energies  to 
advance  the  cause  of  children 
in  Parliament,  she  worked 
with  the  Bureau  on  a range  of 
issues  and  played  a central 
role  in  every  stage  of  the  Chil- 
dren Act  1989. 

Baroness  Faithfull,  Lucy 
Faithfull.  children's  campaigner, 
bom  December  26, 1910;  died 
March  13, 1996 


MUSICIANS 

BENEVOLENT  FUND 


The  Musicians  Benevolent  Fund  can  do 

SO  MUCH  TO  HELP  NEEDY  MUSICIANS  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDANTS  - FOR  WHOM  APPLAUSE  IS  A 
DISTANT  MEMORY.  SO  REMEMBER  THE  JOY  THAT 
MUSIC  HAS  BROUGHT  YOU. 

Please  send  us  a donation  and  consider 

REMEMBERING  US  IN  YOUR  WILL. 

APPLAUSE? 


□ l WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECFJVE  A COPY  OF  YOUR  LEGACY 
LEAFLET. 

I ENCLOSE  □ $10  n £20  □ £30  □ Other 


Address 


Postcode 

To  Musicians  Benevolent  Fund,  16  Ogle  Street, 
London  Wip  8JB.  Reg.  Charity'  No.22SQB9 
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The  painful  pension  facts  must  be  made  public 


‘Capital  cost  is  the 
only  meaningful 
number  for 
shareholders, 
because  it  shows  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the 
enhanced  pension. 
There  is  no  reason 
why  the  pension 
Income  should  not  be 
disclosed  as  well' 


Memo  to  the  chief  executive  from  the 
finance  director  “This  year  for  the  first 
time  we  are  going  to  have  to  include  in  the 
annual  report  some  meaningful  information 
about  your  pension.  I know  this  is  embar- 
rassing but  it  cannot  be  helped  - new  tram* 
parency  and  all  that  So  what  would  you 
prefer?  Either  we  can  report  the  extra 
pension  you  will  be  entitled  to  draw  afteryou 
are  60,  or  we  can  report  the  capital  cost  to 
the  pension  fund  of  financing  that  increase. 

“You  should  of  course  be  aware  that  after 
your  75  per  cent  salary  rise  last  year  the  first 
method  will  show  extra  benefits  worth 
£150,000  a year  when -you  are  60.  The  sec- 
ond method  wall  show  an  additional  capital 
value  for  your  pension  of  nearly  £2m  as  a 
result  of  your  pay  increase.  The  public  rela- 
tions department  takes  the  view  that 
whichever  disclosure  you  make,  the  press  win 
leap  on  it  Hut  while  the  first  figure  wfl]  be 
reported  in  the  business  pages  oi  broadsheet 
newspapers,  the  second  is  likely  to  get  you 
two  minutes  on  News  at  Ten.” 

Unfortunately  for  this  hapless  finance 
director  the  decision  could  soon  be  taken  out 
of  his  boss' s hands.  Tomorrow,  the  pensions 
board  of  the  Institute  and  Faculty  of  Actu- 
aries considers  its  final  report  on  how  direc- 
tors' pensions  should  be  disclosed.  What 
started  as  a technical  exercise  to  put  flesh 
ori  the  Greenbuiy  committee’s  recommen- 
dations on  top  pay  has  ended  up  splitting 
actuaries  and  the  City  and  stirring  up  a pow- 
erful rearguard  action  from  industry. 


The  CB1,  the  Institute  of  Directors  and 
Sir  Richard  Greenbuiy  himself  have  all 
plumped  for  the  low-key  disclosure  of 
changes  in  pension  income.  Their  principle 
opponent  an  organisation  not  without  dout, 
is  the  National  Association  of  Pension 
Funds,  which  says  that  it  is  a fundamental 
principle  that  the  capital  value  of  a pension 
earned  during  the  year  should  be  disclosed. 

The  actuaries  have  had  such  difficulty 
finding  a compromise  that  suits  everyone 
that  they  may  decide  to  leave  the  final  choice 
of  method  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  which 
asked  them  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  first 
place  This  would  be  a cop  out.  Disclosure 
of  capital  values  is  plainly  the  way  forward. 
The  NAPF  is  right  to  say  the  capital  cost  is 
the  only  meaningful  number  for  sharehold- 
ers. because  it  shows  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
enhanced  pension.  For  good  measure,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  pension  income  should 
not  be  disclosed  as  well. 

Global  corporations, 
local  markets 

TTigb  profile,  pushy  executives  for  ever 
Xj^poutiDg  visions  and  missions?  That  may 
characterise  the  management  style  of  most 
companies  these  days  but  forget  it  as  far  as 
the  Anglo-Dulch  giants  of  Unilever  and  Shell 
are  concerned.  Their  style  is  that  of  stately 
progress  under  mostly  faceless  officer  corps. 


Now  the  two  Anglo-Dutch  multinationals 
have  other  things  in  common:  both  have  suf- 
fered recent  PR  disasters  - SheD  at  the  hands 
of  the  North  Sea  oil  storage  buoy  Brent  Spar 
and  Unilever  over  Persil  Power  - and  both 
have  announced  restructurings  designed  to 
introduce  greater  accountability. 

Nor  do  the  similarities  end  there.  In 
announcing  its  reorganisation  yesterday 
Unilever  confirmed  that  it  had  been  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  plan  by  Me  Kinsey  & Co. 
the  mighty  US-based  management  consul- 
tancy that  also  played  a significant  role  in 
reducing  the  management  layers  at  Shell. 

The  consumer  goods  giant  apparently 
turned  down  the  approach  McKhisey  had 
already  sold  to  Shell  of  basing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  around  products. 
Instead  it  has  opted  in  favour  of  a divirion 
along  regional  lines. 

The  important  thing  is  that  both  compa- 
nies are  seeking  to  make  their  managers 
more  accountable.  Greater  local  autonomy 
might  have  alerted  the  Shell  hierarchy  to  the 
danger  of  protests  over  the  Brent  Spar  dis- 
posal and  Unilever  has  admitted  that  the 
reorganisation  is  at  least  in  part  a response 
to  the  difficulties  of  finding  anybody  (hrectiy 
responsible  for  the  Persil  Power  fiasco. 

But  the  real  value  of  cutting  away  at  a Civil 
Service-style  bureaucracy  that  characterise 
these  two  companies  will  not  be  in  finding 
culprits.  Rather,  it  is  in  making  local  man- 
agers more  responsive  and  allowing  them  to 
act  on  their  hunches  without  having  to  have 


evety  initiative  approved  by  a plethora  of 
committees.  As  plenty  of  management  con- 
sultants besides  McKjnsey  will  be  happy  to 
tell  either  company,  the  world  may  be  get- 
ting smaller  but  it  remains  highly 
fragmented. 

The  concept  of  “global,  local"  corpora- 
tions might  be  overdone.  But  Unilever 
seems  to  have  belatedly  realised  that  it  can- 
not assume  that  a brand  of  soap  or  mar- 
garine that  sells  in  Scunthorpe  wfll  win  the 
same  favour  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Mr  Clarke  can’t 
have  it  both  ways 

The  white-socked,  rainbow-jacketed  fu- 
tures traders  whose  business  is  to  make 
a profit  from  guessing  the  future  level  of  base 
rates  have  bad  news  for  the  Chancellor.  They 
reckon  the  cost  of  borrowing  has  bottomed 
out  and  will  have  to  start  climbing  by  the 
Autuitm. 

Even  worse,  in  a serious  thumbs  down  for 
the  current  anti-inflationary  strategy,  their 
expectations  for  inflation  and  interest  rates 
further  down  the  road  have  significantly 
worsened  since  the  latest  quarter  point 
reduction  in  rates. 

By  contrast,  the  City  is  awash  with  posh 
commentators  who  think  the  economy  is 
frail  and  urge  Mr  Clarke  to  slice  base  rates 
by  another  point  to  5 per  cent.  Yesterday's 
news  of  a small  increase  in  the  unemploy- 


ment claimant  count  last  month  after  29  suc- 
cessive falls  was  more  grist  to  their  mill.  But 
the  weight  of  money  is  against  these 
scribblers. 

This  is  not  just  because  the  financial  mar- 
kets are  packed  with  inflation  hawks  who 
think  Eddie  George  has  let  the  side  down 
by  accepting  the  recent  fluny  of  rate  cuts. 
The  indicators  of  economic  weakness, 
mainly  in  manufacturing,  grab  the  headlines, 
but  there  are  other  indicators  of  buoyancy. 

The  minutes  of  the  monthly  meeting 
between  the  Chancellor  and  Governor 
disingenuously  suggest  that  it  is  only  the 
money  supply  that  is  flashing  amber,  while 
everything  else  has  been  green  for  go  on 
reductions  in  base  rates.  This  does  not 
address  a whole  range  of  other  forward- 
looking  economic  indicators  such  as  share 
prices,  land  values  and  house  prices.  Nor 
does  it  comfort  monetarists  like  Professor 
Tim  Congdon,  a Treasury  “wise  man”, 
whose  recent  forecast  says  double-digit 
monetary  growth  could  take  the  inflation 
rate  back  towards  10  per  cent. 

As  Mr  Clarke  keeps  saying,  the  economy 
is  likely  to  pick  up  this  year  for  all  sorts  of 
reasons.  The  market  response  is  that  be  can 
not  have  it  both  ways:  u consumer  speed- 
ing grows  any  faster,  base  rates  will  not  be 
able  to  fall  any  further.  All  that  is  needed 
now  to  put  the  kybcsb  on  all  lingering  hope 
of  still  cheaper  borrowing  rales  is  a sterling 
crisis.  As  political  uncertainty  grows,  that's 
a real  risk. 


GEC  close  to  naming 
Weinstock’s  successor 


RUSSELL  HOTTER 

Speculation  was  growing  last 
night  that  defence  electronics 
group  General  Electric  Com- 
pany was  on  the  verge  of  final- 
ising a job  package  to  be  offered 
to  Lord  We  instock's  successor. 

Sources  said  yesterday  that  a 
GEC  board  meeting  on  Monday 
would  approve  the  terms  of  an 
appointment,  but  there  was  no 
news  about  whether  George 
Simpson,  the  frontrunner  for  the 
managing  director's  post,  bad 
been  formally  offered  the  job. 

Lucas,  where  Mr  Simpson  has 
been  chief  executive  for  almost 
a year,  publishes  its  results  on 
Tuesday  and  company  insiders 
said  there  were  no  plans  to 
make  an  announcement  about 
bis  future. 

Rumours  about  Mr  Simp- 
son’s possible  departure  con- 
tinue to  unsettle  the  company, 
and  one  manager  said  yesterday: 
“The  feeling  around  here  is  that 
it  is  not  a matter  of  if  he  goes, 
but  when.” 

GEC.  which  holds  quarterly 
board  meetings,  has  said  ft 
would  make  an  announcement 
in  the  spring,  and  that  Lord  We- 
instock  would  move  aside  prob- 
ably by  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  manager  within  the 
GEC  empire,  ruled  by  Lord  We- 
insiock  for  33  years,  said  yes- 
terday: “We  are  all  looking  to 
Monday  for  some  news:  or  at 
least  some  announcement  soon 
afterwards." 

He  believed  that  Mr  Simp- 


son's appointment  was  not  as 
certain  as  some  commentators 
believed,  and  that  Peter  Ger- 
shon.  who  runs  GEC-Mar  coni, 
was  still  a serious  contender. 

“Mr  Simpson  is  a car  indus- 
try man  through  and  through 
and  there  are  still  those  who  be- 
lieve he  will  find  the  transitioir 
to  a company  like  GEC  hard  de- 
spite his  experience  with  British 
Aerospace,"  he  said. 

Mr  Simpson's  contract  ex- 
pires in  April  1997  and  the 
shareholders'  annual  meeting 
was  told  last  year  that  he  would 
see  it  out.  But  there  has  been 
talk  that  GEC  was  negotiating 
to  buy-out  the  remainder  of  his 
contract. 

The  situation  is  also  compli- 
cated by  whether  Lord  Wein- 
slock,  71.  intends  to  stay  on  at 
the  company  in  some  honorary 
position,  which  would  in- 
evitably raise  questions  about 
his  influence  over  a new  chief 
executive. 

Mr  Simpson  joined  the  au- 
tomotive and  aerospace  engi- 
neering group  from  BAe,  where 
he  was  deputy  chief  executive 
and  head  of  the  Rower  Cars  uniL 
sold  Germany’s  BMW  at  the 
start  of  1994. 

A Lucas  spokesman  said: 
“George  Simpson  has  a contract 
with  Lucas,  he  is  here  and  we 
are  getting  on  with  running  a 
successful  business.” 

Rumours  about  his  impend- 
ing move  to  GEC  are  said  to 
have  leaked  out  after  a senior 
GEC  executive  had  dinner  with 


George  Simpson:  Talk  of  a move  to  GEC  has  hit  Lucas 


two  analysts,  and  the  rumours 
have  cirailated  in  the  City  ever 
since. 

One  former  colleague  told 
the  Independent  yesterday: 
“Sometimes  1 believe  these  ru- 
mours are  reheated  every  few 
weeks  to  spark  a reaction  from 
G£G  I believe  George  is  an  ho- 
nourable man.  and  if  he  bad  said 


he  is  not  going,  then  he  will  not 
go” 

Nor  was  he  sure  that  Mr 
Simpson  was.  right  for  GEC. 
“Someone  in  that  job  has  to  be 
a person  who  can  stomp  the  cor- 
ridors of  power  and  operate  at 
{he  inter-governmental  level.  I 
wonder  whether -George  is  the 
man  to  do  that" 
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Asian  boost  for  air  freight 

Growth  in  Asia-Pacific  economies  will  boost  demand  for  freight 
aircraft  well  into  the  21st  century,  executives  from  Boeing  and 
Airbus  said  at  a transport  conference.  James  Edgar,  Boeing’s  re- 
gional director  for  cargo  marketing  forecast  that  freight  earnings 
- measured  in  revenue  tonne  kilometres  (RTKs)  - will  grow  by 
an  average  6.6  percent  a year  between  nowand  2014.  “This  means 
that  the  market  will  roughly  triple  over  the  next  20  years.  Not 
surprisingly,  Asian  freight  markets  will  lead  world  growth,"  be 
said.  This  included  internal  Asian  routes  as  well  as  links  with  Eu- 
rope and  North  America. 

Employers  hit  by  Pensions  Act  changes 

Employers  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  at  the  costs  of 
complying  with  the  1995  Pensions  Act,  and  one  in  six  has  already 
changed  hs scheme  significantly,  and  almost  one  in  three  is  actively 
considering  changes,  according  to  a survey  by  independent  pen- 
sion scheme  administrators  Harts  head  Solway. 

Only  23  per  emit  of  firms  claim  to  be  making  changes  to  im- 
prove benefits  for  employees,  compared  with  39  per  cent  who 
say  they  are  complying  with  the  new  legislation  and  38  per  cent 
who  say  they  are  making  changes  to  cut  costs.  The  changes  will 
accelerate  the  transfer  of  pension  schemes  to  independent  ad- 
minstrarors,  and  the  replacement  of  pensions  related  to  average 
salaries  by  schemes  based  on  investing  a set  percentage  of  earn- 
ings. This  could  reduce  total  contributions  and  also  transfer  the 
risks  of  poor  investments  reducing  pension  payments  from  the 
employer  to  the  employee. 

Spring  Ram  slumps  to  £43m  loss 

Spring  Ram,  the  kitchens  and  bathrooms  group,  slumped  to  a 
£43m  loss  last  year  after  heavy  restructuring  charges,  weak  demand 
and  rising  raw  material  prices.  Chairman  Roger  Regan  plans  to 
sell  the  loss  making  Crosby  Doors  and  Stag  furniture  division  this 
year.  He  also  hinted  that  he  may  move  to  a part-time  role  once 
the  group  had  stabilised  Turnover  rose  17  per  cent  to  £300m. 
But  exceptional  charges  amounted  to  £31m  and  operational  los- 
es hit  £10m.  The  group  made  profits  of  £3m  in  1994. 

3i  raises  £200m  for  management  bids 

3i,  the  venture  capital  group,  has  raised  £2O0m  for  its  second  fund 
which  wfll  invest  m the  UK  larger  management  buy-outs  and  buy- 
ins  of  more  than  £10m.  A number  of  international  institutional, 
investors  from  North  America,  the  UK  and  the  Rir  East  will  invest 
up  to  £10Qm  alongside  3i  which  has  committed  £100m  of  its  own 
capital. 

Rosebys  profits  from  Brentford  stores 

Rosebys,  the  furnishings  and  textiles  group  which  bought  90  Brent- 
fords  stores  from  Lonrho  last  year,  recorded  a 40  per  cent  in- 
crease in  profits  to  £4m  last  year.  Sales  rose  35  per  cent  to  £69m. 
Margins  have  been  maintained  despite  a difficult  trading  envi- 
ronment. Current  trading  is  also  promising  with  hke-fbr-Kke  sales 
ahead  of  Iasi  year  in  the  group’s  319  stores. 


Samsung  to  enter  car  industry 


RUSSELL  HOTTEN 

Samsung,  the  giant  South  Ko- 
rean organisation,  is  to  enter  car 
manufacturing  and  intends  to 
open  plants  in  Europe  by  the 
turn  of  the  millennium. 

The  company,  the  14th 
largest  in  the  world  according 
\o  Fortune  magazine,  announced 
yesterday  that  it  plans  to  make 
500,000 cars  a year  at  a plant  be- 
ing built  in  South  Korea. 

A European  headquarters 
for  the  new  Samsung  Motors 
has  been  set  up  in  Frankfurt  in 
order  to  control  import  activ- 
ity and  also  to  start  looking  for 
suitable  sites  for  manufactur- 
ing operations. 

A spokeswoman  said  yester- 
day that  the  UK  would  be  con- 
sidered for  a production  plant. 
However,  analysts  said  that  a 
site  in  low-cost  Eastern  Europe 
seemed  more  likely. 

Samsung  hopes  it  can  follow 
the  success  of  its  South  Kore- 
an rivals  Hyundai  Kia,  and 
also  Daewoo,  which  last 
launched  its  cars  in  the  UK  and 
Europe. 

Samsung,  whose  interests 
stretch  from  electronics  to 


Gearing  up:  Samsung  is  looking  for  maufacturing  sites 


chemicals  and  financial  ser- 
vices, said  it  had  allocated 
J13bn  (£8.6bn)  to  invest  in  car 
facilities  by  the  year  2010. 

The  company  last  year  an- 
nounced a £450m  investment  in 
an  electronics  plant  on  Teesade. 
Samsung  also  makes  cement 


mixers  and  dump  trades  at  a site 
in  Harrogate. 

Kyung-choon  Im,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Samsung  Motors,  said 
the  company  is  aiming  for  a 30 
per  cent  share  of  the  Korean 
market  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  world’s  lop 


motor  manufacturers  by  the 
year  2010. 

Car  production  will  begin  in 
1998  at  a plant  near  Pusan, 
which  will  initially  manufac- 
ture mid-range  1.8  to  23  litre 
saloons.  The  company  claims 
that  it  wfl]  be  able  to  produce 
a new  model  every  year  by 
2010.  Exports  are  forecast  to 
reach  around  55  per  oent  of  the 
total  production  by  the  year 
2002. 

A Samsung  design  centre  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  recently 
bought  International  Automo- 
tive Design  West  Coast,  is  al- 
ready working  on  prototypes. 

South  Korean  car  companies 
have  long  been  tipped  as  the 
sleeping  giants  of  the  motor  in- 
dustry. Having  learned  car 
technology  through  joint  ven- 
tures with  American  and 
Japanese  car  companies  they 
are  now  starting  flex  their  mus- 
cles in  markets  around  the 
world. 

Samsung  has  been  working 
dosely  with  Nissan,  which  is  pro- 
viding a range  of  support,  in- 
cluding plant  construction, 
product  development,  and 
building  a sales  operation. 
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We  have  teamed  up 
with  HarperColIinsto 
offer  readers  the 
chance  to  buy  up  to  20 
Talking  books'  on  a two  tor 
the  price  of  one  basis.  Ybu 
can  order  as  many  audio 
books  as  you  wish,  in  multi- 
ples of  two.  The  cost  per  pair 
of  titfes  is  £7.99,  postage  and 
packaging  are  free. 

The  20  titles,  listed  on  this 
page,  range  from  the  period 
drama  of  The  House  of  Eliott 
to  the  black  social  satire  of 
Tom  Sharpe's  The  Throw- 
back. The  books  are  read  by 
the  authors  or  actons  includ- 
ing Patricia  Hodge,  Geraldine 
McEwan,  Derek  Jacobi  and 
Brad  Pitt 

The  epic  cinema  version  of 
Restoration  has  been  at- 
tacked by  Rose  Tremain  for 
taking  too  great  a licence  in 
adapting  her  acclaimed  nov- 
el. Judge  then  for  yourself  with 
Derek  Jacobi's  reading  of 
Tremain’s  richly  detailed  his- . 
torical  epic  set  in  the  court 
of  Charles  II. 

Arguably  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  Muriel  Spark's  writ- 
ing, The  Prime  Of  Miss  Jean 
Brodie  is  the  celebrated  tale 
of  a teacher,  her  select  group 
of  girls,  idealism,  disen- 
chantment and  betrayal  set 
in  the  politically  charged 
Britain  of  the  Thirties. 

Set  during  the  American 1 
Civil  War,  Bernard  Cornwell's 
action  adventure.  The  Bloody 


im  HarperCollins 


Ground,  tells  the  story  of  Nate 
Starbuck  who  is  given  the 
shameful  command  of  the 
yetlowiegs  Battalion  - a mot- 
ley collection  of  cowards, 
convicts  and  malingerers. 
They  are  flung  into  battle 
against  the  Union  forces  at 
Sharpsburg.  But  not  all  Star- 
buck’s  enemies  are  damn 
'fenkees.  The  fast-paced  yam 
is  read  by  David  Rintoui. 

HOWTO  QUALIFY 

To  obtain  your  two  audio 
books  for  the  price  of  one  you 
must  collect  four  differently 
numbered  tokens  from  the 
seven  we  are  publishing  in  the 
The  Independent  and  the  In- 
dependent on  Sunday.  Today 
we  are  printing  Token  5;  To- 
ken 6 will  be  printed  in  to- 
morrow's Independent  An 
order  form  will  be  printed  on 
Saturday  16  March,  'it  must 
be  completed  and  sent  with 
your  tokens. 


When  ordering,  please  al- 
low 28  days  for  delivery  on 
receipt  of  your  order.  The  of- 
fer closes  29  April  1996  and 
is  subject  to  availability.  Pho- 
tocopies of  tokens  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. If  you  have  any 
queries,  please  call  the 
HarperCoIlins  Audio  Books 
Helpline  on  01442  824141. 


audio  books 


TOKEN  M 


5 


Joseph  Conrad, 

Tho  Secret  Agasi  read  by 
Joss  AcWand 
David  Gutersoc,  Smw 
Falling  On  Cedars,  read  by 
Tim  Pigott-Smitfi 
Thomas  Hardy,  The 
Woodjantfers,  read  by 
Rufus  Sewed 

led  Hughes.  Reading  his 
poetry 

5.  Elmore  Leonard,  Os*  Shorty, 
read  by  Joe  Mantegna 

6.  Walter  Mosley.  Dovtl  In  A 
BfH  Brett,  read  by 
Paul  Winfield 

7.  Ruth  Rendeil.  Harder  Befag 
Once  Done,  read  by 
George  Baker 

8.  Tom  Sharpe, 

The  Throwback,  read  by 

Simon  Callow 

9.  Rose  Tremain.  Raetunrtton. 
read  by  Derek  Jacobi 

10.  Cwnac  McCarthy,  M He 
Pretty  Horses,  read  ty 
Brad  Pitt 

U_  Nancy  Mftford.  Love  to  A 
CoMCflnte,  reed  by 
ProneHa  Scales 
12.  fay  Weldon,  Wicked 
Women,  read  by 

Patricia  Hodge 

U.  James  Boswefl,  The  life  of 
Samel  Jobnsoa,  read  by 
David  Rrntoul 

M.  Eteabeth  Smart,  By  Grand 
Central  StaUoa  I Sat 
Down  Asd  Wept,  read  by 
Diana  Qurck 

15.  Bis  Peters,  The  note  Rent, 

read  by  Derek  Jacobi 

U.  Jean  Marsh,  The  House  of 
EUott,  read  hy  the  author 

17.  Munei  Spark.  The  Piluia  Of 
Mra  Jean  Bradfe.  read  try 
Geraldine  McEwan 

18.  Bernard  Cornwell,  The 
Woody  Grand,  read  by 
David  Rintoui 

19.  Joanna  Trollope,  A Hp-mliti 
Lew,  read  by  ftjtricia 
Hotigp 

20-  Hewn  J Anderson,  Tin 

X-FAes:  Brand  Zero,  mad 
by  Gillen  Anderson 
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market  report/shares 

BP  provides  a bright  spot  as  strong  rally  peters  out 
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Gilts  Index  V 
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SHARE  SPOTLIGHT 


:M  A A SO’H.D  J T 


Shares  of  British  Petroleum 
flared  14p  to  545.5p  after  an 
upbeat  presentation  to  atta- 
ints and  fund  managers. 

Chairman  Sir  David  Simon 
and  chief  executive  John 
Browne  talked  about  a $l-5bfl 
income  increase  to  $4  -5bn  a 
year  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Harainjgs  growth,  they  said, 
would  be  more  than  8 per  cent 
a year  on  a 4 jper  cent  rise  in 
capital  spending. 

Production  could  grow  30 
percent  to  1.8  million  barrels 
a day  by  the  year  2,000  and 
then  potentially  to  2 million  a 
day. 

Although  profit  forecasts 
are  likely  to  be  lifted  only 
slightly,  BP  impressed  its  au- 
dience and  Nick  An  till  at  Bar- 
clays de  Zoete  Wedd  said  the 
meeting  “confirmed  that  BP 
is  continuing  to  perform  bet- 
ter than  its  peers”. 

With  the  crude  ofl  price  re- 
maining firm  BP’s  confident 
comments  helped  oils  move 


ahead  with  Shell  6p  higher  at 
840p  and  Burmah  I3p 
stronger  at  l,044p. 

The  rest  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket again  promised  only  to  de- 
ceive. A strong  rally,  with  the 
FT-SE  100  index  up  21.7 
points,  petered  out  and  by  the 
close  Footsie  could  manage  a 
mere  0.8  gain  to  3.6403. 

Takeover. speculation  drift- 
ed over  a few  shares.  Stan- 
dard Chartered  ignored  the 
Taiwan  tension  to  score  a 22p 
gain  to  586p  after  601  p.  When 
bid  speculation  was  at  its 
height  the  shares  stretched  to 
667p. 

Standard  was  also  encour- 
aged by  a little  tightening  of 
the  banking  gloom  and  by 
bullish  comments  from  James 
Cape], 

Barclays,  holding  invest- 
ment meetings  in  Scotland,  re- 
covered 7p  to  695p.  But 
HSBC  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  Far  Eastern  tension. 
It  fell  a further  17p  to.960.5p. 


MARKET  REPORT 


DEREK  PAIN 


possibility  of  another  deal  last 
week. 

Zeneca  b seen  in  many 


Stock  market  reporter 
of  the  year 


A story  to  gain  some  cur- 
rency was  a Unilever  strike  for 
Cadbury  Schweppes.  Unhever 
was  up  20p  at  l£28p  follow- 
ing management  changes  and 
Cadbury  put  on  4p  to  514p. 

British  Aerospace,  up  9p  at 
876p,  was  fuelled  by  an  in- 
vestment meeting  at  Hen- 
derson Crosthwaite.  The 
securities  house  also  gave  a 
lift  to  Rolls-Royce,  suggesting 
a medium-term  target  of 
240p;  the  shares  rose  2p  to 
204p. 

Profits  this  year  are  forecast 
at  £220m,  reaching  £4S0m  by 
the  year  2,000. 

BAT  Industries  was  the 
weakest  blue  chip.  Worries 
about  US  litigation  following 


the  decision  by  the  small 


Liggett  Group  to  settle  health 
claims  sent  tne  shares  crash- 


claims  sent  the  shares  crash- 
ing 35p  to  505p  after  497p. 

Turnover,  as  measured  by 
Seag,  was  a remarkable  31.4 
million-  Interest  will  no  doubt 
be  directed  at  the  heavy 
turnover  on  Hiesday  when  25 
million  shares  were  traded  in 
three  lots  at  544p. 

Glaxo  WeDcome  was  an- 
other leader  under  the  whip. 
Since  its  admission  that  it 
may  have  to  mount  another 
big  acquisition  to  keep  its 
drug  pot  boiling,  the  shares 
have  been  in  the  casualty 
ward.  They  lost  a further  28p 
to  804p  and  have  tumbled 
116p  since  it  spoke  about  the 


get  Although  a bid  would  cre- 
ate monopoly  problems  Glaxo 
could  expect  Whitehall  clear- 
ance to  help  counter  the  grow- 
ing power  and  size  of  other 
international  drug  companies. 

Guinness,  figures  soon, 
frothed  lQp  to  464pu  There  is 
persistent  talk  of  corporate  ac- 
tion and  LVMH,  the  French 
group  with  20  per  cent,  is  re- 
garded as  a weak  holder. 

Matthew  Oarfc,  the  cider 


and  wine  group,  eased  to 
7Q2p.  Merrill  Lynch  has  pen- 


cilled in  a target  price  of 
SOOp. 

Vodafone  rose  8-5p  to 
249-5p  on  US  baying  and  Ca- 
ble and  Wireless,  at  one  time 
up  £p,  settled  for  a 2p  gain  to 

Lonrho  gained  8p  to  202p  as 
Anglo  American  Corporation 
agreed  to  buy  5.9  per  cent  - the 


shares  Tiny  Rowland  sold  to 
rhipf  executive  Dieter  Bock. 

firth,  the  steel  group, 
added  l-5p  to  473p  as  Sri 
Inderajaya,  a Malaysian  in- 
vestment company,  contin- 
ued its  build-up.  It  picked  up 
another  30,000  shares,  nudgr 
ing  its  stake  to  13.89  percent 
Firth  shares  have  climbed 
from  24p  as  trading  has  im- 
proved and  the  Malaysians 
have  shown  themselves  keen 
to  buy. 

Cordiant’s  return  to  health 
helped  the  shares  lip  higher 
to  116p  and  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  ahead  of  figures 
today,  rose  7p  to  214p. 

Shield  Diagnostics  gained 
29p  to  150p  after  winning  a US 
patent  for  its  blood  test,  mea- 
suring the  risk  of  heart  disease. 

Saltire,  the  old  conglomer- 
ate, completed  its  second  ho- 
tel deal  in  two  days,  selling  a 
property  to  Greenalls  for 
£15m  and  cutting  its  gearing 
to  13  per  cent. 


fjA  revamping  exercise  is 
under  way  at  Hotspur,  aa  ob- 
scure investment  trust.  CM 
Holdings,  set  np  for  the  deal, 
is  bidding  £3.7m;  6O0p  a 
share.  Its  offer  has  already 
been  accepted  by  sharehold- 
ers with  642  per  cent  of  the 
capital,  including  trustees  of 
the  will  of  the  seventh  Duke 
of  Northumberland  who  died 
in  1918.  Behind  CM  is 

thought  to  be  entrepreneur 
Michael  Chariton.  The 
group  intends  to  retain  its 
listing  as  an  investment 
trust  until  acquisitions  are 
found.  The  shares  jumped 
250p  to700p. 


□Media  Business  Group, 
the  advertising  media  buyer, 
has  achieved  new  billings 
worth  £16m  this  year,  includ- 
ing firing  on  IKEA,  the 
Swedish  furniture  group. 

The  company  came  to  mar- 
ket in  September  at  3p;  the 
shares  rose  <L25p  to  5p. 
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Breakthrough 

in  fight  against 
Alzheimer’s 


CHARLES  ARTHUR 

Science  Correspondent 

New  research  imo  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  offer  possible 
methods  of  preventing  the 
degenerative  brain  disorder 
from  developing. 

The  work  suggests  that  neu- 
rons in  the  brain  are  killed  off 
when  blood  vessels  constrict  due 
to  the  presence  of  highly  reac- 
tive “free  radical”  molecules  in 
the  blood. 

But  the  finding  has  also 
pointed  up  a weakness  in 
Britain's  science  base.  A key 
part  of  the  research  was  carried 
out  by  Mike  Multan,  a British 
scientist  now  working  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  in 
the  US.  in  1991  he  was  one  of 
a six-strong  team  based  at  St 
Maiy's  Hospital.  London,  who 
made  a breakthrough  by  iden- 
tifying a genetic  link  for 
Alzheimer's.  However,  that 
team  has  dissolved,  with  three 
of  the  scientists  emigrating  to 
the  US  and  another  to  France. 
Only  one  of  the  original  group 
is  now  left  at  the  hospital. 

The  latest  findings,  published 
today  in  the  scientific  journal 
Naaire.  are  based  around  the  ef- 
fects of  an  insoluble  protein 
called  B-arayioid,  which  is  found 
in  the  blood  and  particularly  as 
deposits  in  the  brains  of  people 
suffering  from  Alzheimer's. 

B-amyloid  appears  to  react 

£86m  opera 
house  bid 
ends  on 
sour  note 

JOHN  McKIE 

Supporters  of  the  failed  plan  for 
an  opera  house  in  Cardiff  yes- 
terday rounded  on  the  man 
they  blame  for  its  demise. 

Russell  Goodway  had,  as 
leader  of  South  Glamorgan 
and  Cardiff  Cify  Council,  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  for  lottery 
funds  to  go  to  the  redevelop- 
ment  of  Cardiff  Arms  Park  for 
Wales’s  1999  hosting  of  the 
Rugby  World  Cup.  But  as 
leader  of  the  city’s  new  joint 
local  authority  he  has  effectively 
shut  the  door  on  a cultural  cen- 
tre for  the  city.  At  Friday's 
meeting  between  opera  house 
trustees  and  the  local  authori- 
ty, he  said  that  he  saw  no  need 
for  a major  arts  centre. 

Plans  for  the  £86m  building, 
drawn  up  by  the  architect  Zaha 
Hadid.  had  received  local 
authority  funding  for  the  past 
five  years,  but  under  the  new 
merged  authority,  will  not 
receive  a penny. 

More  than  £2m  has  already 
been  spent  on  plans  for  the 
building,  which  was  to  have 
housed  an  opera  house,  theatre 
and  museum.  The  modernist 
design  will  now  be  jettisoned 
after  objections  from  Cardiff 
Bay  Development  Corpora- 
tions and  the  local  authority. 


with  cells  in  the  walls  of  blood 
vessels  in  the  brain  to  create 
"tree  radical"  oxygen  mole- 
cules. These  are  oxygen  mole- 
cules that  have  lost  an  electron 
in  a biochemical  reaction  and  so 
are  highly  reactive.  The  free  rad- 
icals appear  to  prompt  the  con- 
striction of  blood  vessels  which 
serve  the  neurons  in  the  brain 
- leading,  suggest  the  re- 
searchers, to  the  neurons'  even- 
tual dysfunction  and  death. 

This  leads  them  to  suggest 
that  Alzheimer’s  might  be  pre- 
vented - though  not  cured  - by 
the  provision  of  so-called  "anti- 
oxidants*'. which  are  enzymes, 
and  other  chemicals  which  ef- 
fectively neutralise  free  radicals 
by  "mopping  them  up". 

Other  scientists  gave  a cau- 
tious welcome  to  the  work. 
Jonathan  Stamler,  of  Duke 
University  Medical  Centre  in 
the  US,  said  the  work  still  had 
to  he  confirmed  in  humans;  the 
latest  work  was  only  carried  out 
on  rats.  He  also  queried  the 
short  timescale  over  which  the 
free  radicals  affect  bloodvessels, 
compared  with  the  decades 
over  which  Alzheimer's  seems 
to  take  effect. 

Simon  Lovestone,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Psychiatry  in  London, 
said  "The  idea  that  free  radicals 
were  a factor  remained  un- 
proven for  years.  Tins  is  very  in- 
teresting.’’ Professor  Mullan 
said  yesterday.  "The  problem  is 


Lib  Dems 
want  more 
scrutiny  of 
Brussels 


PATRICIA  WYNN  DAVIES 

Political  Correspondent 

Joint  committees  of  MPs  and 
MBPS  should  scrutinise  the 
derisions  of  Brussels  bureau- 
crats, the  Liberal  Democrats  say 
in  a policy  paper  due  for  ap- 
proval at  their  spring  conference 
at  the  weekend.  The  House  of 
Commons  should  also  be  given 
the  right  to  veto  government 
nominations  for  the  European 
Commission,  the  paper  says. 

The  proposals.  launched  yes- 
terday by  Paddy  Ashdown,  the 
Liberal  Democrat  leader,  are 
among  a clutch  of  reforms 
called  for  in  the  run-up  to  the 
Inter-Governmental  Confer- 
ence. In  common  with  some 
Conservatives,  the  party  urges 
that  if  the  conference  agrees  to 
a new  constitutional  settlement 
within  the  EU  states,  then  the 
British  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  signify  their  approval 
of  the  changes  m a referendum. 

While  the  Liberal  Democrats 
remain  the  most  pro-European 
of  the  main  parties,  the  paper 
adopts  a "Euro- realist"  tone, 
attacking  EU  derision-making 
as  "unnecessarily  secretive  and 
largely  unaccountable". 

The  party  backs  more  qual- 
ified majority  voting  in  an  en- 
larged union.  But  where 
legislative  decisions  are  made  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  these 


Mr  Goodway  denied  he  was  legislative  decisions  are  made  by 
opposed  to  an  arts  centre,  say-  the  Council  of  Ministers  these 
ing:  “J’m  all  in  favour  of  a per-  should  be  open  and  government 
formance  centre,  but  an  opera  ministers  subjected  to  greater 
house  would  not  generate  suf-  scrutiny  through  the  Commons 


fident  public  support  which  the 
Millennium  Commission  would 
need  to  justify  the  application. 
The  local  authority  always  sup- 
ported the  rugby  stadium,  but 
this  arts  centre  has  to  demon- 
strate public  support." 

Comment,  page  15 


select  committee  system. 

On  the  single  currency,  the 
paper  says:  "The  work!  currency 
markets  would  force  Britain  to 
follow  whatever  economic 
policies  were  operating  within 
the  single  currency  area  or 
suffer  devaluation." 


DAILY  POEM 

The  Herring  Girls 

By  lain  Crichton  Smith 

The  herring  girls, 
when?  did  they  go  to 
with  their  necklaces  of  sab? 

They  would  come  home  with  presents, 

small  yellow  rings, 

sweets, 

dresses  of  water. 

Mien  did  they  go 
with  their  long  skirts, 
they  who  never  had  a rose 
or  shadow  of  poetry, 
hot  they  drowned  in  time 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
lib  nothing  nuj  seen 
but  their  wet  rings? 

Iain  Crichton  Smith  was  bora  in  Glasgow  in  1928  but  was  tak- 
en as  a small  child  to  live  on  the  island  of  Lewis,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1945.  He  has  been  concerned  ever  since  with  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Gaelic  language  and  culture,  a theme  which 
is  parallelled  in  the  struggle  of  the  individual  against  the  dead- 
ening impulses  of  repressive  religion,  high-handed  politics  and 
a consumerist  society.  He  is,  as  the  TLS  pointed  out,  “a  poet 
of  his  own  discontents,  but  one  who  has  submitted  his  unrest 
to  the  demands  of  the  imagination".  Crichton  Smith’s  Collected 
/bony,  a Pbeiry  Book  Society  Special  Commendation  and  win- 
ner of  the  Saltire  Prize,  arc  published  by  Carcanet  at  £9.95. 


to  find  an  experimental  means 
of  testing  our  ideas  frilly.  But  it 
does  open  up  new  ways  to  deal 
with  Alzheimer's." 

He  did  not  regret  emigrating 
to  the  US.  "After  our  work  in 
1991.  the  team  was  looking  for 
more  resources.  The  British 
offers  might  have  meant  we 
could  have  achieved  the  same, 
but  it  would  have  taken  longer. 
I'm  not  sure  it  wouid  have  hap- 
pened." 

John  Muivey,  of  the  pressure 
group  Save  British  Science, 
commented  that  many  re- 
searchers were  pul  off  by  (be  fa- 
cilities in  Britain:  The  economy 
loses  a competitive  edge  by 
not  being  able  to  keep  its  most 
promising  talent,  he  said. 

Brain  strain.  Section  Two 


State  of  the  art  A watercolour  whose  value  was  not  recognised  unto  its  owner  took  it  to  BBC  TV’s  Antiques  Roadshow  was 
sold  at  Bonhams  yesterday  for  £62,000.  In  the  First  Garden,  by  George  Richmond,  dates  from  1628  Photograph:  Nicholas  Turpin 


news 

CSA  adds 
to  its  list 
of  failings 

GLENDA  COOPER 


Breaches  of  confidentiality,  con- 
fusion and  delays  in  paying  par- 
ents have  been  added  lo  the 
• 'shortcomings"  of  the  Child  Sup- 
port Agency,  the  parliamentary 
ombudsman  said  yesterday. 

In  a damning  report,  William 
Reid  said  Thai  the  promises 
made  by  the  CSA  last  year  to 
clean  up  its  ad  had  not  been  ful- 
filled and  new  mistakes  had 
been  added.  One-third  of  the 
complaints  he  receives  across  ail 
government  departments  con- 
cern the  CSA.  he  added.  By  the 
end  of  1995  be  had  received 
complaints  from  270  MPs  and 
investigated  195. 

“Shortcomings  in  certain 
aspects  of  the  CSA’s  work  of 
which  I was  critical  in  my  Jan- 
uary 1995  report  continue  to 
occur,"  Mr  Reid  said. 

He  once  again  urged  the 
CSA  io  appoint  an  independent 
complaints  adjudicator,  warned 
them  against  cutting  staff  and 
said  he  was  discussing  further 
issues  with  the  Department  of 
Social  Security. 
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THERL'S  NO  OUESTtON  ABOUT  THE  PERFORMANCE  Of  THE  NEW  ALFA  ROMEO  146Ti.  AFTER  ALL  IT'S  POWERED  BY  OUR  SPARKLING  7 LITRE,  t6V  ISOEHP 
twin  SPARK  ENGINE.  ANY  RAISED  EYEBROWS  SHOULD  BE  INTERPRETED  SIMPLY  AS  GLANCES  OF  APPROVAL.  THERE'S  NO  DEBATE  OVER  THE  COMFORT  OF 
ITS  SPORTS  SEATS  OR  THE  COCOONING  SOUND  OF  THE  CD  SYSTEM  WHICH  COMES  A5  STANDARD.  NOR  OVER  ITS  STATE  OF  THE  ART  SAFETY  FEATURES 
- SIDE  IMPACT  BARS,  AES,  DRIVER'S  AIRBAG,  ADVANCED  FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEM.  A PRICE  OF  £15,904.86  ON  THE  ROAD  MAY  BE  HARD  TO  BELIEVE, 
BUT  IT’S  UNQUESTIONABLY  TRUE.  THE  ONLY  QUESTION  OVER  THE  ALFA  146TI  IS  WHETHER  IT'S  A FAMILY  CAR  OR  A SPORTS  CAR.  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 
WHEN  A CAR  LOOK5  THIS  GOOD,  DOES  IT  MATTER?  RING  0800  718  000  TO  TAKE  ONE  FOR  A TEST  DRIVE,  THEN  YOU  CAN  DECIDE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


ALFA  146//. 

SPORTS  CAR  OR  FAMILY  CAR? 

DEFINITELY. 
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international . 

Middle  East  conference:  Peres  condemns  absent  Arab  nations  as  Clinton  tells  bombers  their  atrocities  will  achieve  nothing 

‘Message  of  peace  will  prevail’  Defiant  Iran 

stays  away 


PATRICK  COCKBURN 

Sharm  el-Sheikh 

Leaders  of  29  countries  met  in 
the  Egyptian  resort  of  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh  yesterday  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  peace  accord  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Palestini- 
ans unravelling  and  to  discuss 
measures  against  suicide 
bombers  and  their  supporters. 

President  Clinton  said: 
“From  all  over  the  world  we 
have  come  to  Sinai  to  deliver 
one  message:  peace  will  pre- 
vail. ” Mr  Clinton  told  a news 
conference  after  the  four-hour 
meeting  that  this  "amazing 
group  of  people'1  had  provided 
"a  historic  showing  of  the 
strength  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  today”. 

The  meeting  “sent  a message 
that  Israel  is  not  alone”,  said 
President  Clinton.  In  practical 
terms  the  conference  w31  help 
Shimon  Peres,  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  to  survive  politically 
and  may  ease  the  state  of  siege 
imposed  by  Israel  on  the  Pales- 
tinians of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

But  deep  differences  over  the 
aims  of  the  conference  were  ev- 
ident as  soon  as  it  started.  Pres- 
ident Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt, 
who  hosted  the  meeting,  em- 
phasised preserving  the  peace 
accords,  saying:  “The  con?  of  the 
Middle  East  problem  is  the 
Palestinians.”  Egypt  is  nervous 
of  appearing  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  Washington  and  Tbl 
Aviv. 

Israel  and  the  US  wanted  the 
conference  to  focus  primarily  on 
combating  terrorism.  There 
were  promises  of  cooperation 
between  security  forces  and  a 
working  group  is  to  meet  in  30 
days  to  discuss  the  implemen- 
tation of  practical  measures  - 
such  as  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  intelligence 
services.  A senior  US  official 
said:  “The  Israeli  and  Palestin- 
ian authorities  are  now  working 
together  very  closely  to  uproot 
terrorism.  That  e being  done  on 
a daily  basis  for  the  first  time 
since  the  bombings.” 

Yasser  Arafat,  the  chairman 
of  the  PLO,  needs  to  see  the 
state  of  siege  of  the  23  million 
Palestinians  in  the  occupied 
territories  lifted.  But  he  also 
wants  to  resume  (be  relationship 


Partnership:  (from  left)  Shimon  Peres,  Bill  Clinton,  Hosni  Mubarak,  Boris  Yeltsin  and  Yasser  Arafat  at  the  summit  Photograph:  Gregg  Newton  / Reuter 


he  had  with  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment before  the  Gist  bombs  in 
the  present  campaign  exploded 
on  25  February.  “Labour  are 
our  partners  in  peace.”  said  an 
offiaal  of  Fatah,  Mr  Arafat's  po- 
litical movement.  The  danger 
for  him  is  that  he  will  be  seen 
by  other  Palestinians  as  a pawn 
of  Israel  and  the  US  who  can 
deliver  nothing  for  his  people. 

Mr  Peres  went  out  of  his  way 
to  denounce  Iran,  saying  it  had 
spearheaded  attacks.  He  added: 
“Tehran  has  become  the  capi- 
tal of  terror."  Despite  these  ac- 
cusations, a senior  American 


' official  admitted:  “Maybe  50  per 
cent  of  Hamas  funding  comes 
from  private  sources  in  the 
Gulf." 

Iran  has  denied  involvement 
in  the  suicide  bombing  cam- 
paign. John  Major,  the  Prime 
Minister,  denounced  “pariah 
stales”  and  called  for  measures 
to  prevent  the  organisers  of  at- 
tacks shifting  from  one  state  to 
another.  Nobody  showed  in- 
terest in  criticising  Syria  which, 
like  Iran,  refused  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

From  early  morning,  world 
leaders  and  their  entourages 


poured  into  the  Movenpick 
Hotel,  on  the  beach  in  Sharm 
el-Sheikh,  at  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Sinai  peninsula.  King  Has- 
san  of  Morocco,  distrustful  of 
local  catering  arrangements, 
was  accompanied  by  a long 
line  of  retainers  in  white  robes 
and  red  fezzes,  bringing  supplies 


of  water,  coffee,  tea  and  food. 
By  contrast  John  Bruton,  the 
Irish  Prime  Minister,  arrived 
with  one  aide,  carrying  his  own 
suitcase  and  with  his  Egyptian 
security  guards  lagging  behind. 

The  site  of  the  conference  in 
Sharm  el-Sheikh,  between  the 


red  mountains  of  Sinai  and  the 
sea,  eased  the  problems  of 
Egyptian  security.  Even  so,  po- 
licemen were  stationed  every  50 
yards  along  the  road  from  the 
airpon.  Tourists  lolling  on  the 
beach  looked  bemused  by  the 
influx  of  soldiers  and  police, 
but  pleased  to  be  the  centre  of 
attention. 

Will  the  conference  achieve 
anything?  President  Clinton 
trumpeted  what  a success  it  had 
been  “to  get  this  amazing  group 
of  people  together".  Probably 
international  endorsement  will 
help  Mr  Peres  calm  Israeli 


voters,  but  only  if  there  are  no 
more  bombs.  None  the  less, 
Palestinians  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  Mr  Clinton  say  that  he 
expected  Israel  to  ease  its 
isolation  of  Gaza.. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
elaborate  plans  to  cut  off  funds 
going  to  Hamas  will  really  pre- 
vent new  suicide  bombers  set- 
ting off  on  their  missions.  And 
if  they  do  the  symbolic  success 
of  the  conference,  briefly  reas- 
suring for  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians alike,  will  disappear  in 
another  explosion  on  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  or  Tel  Aviv. 


ROBERT  FISK  • f,, 
Tehran  »’  * ,r\ 
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Hours  before  the  Israeli  prime 
minister  rose  to  denounce 
Tehran  as  the  “capital  of  terror”, 
I was  walking  down  a rainy 
street  in  that  same  Iranian  city 
with  a man  who  once  took  up 
arms  to  fight  Iranian  oppo- 
nents of  the  revolutionary 
regime. 

“Peres  will  call  Iran  a terror- 
ist state,  Ointon  will  applaud 
him  but  the  others  won’t  join 
in,”  he  said.  “The  Israelis  don’t 
know  what  to  do  when  they 
can’t  use  their  tanks  ana 
planes.”  By  midday  yesterday, 
the  first  part  of  tbe  man’s  pre- 
diction was  proved  correct. 

Iran  predictably  called  the 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  conference  a 
“propaganda  ploy  by  Israel  and 
America  to  distract  the  world” 
- a view  shared  by  several  Arab 
regimes  who  are  no  hi  ends  of 
Iran  - while  the  Iron  News 
called  for  a “anti-terrorist”  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Tehran. 

“The  United  States  ...  al- 
leged that  the  Islamic  republic 
was  behind  a series  of  bomb 
blasts.”  its  editorial  declared. 
“Tbe  same  America  rolled  out 
the  red  carpet  for  the  reception 
of  Gerry  Adams,  leader  of  the 
IRA  which  publicly  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  massacres 
of  many  innocent  civilians.” 

In  Tehran,  tbe  Russian  am- 
bassador. Sergei  Tretyakov, 

rnnfin^iwl  that  PrfrgrWit  VMtrin 

had  sent  a letter  to  President 
Rafsanjani  proposing  “joint 
efforts  in  the  fight  against  ter- 
rorism”. Mr  Tretyakov  chose  his 
words  carefully.  “When  we  talk 
about  Iranian  involvement  in 
acts  of  political  violence,  we 
should  say  ‘so-called’  or  ‘al- 
leged’,” he  said.  “We  discussed 
thus  in  Moscow  with  the  Amer- 
icans. But  still  no  one  has 
provided  evidence.” 

When  “terrorist  acts”  were 
committed  in  Israel,  the  am- 
bassador said,  “Iran  was  im- 
mediately accused  . . . When 
hostage-taking  took  place  in 
Russia,  no  wide-scale  campaign 
took  place  as  it  did  for  Israel.” 

Mr  Tretyakov’s  reference  to 


Chechnya  might  not  go  down 
too  we)!  in  Iran  where  there  are 
strong  feelings  about  Moscow  s 
suppression  of  what  is  seen  as 
a Muslim  war  of  liberation. 

Yet  Iran  can  hardly  show  the 

world  a squeaky-clean  record 
At  a press  conference  on  Mon- 
day, Ayatollah  Rafsanjani  - as 
be  now  is  - tried  to  avoid  ref- 
erence to  an  Iranian  sentenced 
in  a French  court  to  lOyeare  jail 
for  the  murder  of  the  former 
Iranian  prime  minister 
Shahpour  Bakhtiar,  in  Fans. 

Nor  can  Iran  be  surprised 
when  the  world  does  not  know 
who  to  believe  in  Tehran.  Im- 
mediately after  the  suicide 
bombings  in  Israel,  for  example, 
the  Iranian  news  agency  Irna 
called  the  slaughter  “divine  ret- 
ribution”: less  than  AS  hours  lat- 
er European  diplomats  were 
summoned  to  the  foreign  min- 
istry to  be  told  that  the  report 
did  not  represent  the  polity  of 
the  Rafsanjani  government 
which  condemned  all  acts  of 
violence  against  civilians. 

And  if  Iranian  authorities 
abandoned  their  war  against  the 
regime's  opponents  three  years 
ago,  there  are  ominous  signs 
that  those  who  choose  to  call  for 
a separation  of  clerical  and 
governmental  power  cannot  do 
so  freely.  One  proponent  of 
such  a policy  was  lecturing  at 
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MARY  DEI  EVSKY 

Paris 


The  French  government,  once 
Germany's  closest  ally  on  Eu- 
ropean integration,  yesterday 
adopted  a position  that  was 
much  closer  to  Britain's  than 
would  have  been  imaginable  un- 
til recently. 

France  set  out  its  negotiating 
stance  for  this  month’s  Inter- 
governmental Conference 
(IGC)  on  the  future  of  Europe, 
arguing  for  a multi-speed 
Europe  with  France  and  Ger- 
many in  the  fast  lane,  but  at  the 
same  time  for  a sharp  diminu- 
tion in  the  rale  of  European  in- 
stitutions. It  also  advocated  the 
appointment  of  a secretary- 
general  - “a  voice  and  face  of 
Europe"  - to  represent  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  internationally. 

The  formal  statement,  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Assem- 
bly by  the  Europe  minister, 
Michel  Barnier,  placed  France 
between  the  Euro-federalism 
favoured  by  Germany  and  the 
more  Euro-sceptical  tine  taken 
by  the  British  government.  It 
was  accompanied,  however,  by 
a ringing  endorsement  from 
the  French  prime  minister, 
Alain  Jupp6,  of  the  principle  of 
the  nation-state  that  offered  suc- 
cour to  Euro-sceptics. 

Addressing  a conference  in 
Paris  of  the  European  Democ- 
ratic Union,  the  grouping  of 
right  of  centre  parties  flora 
eastern  and  western  Europe,  Mr 
Jupp£  said:  “For  us  Gaullists, 
the  nation-state  remains  more 
than  ever  the  place  that  is  both 
essential  and  central  for  realis- 
ing the  democratic  contract 
the  social  and  political  link,  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  those 
who  represent  them.”  While  Mr 
Jupp£,  who  heads  the  Gaullist 
RPR,  party,  was  clearly  tailor- 
ing his  words  to  bis  audience, 
such  a statement  so  dose  to  the 
IGC  sets  a certain  tone  for 
French  policy  under  an  unas- 
hamedly Gaullist  president 

Tbe  formal  statement  evinced 
considerably  less  confidence 
about  the  outcome  of  the  IGC 
than  France  has  habitually  mus- 
tered before  big  European  con- 


sitioa,  Mr  Juppe  said  that  ex- 
pectations of  the  IGC  in  France 
tended  to  be  either  too  fatalis- 
tic, or  too  ambitious.  France,  he 
said,  wanted  three  things  from 
the  IGC;  a “more  prosperous 
Europe”,  a “more  secure  Eu- 
rope’’ and  a Europe  “closer  to 
the  citizen”. 

The  specifics  of  the  statement 
show  that  France  wants  the 
IGC  to  be  short  and  sharp,  and 
it  wants  firm  decisions  on'  re- 
forming institutions  before  ne- 
gotiations begin  on  accepting 
new  members.  It  does  not  want 
any  discussion  of  the  single 
currency,  which  it  regards  as  an 
agreed  policy  for  implementa- 
tion in  January  1999  deadline. 

On  the  question  of  reforming 
EU  institutions,  France’s  posi- 
tion appears  close  to  Britain’s. 
It  wants  a downgrading  of  the 
Commission's  role  and  a re- 
duction in  commissioners  to 
about  12.  It  also  wants  a simi- 
lar reduction  in  the  role  of  the 
Parliament,  which  should  “mon- 
itor” implementation  of  policy 
rather  than  make  it 

France  is  also  proposing  the 
formation  of  a new  body,  a 
"higher  parliamentary  coun- 
cil”. made  up  of  deputies  from 
national  parliaments,  that  would 
review  legislation  to  judge 
whether  it  conformed  to  the 
principle  of  “subsidiarity”. 

In  its  definition  of  a Euro- 
pean secretary-general’s  role,  it 
also  appears  now  to  agree  with 
Britain  that  such  a post  should 
be  accountable  to  and  man- 
dated by  European  heads  of 
■ slate  and  government. 

Where  France  differs  most 
from  Britain  is  on  tbs  role  of  the 
West  European  Union  - mem- 

shou^  be  “a  condition  of  EU 
membership”  and  form  the  ex- 
ecutive arm  of  a European  de- 
fence policy.  It  may  also  be  open 
to  wider  use  of  majority  voting 
than  Britain  would  accepL 

The  government’s  pre-lGC 
statement  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly.  There  is  a broad,  if 
somewhat  hazy,  consensus 
among  France's  main  political 
parties  and  grouping?  about 
Europe.  The  only  out  and  out 
Euro-sceptical  positions  are 
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RUPERT  CORNWELL 

Washington 

It  is  the  controversy  which  will 
not  die.  A new  book  in  the  stops, 
a trial  which  opened  in  Utile 
Rock  this  week,  an  ugly  row 
which  threatens  to  tie  up  busi- 
ness on  the  floor  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate - one  way  and  another,  the 
Whitewater  affair  is  set  to  hound 
President  Clinton  throughout  his 
re-election  campaign. 

Four  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  mention  in  the  national 
press  of  a failed  property  ven- 
ture in  northern  Arkansas,  in 
which  the  businessman  Jim  Mc- 
Dougal in  1978  offered  a 50  per 
cent  share  to  his  friends  Bill  and 
Hillary  Ointon,  the  probable 
next  Governor  of  the  state  and 


his  ambitious  lawyer  wife.  To- 
day Whitewater  is  a terra  em- 
bracing not  just  that  land  deal, 
but  an  imbroglio  of  past  per- 
sonal and  financial  dealings  of 
tbe  42nd  President.  Mr  Mc- 
DougaJ meanwhile,  along  with 
his  wife  Susan  and  Jim  Guy 
Tucker-  the  man  who  took  over 
as  Arkansas’s  Governor  when 
Mr  Clinton  moved  on  to  the 
White  House  - is  now  defend- 
ing himself  against  fraud  and 
conspiracy  charges  in  a federal 
court  in  Little  Rock,  the  first 
trial  arising  from  a special  pros- 
ecutor’s two-year  investigation 
of  the  Whitewater  affair. 

The  Clintons  have  been  nei- 
ther indicted  nor  charged  with 
any  offence,  but  even  before 
opening  arguments  had  ended 


on  Tuesday,  the  President’s 
name  had  been  aired  in  the 
counroom,  in  allegations  by  a 
prosecution  lawyer  that  he  im- 
properly pressured  a local 
banker  in  1986  to  make  a 
£300,000  (£200,000)  loan  to 
Ms  McDougal.  That  money  in 
turn  disappeared  into  the  Madi- 
son Guaranty  savings  bank, 
owned  by  her  husband  and 
which  collapsed  that  year,  at  a 
cost  to  US  taxpayers  of  $60m. 

The  trial  will  last  two  months, 
and  before  it  is  over  Mr  Clin- 
ton wiQ  have  suffered  the  ahnost 
unprecedented  embarrassment 
for  a sitting  President  of  testi- 
fying in  a criminal  case  in  which 
suspicions  swirl  around  him. 
The  ultimate  indignity  of  a per- 
sonal appearance  in  the  court- 


room is  unlikely.  But  either  in 
videotaped  cross-examination, 
or  via  a live  satellite  link  from 
Washington,  the  McDougal  de- 
fence insists,  Mr  Clinton  will 
give  evidence. 

“A  bunch  of  bull,”  he  has 
called  suggestions  of  his  in- 
volvement in  the  £300,000  loan 
- but  public  interest  in  the  case 
is  unlikely  to  subside.  Further 
Whitewater  charges  may  well  be 
brought  by  Kenneth  Starr,  while 
the  author  James  Stewart,  re- 
sponsible for  the  best-selling 
Wall  Street  expose  Den  of 
Thieves,  may  have  another 
blockbuster  on  his  hands. 

According  to  Blood  Spree 
The  Preszdenland  His  Adversaries, 
excerpts  of  which  appear  in  tbe 
latest  issue  of  Tone  magazine,  the 


Whitewater  venture  was  con- 
ceived by  Mr  McDougal  as  a 
favour  to  the  impecunious  young 
couple.  When  it  was  clearly  a 
money-loser,  Mr  McDougal 
tried  to  buy  them  out  - only  to 
be  rebuffed  by  Mre  Ointon, 
hoping  that  it  would  provide 
enough  income  to  pay  for  the 
university  education  of  the  cou- 
ple’s daughter,  Chelsea. 

As  such  the  book  provides 
more  corroboration  that  as  a 
partner  in  the  Rose  law  firm 
working  on  Madison  and  oth- 
er McDougal-related  accounts, 
Mrs  Ointon  knew  more  about 
the  bank,  and  Whitewater,  than 
she  has  admitted.  That  in  turn 
will  only  keep  Whitewater  alive 
on  Capitol  Hill  - through  the 
summer  and  perhaps  beyond. 


Britain  may  hold 
back  UN  fees 


Victory:  Senator  Dole  aid  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  at  a Washington  ra&y  Photograph:  Luc  Nouovich 

Dole  clinches  presidency  bid 


RUPERT  CORNWELL 

Washington 

As  Bob  Dole  effectively 
clinched  the.  Republican  Pres- 
idential nomination  with  a “Su- 
per Tuesday”  sweep,  Steve 
Forbes,  one  of  his  two  remain- 
ing rivals,  said  that  barring  a win 
in  one  of  next  week's  Mid- 
western primaries,  he  would  pull 
out  of  the  race. 

Massive  victories  in  Florida, 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Mississippi, 
Oregon.  Tennessee  and  Okla- 
homa - extending  his  streak  of 
primary  wins  to  20  - have  left 
the  Kansas  senator  with  some 
740  delegates,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  996  required  to 
make  his  nomination  a maihe- 


So  sure  now  is  even  the 
hyper-cautious  Mr  Dole  of 
triumph  that  he  cancelled  a 
scheduled  day  of  campaigning 
in  the  Midwest  yesterday  to  at- 
tend to  Senate  business  here. 
And  it  is  in  Washington  that  the 
struggle  for  the  White  House 
will  be  played  out  aver  the  next 
few  months,  along  the  length 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  an 
unprecedented  legislative  and 
negotiating  minuet  between  a 
silling  Democratic  President 
and  the  Republican  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  who  will  be  his 
opponent  in  the  forthcoming 
election. 

The  battleground  will  not  be 
rallies  and  slump  meetings 
around  the  country,  but  such  fa- 
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of  health  care,  and  the  balanced 
budget  After  the  ordeal  of  the 
campaign  trafl.  Mr  Dote  will  be 
back  to  what  he  enjoys  most  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  law-making,  of 
getting  things  done.  On  that 
ability,  he  will  try  to  sell  himself 
as  America's  43rd  President 

Dry  and  laconic  even  in  his 
finest  moment  of  the  election 
season  thus  far,  Mr  Dole  again 
urged  Mr  Forbes  and  the  con- 
servative commentator  Pat 
Buchanan  to  drop  out  of  the 
contest  and  close  ranks  for  the 
battle  against  Bill  Clinton. 

In  effect  though,  the  prima- 
ry season  is  over,  the  main  un- 
known now  is  Mr  Dole’s  choice 
of  running  mate.  Despite  re- 
newed and  febrile  speculation. 
General  Colin  Ftaweti  is  unlikely 


DAVID  USBORNE 

New  Mark 

Exasperated  by  the  failure  of  tbe 
US  to  clear  its  debt  with  the 
United  Nations,  some  of  its 
closest  allies,  including  Britain, 
are  thinking  of  hitting  back  by 
withholding  some  of  their  own 
UN  contributions. 

The  countries  contemplat- 
ing rebellion  are  those  who,  as 
well  as  paying  their  regular  UN 
fees,  also  take  part  in  peace- 
keeping worldwide  by  providing 
troops  and  equipment  Because 
of  its  financial  crisis,  sparked  by 
the  US  debt,  the  UN  has  been 
unable  to  reimburse  states  for 
peace-keeping  costs. 

The  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration by  some  govern- 
ments would  be  to  deduct  what 
each  is  owed  for  peace-keeping 
from  their  annual  UN  contri- 
butions. “We  want  to  rattle  the 
cage  a little,”  one  diplomat 
said  yesterday.  “We  have  to  find 
some  way  of  getting  through  this 
whole  crisis”. 

Any  such  campaign  would 
only  deepen  the  problems  faced 
by  the  TIN  secretariat  “It  is  our 
understanding  that  it  would  be 
illegal,”  Sylvana  Fba,  the  UN 
spokeswoman,  said  yesterday. 
“But  what  would  we  do  about 
it  - send  out  the  cops?  I don’t 
think  so.”  Washington,  which 
currently  owes  the  UN  $l-5bn, 
including  this  year’s  dues,  would 
have  no  grounds  to  complain. 

The  general  humiliation  of 
the  US  is  bemg  compounded. 


flow  of  letters  to  the  secretari- 
at from  private  US  citizens 
voicing  their  own  embarrass- 
ment at  their  government’s 
delinquency  and  enclosing 
cheques  for  as  little  as  £4. 

While  tbe  UN  has  refused  to 
publish  details  of  bow  much 
different  countries  are  owed  for 
peace-keeping  - in  spite  of  in- 
tense pressure  from  France,  in 
particular,  to  do  so  - officials 
confirmed  yesterday  that  Britain 
has  been  especially  affected. 
The  Exchequer  may  be  owed  as 
much  as  $25 Om.  That  is  rough- 
ly equivalent  to  Britain’s  entire 
contribution  to  the  UN  last 
year,  both  in  regular  fees  and 
peace-keeping  costs. 

Among  those  who*  have 
raised  tbe  possibility  of  simply 
stopping  payments  into  the 
UN’s  coffers  until  the  peace- 
keeping account  is  cleared  has 
been  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Malcolm  Rifkind.  He  floated 
the  notion  while  visiting  the  UN 
last  year,  but  it  was  quashed  by 
the  British  delegation  here. 

The  case  against  such  action 
has  been  that  it  would  under- 
mine the  moral  high  ground 
from  which  other  governments 
have  been  able  to  attack  the  US 
for  reneging  on  its  meaty  oblig- 
ations. . European  nations  were 
especially  affronted  by  propos- 
als aired  by  Madeleine  Albright 
two  weeks  ago  under  which  the 
US  would  repay  its  UN  debt 
over  five  years,  but  on  several 
conditions,  notably  that  Amer- 
ica's share  of  the  UN  budget  be 
-'iif  from  25  to  20  per  cent. 


a group  of  young  radicals  led  by 
clerics  closed  down  the  class. 

“Yon  must  understand  that 
power  remains  fragmented 
here,”  a Tehran  University  pol- 
itics student  complained  “Raf- 
sanjani is  the  president  of  Iran 
but  be  is  also  the  president  of 
onfy  a powerful  faction.  StilL  the 
radicals  are  losing  and  the  cler- 
ics who  used  to  demand  war 
with  Israel  are  isolated. 

“ft’s  confusing,  but  we  find 
the  Wtest  confusing  too.  A few 
years  ago,  Israel  was  calling 
Beirut  tbe  “capital  of  world  ter- 
ror” because  Arafat  was  there. 
Now  Israel  says  Tehran  is  the 
capital  of  world  terror  - and 
Arafat  is  sitting  next  to  the 
Israeli  prime  minister  when  he 
says  it. 


GM  feces 
shutdown 
as  strike 
takes  grip 


DAVID  USBORNE 

New  fork 

A week-old  union  stoppage  at 
two  brake-making  plants  in 
Dayton.  Ohio,  has  paralysed 
General  Motors,  threatening 
profits  and  sending  damaging 
ripple  effects  through  the  whole 
American  economy. 

The  company,  which  has  not 
faced  so  serious  a labour  crisis 
since  its  last  big  strike  in  1970, 
had  already  shut  21  of  its  29  fac- 
tories in  North  America  yes- 
terday morning  and  is  close  to 
suspending  all  operations  in 
the  US,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  dispute  in  Dayton  - 
more  recently  associated  with 
tire  Bosnia  peace-making  con- 
ference - centres  on  plans  by 
GM  to  begin  buying  m some 
brake  units  from  an  outride  sup- 
plier, Bosch  of  Germany.  A lo- 
cal branch  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  union  is  demanding 
that  the  company  scrap  the 
plan  and  agree  instead  to  in- 
crease employment  at  Dayton. 

As  of  yesterday  morning, 
more  than  80,000  car  workers 
were  laid  off.  Meanwhile.  TVhll 
Street  analysts  were  wanting  of 
damaging  consequences  for  the 
automotive  parts  industry  and 
also  for  the  steel  manufactur- 
ers that  supply  General  Motors. 

Talks  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  union  which  only 
began  on  Tuesday  night  have  so 
far  offered  little  hope  of  a set- 
tlement. “There  was  no  progress 
on  substantive  issues,  but  it. 
was  a hopeful  sign  for  further 
talking,”  a GM  spokesman  said 
of  the  first  negotiating  round. 

GM,  the  biggest  of  tbe 
world’s  car-makers,  whose  sub- 
sidiaries include  Vfeuxhall,  has 
returned  to  profit  in  recent 
years  after  a disastrous  period 
m the  late  1980s.  Tbe  other  two 
of  America’s  “Big  Three”  man- 
ufacturers, Ford  and  Chrysler, 
have  also  been  experienriug  a 
resurgence  in  fortunes. 
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